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PEEFACE. 



Tms book is a reprint of the Introduction to the * Chaorities 
Eegister and Digest,' the fourth edition of which has been 
published this year. In the Eegister will be found very 
complete information in regard to Charitable Institutions 
available for the metropolis. In an Appendix attached to 
it are given particulars in regard to Provident, Friendly, 
and Trade Societies, and Savings Banks.* 

In this, the Introduction, the attempt is made to furnish 
such general information as a person desirous of assisting 
those in distress would wish to have at hand. Many are 
ignorant of the powers and functions of our public authorities 
in the administration of relief, and overlook the large and 
complicated machinery which the community has from time 
to time created for that purpose. To them an account of the 
duties and responsibilities of these authorities, and of the 
machinery which has been placed at their disposal, may be of 
service. On the other hand, to many who are more or less 
skilled in the administration of relief a short book of reference, 
which is written from their own point of view, and deals only 
with the facts with which they are primarily concerned, may 
be useful for consultation. 

The selection of subjects in this book is based on the needs 
of every-day practical charitable work. A case of distress 
might be cited as a reason for almost every paragraph. 

' For the Table of ConteDts of the Register see p, ccvi at the end of thU 
Tolume. 
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Headers desirous of further information are urged to refer to 
the books mentioned in the list on page cxcvi. These, with 
other pubh'cations on charitable questions, can be seen at the 
offices of the Council of the Society. 

The Table of Contents has been enlarged and the Index 
omitted. It has been thought that, as the book is written in 
short sections, any particular point may, after consulting the 
Contents, be found with sufficient precision by reference to 
the section in which it is likely to be mentioned. 

For this edition a very large part of ' the Introduction ' 
has been re-written, and care has been taken to introduce 
notes on the many new Acts of Parliament that have been 
passed during the last five years and bear more or less closely 
on the work of an almoner. 

C. S. L, 
J^n^ 1$96. 
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INTEODUCTION/ 



I. — The Scope of the Intboduction. 

This 'Introduction' is rather a reference book than an introductory Necessity of 
preface. A list of charities, without some knowledge of the modes of methSs^" 
in which their benefits ought to be turned to account, is like a o^c^aritobie 
pharmacopoeia without a knowledge of the elements of medicine, legal pro- 
An outline of the principles of charitable work has therefore been 
given. Legislation also has created public bodies with definite 
responsibilities, which, if properly fulfilled, narrow the field of 
charity. At present there is a mingling of obligations and an over- 
lapping of responsibility. A division of labour would add to the 
efficacy of charity ; but before this becomes possible, those who 
take an interest in these questions (and in some way or other most 
people are dealing with them) must learn what public autho- 
rities have to do, and how their resources can be made use of 
with the greatest advantage to the poorer classes. For this reason 
particulars have been inserted in the Introdaction in regard to the 
Poor Law, Reformatory and Industrial Schools, the vestries and 
their sanitary duties, &c. &c.^ As the object of charity is to 

* The Introduction may be had separately, price 25. 6i. 

* With regard to the necessary limits under which this information is given, 
see note p. xlv. A list of books for reference and reading^, and a list of some of 
the publications of the Charity Organisation Society, will be found on p. cxcv. 

N.B. — It is particularly requested that any corrections, information 
regarding new or omitted charities, and suggestions with regard to the 
improvement of the Charities Register and Digest, and of this Intro- 
duction in future editions, be sent to the Secretary, Charity Organisation 
Society, 15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 

Persons desirous of assisting cases of distress of a difficult nature are 
invited to refer to the same address, should they be unable to find for 
them a suitable mode of help in the Register, or if they cannot ascertain 
from the Introduction the information they require. 
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ii INTRODUCTION. 

benefit the individaal and his family, and the attainment of this 
obiect depends on the discrimination of circumstances and the 
application of remedies, typical instances of various classes of 
cases have been given ; e,g. iwidows with families, the unemployed, 
chronic cases, inebriates. These are, generally speaking, intended 
as illustrations of what cases may rightly be left to public bodies 
and what should be undertaken by charity. 

The ' Introduction ' does not deal with those social and economic 
questions, which lie partly within and partly without the province 
of charity — in what ways the conditions which tend to the degrada- 
tion of life in large sections of the people may be removed. Such 
questions must repeatedly occur to every one who has any experi- 
ence in, or has given any thought to, the relief of individuals. But 
though they be most important, and though the study of them in 
connection with a knowledge of the daily life of the people be a 
chief duty of our time, yet, except incidentally, they lie beyond 
the scope of this work. 



II. — ^Explanatory op the Register. 

The scope of the Register is larger than that usually aimed at in 
such works. This is mainly due to the introduction of information 
in regard to the various provident agencies, a knowledge of which is 
of the first importance to the almoner. And also the attempt has 
been made to give prominence to those large charities of the working 
classes which are habitually overlooked, but which are administered 
with a familiar acquaintance with the general circumstances of the 
recipients, and have a potency for good which may greatly exceed 
the more distant though equally genuine charities of other classes. 
Charity is of no class and of no sect ; it has to prevent, to remedy, 
,and not merely to alleviate distress ; every spiritual and material 
agency that has this purpose or can be so utilised is its minister : 
for those who are in distress it has to open the way to sober living, 
health, and self-support, and, so far as it is both wise and strong, 
for their children's children. It is with this idea that the Register 
has been compiled. 

To refer to the Register it will be well in every case to consult 
the index first. The entries in the index refer to classes of 
charities, to individual charities, to the places at which insti- 
tutions are, and to those names which are commonly used as 
short titles of well-known institutions, e.g. the Bexhill Con- 
valescent Home, the Strangers' Friend Society (otherwise called 
the Benevolent Society), &c. Of the religious charities only an 
alphabetical list has been given. Those which combine religious 
and material work are entered twice, and full particulars are given 
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in regard to the latter. Those that are engaged in religious work 
only (with some very important exceptions, such as the City 
Mission, the Parochial Mission- women Fund, of which more 
lengthy entries have been inserted), are concerned with evangelisa- 
tion abroad, or have special objects which do not come within the 
ordinary cognizance of the almoner. The entries of the material 
charities show (1) the name and object, (2) the mode of admission, 
(3) the management, (4) the number of persons benefit.ed, and 
(5) the income. The second head is the most important to the 
almoner. Under it he will find details of the exact conditions under 
which each institution will deal with cases, and the class of case 
which it takes. The almoner will thus be able to classify cases for 
himself, ascertaining without correspondence with institutions, and 
hence without expense and delay, whether they are or are not 
suitable. 

The lists of charities for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, Training Ships, Boarding-out Committees 
and Schools for Children, Training and other Homes for Girls, 
Institutions for Idiots and Imbeciles, Convalescent Homes, have 
been made as complete as possible — including institutions which 
are not metropolitan. 

The thanks of the Council of the Charity Organisation Society 
are due to the very large number of persons who have co-operated 
in the production of this work, and to whom the Council is indebted 
both for information and suggestions. 

It has been found convenient to use the word almoner through, 
out this Introduction. Many persons give up time to almsgiving. 
They are those whom questions of the administration of charity 
most closely aifect, and on whose capacity and intelligence its 
beneficence largely depends ; yet, as almost all have some part in 
this work, the word should be taken in its widest sense. 

III. — Charities Lists generally. 

. Before passing to the functions of charity, the Poor Law, and 
other subjects, a word of recognition is due to those who have 
been forerunners in this work. The late Mr. Samuel Gurney, it 
would appear from his paper at the London meeting of the Con- 
gres de Bienfaisance in 1862, had commenced a Register of Charities. 
He says ^ that he had begun a register the object of which was 
' to enable the benevolent,' by means of authentic data, * to in- 
vestigate for themselves, either briefly or fully, the workings of tho 
various charities of the metropolis, or to ascertain without trouble 
the institutions suited to the special circumstances of cases in which 

* Quoted in the Annual Report of the Council of the Charity Organisalion 
Society, 1879, p. 16. 

(12 
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they are interested.* The late Dr. Hawksley's well-known paper 
on the London Charities (1868) pointed significantly to the necessity 
of more general knowledge on the whole subject. Mr. G. M. 
Hicks compiled a most elaborate tabular statement of some of the 
London charities, which was published in the ' Times ' in 1869 ; his 
continued interest in the subject, and his subsequent notes upon it, 
which showed that weighty conclusions might be drawn from a 
careful analysis of the reports of institutions, have encouraged in 
their task those who have been entrusted with the compilation of 
this Register. And the successively published Annual Guide-books 
of Messrs. Fry, Low, and Howe have all been of service in turning 
attention to the large number and various kinds of charitable 
institutions in the metropolis; and some editions of the second 
especially contained, with a plan of classification, much detailed 
information which was most valuable. * The Charities Rf3gister and 
Digest ' of the Charity Organisation Society has grown out of the 
wants of the Society. Frequent inquiries were and are made of it in 
regard to the action and merits of institutions ; a manuscript register 
was commenced for purposes of reference in 1879. It was found 
that its usefulness would be greatly increased if it were printed. At 
the same time the want of some book of reference in regard to con- 
ditions of admission to the benefits of institutions and societies was 
widely felt in the District Committees of the Society. The plan of 
the Register was therefore altered to its present form, and its com- 
pilation was commenced in 1881.* 

IV. — The Principles of Charity. 

' Truism as it may appear, it is very necessary to say in the first 
place, that charity unwisely administered is capable of doing incal- 
culable harm to its recipients. Almsgiving or charity is, properly 
speaking, the rendering of service to another out of love or pity. The 
pressure of the * wholesome urgencies of life ' is a condition of moral 
and physical sanity. The individual should provide against hunger, 

* It may be mentioned that in the preparation of the last edition of the 
Register the Society bad the assistance of Mr. R. B. Prosser, to whom the credit 
of many improvements in its compilation is due. Mr. R, Hepburn has edited 
this, the 1896, edition, with the assistance of several sub-elitors. Mr. H. J. 
Wdson, the Secretary to the Gardner's Trust for the Blind, has had charge of the 
section relating to that class. Miss Poole, the Secretary to the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Younj? Servants, has supervised the revision of the 
sections relating to Homes, especially those for girls and younaj women. Mr. C. H. 
Baker, the Assistant Secretary to the Church Penitentiary Association, has 
revised and enlarged the section * Penitents.* In the section relating to Hospitals 
and Dispensaries, which has been recast and, it is believed, greatly improved, the 
S ciety has had the advantage of very useful expert assistance. Much care has 
been taken to include in the Register the latest available information respecting 
Endowed Charities. 
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nakedness, and want of shelter ; the father against these things both 
for himself and his wife and family. The ordinary contingencies 
of life, which fall within the range of ordinary foresight, should, 
for the individual's own sake and for society's sake, be met by the 
efforts of the individual. Charity which, for love or pity's sake, 
seduces the individual from the wise and natural toilsomeness of 
life, or which does not induce him to bear the burden, by helping 
him to overcome his weakness and pushing him forward to self- 
maintenance, is, under the cloak, real or assumed, of love and pity, 
the poor man's greatest foe — greatest because it comes like an 
angel of loving-kindness, and yet produces far-reaching woe like 
a spirit of evil. 

Next we would draw attention to a distinction which Burke 
drew between the poor and the indigent. The former are those wage- 
earners who are the real wealth-creators of the community. They 
are well, and should, so far as material charity is concerned, be left 
alone. Bad charity tends to tempt them into the indigent class ; 
good charity, if they are in distress, prevents their falling into that 
class. The indigent are those who are habitually in want ; good 
charity with adequate help raises them to self-support ; bad charity 
with intermittent, purposeless help degrades them to ever lower 
degradation. 

Consider the matter economically, commercially, socially, and 
religiously. Every one in the indigent class represents a deficit. 
His keep, if the whole period of his life and his recognised indi- 
vidual responsibilities are taken into account, is more than his 
earnings : the difference in some way or other is made up by his 
neighbours — ^by charity or a poor's-rate ; or if it is not made up, 
there is, to use a medical term, a decline or consumption. Not 
maintained in these ways, he is underfed, underclad, insanitarily 
housed, and sinks to weakness and inability to work. If he has 
children, the evils pass to them and subsequent generations. Ob- 
viously, therefore, economically the indigent are a ' dead loss ' to the 
community. 

Next consider the matter commercially. There is indigence — 
much indigence — due to physical and mental weakness, to weakness 
of character and feebleness of purpose. But some methods of 
employment aggi'avate these tendencies ; some diminish them. 
Intermittent employment, which no doubt cannot be wholly dis- 
pensed with, has the former result. It may be caused by the 
exigencies of the labour market, or by the necessary slackness of 
many kinds of employment in the winter months. Each of these 
causes suggests a different remedy — and in each, so far as a remedy 
is forthcoming, indigence will be lessened. ^_ , 

Take the former cause first — intermittent employment due 
to the varying exigencies of the labour market. This tends 
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to make men work hard, sometimes excessively hard, for days 
or weeks, leaving them idle and listless afterwards ; till pressure 
rouses them to seek work elsewhere, or a new job turns up. 
It makes them careless or, at least, unmindful of the future; 
and sometimes they seem to have no sense of its obligations 
at all. Some are disheartened by failure; others relapse into 
an easy-going dependence, of which one sign is *a horror of 
hard work ' and an extraordinary shiftiness in finding excuses so as 
to avoid it. It is uatural that those who belong to the lowest 
ranks in our labour market should gravitate to centres where they 
have a chaace of obtaining work on demand. To take the Docks 
as an illustration. Much of the labour at the Docks is adept 
labour — it requires strength and knack, or skill. Those who have 
these qualifications are more likely to obtain employment than 
others. They are therefore less likely to be indigent. But as 
adaptability and strength decrease, indigence is more likely to 
supervene, even if personal faults and weaknesses do not drag the 
individual down. This indigence, due often to the lessened adapta- 
bility and strength which is felt at a comparatively early period of 
life — a life in which the pressure is sometimes tense, sometimes 
almost nil — can only be guarded against by regularity of employ- 
ment, as dock and other authorities have recently been learning, 
even if the boon be purchased by a lower wage. This lower wage 
may be but the higher wages earned intermittently throughout the 
year reduced to an average, and may seem, by comparison, small 
when contrasted with the wages earned in particular weeks, as, 
for instance, when an unusually large number of hands are 
required at a wool sale. But its regularity is a suflBcient com- 
pensation for this comparative smallness ; and to systematise 
work and thus employ, with as much regularity as possible, an 
average number at an average wage is to prevent indigence. 

Next, with regard to the intermittent work of the winter. The effect 
of a cause such as this, which is due to the very seasons themselves, 
can hardly be modified, except so far as men undertake different kinds 
of work at different times in the year ; and probably comparatively 
few do this. There is therefore, in most instances, only one way out 
of the difficulty. Where, again, personal faults and weaknesses do not 
drag the individual down, he may be protected by a trade combina- 
tion, or he may protect himself. If he is in an union, he may have 
out-of-work pay at about 10s. a week. If he is not in an union, he may 
average his own pay, so that from the summer he may carry enough 
over to last him through the two months or so of lessened work in 
the winter. But as a rule the persons who suffer from the winter's 
pressure are labourers or unskilled workmen who belong to trades 
for which there are no strong unions ; or they are, for instance, men 
who are painters, but not painters indeed, who have never served 
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an apprenticeship, and who are disqualified from joining any trade 
society. Hence, in their case, if indigence is to be avoided, they 
ninst become a rale to themselves and average their own wage. Bnt 
again, in regard to winter slackness, too, it may be said that, so far as 
work can be systematised so as to equalise the differences of de- 
mand due to the difference of the season, indigence will be prevented. 
On what principle each man will apply his wage each must be the 
judge. But any system by which intermittent labour is needlessly 
employed is injurious to the community. 

Those who are employed intermittently, if they do not by 
trade organisation or personal contrivance fill in the blanks of 
the year, when employment is slack, by drawing on their stock of 
savings, mu8t become the ' corner men ' of life. They do not live 
on air : they live at the cost of others, on their wives and on their 
children. They borrow and live on credit. Sometimes they exact 
toll of their comrades in pence and pots of beer ; sometimes they beg ; 
sometimes they are on short commons, underfed or well-nigh starved. 
So far as their services are of any value, the community loses their 
unexpended labour and their unearned wage. Thus, commercially, it 
is to the interest of the community, and indirectly of each business 
man, that there should be as few indigent persons as possible. 
Charity or relief is often, in fact, an insufficient and wasteful self- 
imposed tax on the part of the more regularly employed population to 
compensate for these * deficits,' which the unfitness of the labourer 
for work requiring strength, knack, or skill, his personal faults and 
weaknesses, combined with the rigour of competition and an 
imperfect industrial organisation, tend to create. Thus, out of 
intermittent labour spring many woes. It produces intermittent 
energy ; the off-days become habitual ; with indolence comes 
intemperance ; with uncertainty of employment comes recklessness 
about the future ; from these result pauperism, and the whole series 
of mental and physical infirmities which are features of pauperism. 
If these are the results, viewed economically and commercially, 
those who know how the good of * the masses ' is but, stated in 
another way, the good of the individual — powerful to influence 
neighbours by example in all smaller domestic and personal matters, 
and intelligent in the choice of councillors, * guardians,' and other 
representatives — will see that indigence is also a social evil. 

With regard to it religiously — to pass by many urgent witnesses, 
it has been said : * On all sides, in the most degraded localities, phy- 
sically and morally, we find ourselves surrounded with religious 
agencies busying themselves in attending to the higher interests 
of the masses in the most devoted manner, and at great out- 
lay. Bitter complaints have been made as to the poverty of the 
results obtained by such multifarious and strenuous endeavours. 
This need be no wonder, when we reflect on the ovoi whelming dis- 
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advantage against which the missionary and philanthropist have to 
contend. Our poor are so lodged, that to inhale the atmosphere in their 
houses is enough to produce a lethargic depression, to escape from 
which is but to be exposed to the temptations of the High Street and 
Cowgate. With no comfort at home, the poor labourer is forced to 
go elsewhere for enjoyment. To his sleeping-place he returns to 
find himself in a crowded apartment, where is no attempt to main- 
tain the ordinary decencies of life. With so many and varied 
proclivities to vice in all its forms it is a heartless task to talk to 
such a one of " righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come.'' ' ^ 

On all grounds, therefore, to prevent distress from lapsing into 
habitual indigence, to create safeguards against indigence, and to 
rescue from indigence, is the interest — to put it at the lowest in- 
ducement — of every one in the community, whatever his vocation, 
business, or personal views about politics or religion. What has 
been said will, we trust, give a glimpse of the tracts of work which 
lie alongside of the work of charity, and to which the thoughts of 
all who would not * hill with kindness ' must frequently pass. 

What, then, are the principles of charity — that charity which 
will lessen misery, not merely without weakening, but by producing, 
self-reliance, which will do kind acts and yet not diminish the energy 
or impair the character and morality of the people ? The subse- 
quent sections of this introduction are an answer tp this question. 
But it may be well to state these principles here, omitting for 
brevity's sake some modifying conditions and reservations. (1) 
As a rule, no work of charity is complete which does not place the 
person benefited in self-dependence. Obviously if this principle is 
true, the administration of most of our charitable institutions must be 
altered; many must be reorganised. All gifts and all forms of 
relief should be but parts of a treatment having self-dependence 
and recovery from distress as its end. Relief given practically to 
all comers, without reference to the whole of the circumstances of 
the individual, is given at haphazard, and is injurious. Charity 
should abandon such relief and become a partner, as it were, in the 
work of thrift. There is now no such partnership. Conveniences 
and opportunities and possibilities for thrift and saving exist, but 
charity does not use them. There is no organised relation between 
the two. (2) All means of . pressure, such as the fear of destitu- 
tion, a sense of shame, the influence of relatives, must be brought 
to bear, or left to act upon the individual. He must, as far as 
possible, be thrown on his own resources. (3) In deciding whether 
relief should or should not be given, or what assistance should 
be provided, the family must be taken as a whole ; otherwise 
the strongest social bond will be weakened. Family obligations — 

* • Report on the Sanitary Condition of Edinburgh,' by Br. H. J. Littlejohn, 1866. 
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care for the aged, responsibility for the young, help in sickness and 
trouble — should be cast, so far as possible, on the family. (4) 
Further, as material charity is only a part, and a small part, of 
eflBcacious charity, a thorough knowledge is necessary both of the 
circumstances of the persons to be benefited and the means of 
aiding them ; and the element of personal influence and control 
must very largely predominate over the monetary and eleemosynary 
element. At present this is out of all proportion small. (5) The relief, 
to effect a cure, must be suitable in kind and adequate in quantity. 
The individual treatment of individual cases on a definite plan, and 
with sufficient knowledge, is a sine qua non in beneficial almsgiving. 
Charity also must learn to require just terms of its beneficiaries. It 
must consider them not as recipients of gifts, but men and women 
whose standard of life has to be raised. The truest charity 
often lies in the righteous fulfilment of duty, whether personal or 
public ; and next to it must often be placed that charity which is 
vigilant to Bee duty done. Charity that fulfils the natural duties of 
others is in the main a wrong and deceptive charity. Charity that 
helps others to do their duty is the most genuine and salutary, as it 
is the most difficult, charity. ) 

y.- -On the Responsibility of the Charitable, and Methods 
OF Charity. 

We have for convenience' sake considered those in distress cither ^^^. 
as the indigent who are habitually in want, or as those who can be cbaritj : 
saved or rescued from indigence. The former, making allowance, ineligible, 
of course, for special circumstances in each individual instance, 
we may call, for want of a better word, ineligible for charity — 
the latter eligible. In England there is State charity, or at least a 
State fund for the destitute: it rightly deals with the indigent. 
Subject, therefore, to considerations to be afterwards dealt with, 
charity can, without fear of consequences, limit its scope to the 
curable. It may be said that the Poor Law does its work with 
a want of uniformity, and at best but indifferently well: if so 
it should be improved, and not superseded, by charity. But the 
true position of charitable work remains intact. All eligible cases 
should properly be dealt with by it. But how can a distinction 
be drawn ? By no other plan than either a thorough personal 
acquaintance with the history and circumstances of those in distress, 
which is possible only when there has been long- continued familiar 
intercourse or frequent and sufficient contact with them and people 
of the same type ; or by an inquiry which, combined with personal 
experience, may be a satisfactory substitute for this. It will 
hardly be said that the former method is possible, unless in a very 
few exceptional instances, in London or large towns : it is very 
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often impossible even in ilie country. We must content ourselves 
therefore with considering what is the best substitute. Rich and 
poor do not live in the same quarter of the town ; even if they did, 
social distinctions and interests would much divide them; each 
cannot pretend to know much about the other: individuals no 
doubt may make inroads into *poor districts/ or the poorer 
quarters of well-to-do neighbourhoods, but they seldom make 
a chief purpose of their life the acquisition of a knowledge of 
the facts of social life by their own personal observation in con- 
j a notion with charitable work. Separated by birth and education, 
if not by residence, they seldom become members, as it were, of the 
same community. Class differences remain, though class distinctions 
may be softened, obliterated, and altogether forgotten in good- will. 
Yet, however serious these difficulties may be, the obligation of the 
almoner remains the same. Whoever gives charitable aid undertakes 
a definite responsibility : he is not, for instance, entitled to injure 
the person he thinks he will help. To make sure that he does not, 
he must learn all the circumstances, on a consideration of which he 
will decide whether or how he can help effectually. We may even 
put it more strongly — he has no right to interfere, unless be 
justifies his interference not merely by a well-meaning but by a 
Inquiry. Well-directed charity. Inquiry then is the acquisition of such 
information as may make charity productive of good results. Two 
kinds of knowledge are required for the purpose : a knowledge of 
particular facts and of the social life of the class of which the person 
in distress is a member (for this purpose the services of an inquiry 
officer may be desirable), and a general knowledge of character — com- 
bined with a discernment of the value of evidence, and a knowledge 
of the modes and possibilities of charitable assistance (for this 
purpose a well-educated and instructed almoner is a sine qua non). 
And to check the individual judgment, which it is always necessary 
to do, there should be a committee, especially a committee containing 
members of all classes and having all kinds of influence and special 
knowledge. Many have no aptitude for almoner's work ; none can 
do it to good purpose without study and training. Doctors have to 
be educated methodically, registered, and certificated. Charity is the 
work of the social physician. It is to the interest of the community 
that it should not be entrusted to novices or to dilettanti^ or to 
quacks. 

The scope of the inquiry which usually is necessary may be indi- 
cated by the following heads, on which usually information must be 
obtained : — (1) The parents ; earnings at the time of application 
and previously ; cause of leaving last employ ; their children ; the 
ages of parents and children ; whether the children go to school, 
and, if so, where ; or, if they are employed, what they earn. (2) The 
previous addresses of the family. (3) Their references. (4) Whether 
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they belong to a club, or have relations who ought to assist. (5) 
What debts they have ; and what their rent is. (6) How they are 
obtaining a living at the time of application, and how they think 
they can be thoroughly helped. 

Then follows the investigation on this basis : to learn the cause 
of distress ; to verify; to search out the best mode of helping; to 
throw a fair share of the burden of assistance on relatives ; by 
visiting the home, and in other ways to ascertain the character of the 
family ; to learn on whom, if the head of the family lacks force of 
character or is weak, reliance can be placed to re-establish the 
family fortunes ; to settle what means of future thrift and self-sup- 
port can be organised. A sympathetic and thorough investigation 
will elicit facts on all these points. Upon them the committee will 
then have to decide. We say * the committee,' but if a private almoner 
can spare the time to work in this fashion and has the necessary 
resources at his command, the ends of charity will be equally gained. 
Yet single-handed he cannot effect so much as he will if associated 
with others. 

Investigation, then, will indicate who are the curable, and will 
limit the field of charity, as apart from that of the Poor Law and 
other public bodies. 

To these statements one or two objections may be made, objectioiw 
Inquiry will check enthusiasm and devotion, it may be said, considered. 
Facts prove the contrary. Inquiry startles the novice as a 
revelation of new knowledge ; but it gives him eventually a security 
in his work, which imposes on him many restrictions, and requires 
of him perpetual thoughtfulness, but which is as a high road 
compared with the fool's paradise in which he formerly walked 
boldly along. Inquiry, also, throws into prominence the imperative 
necessity of nourishing and bringing into operation all the 
finer elements of charity — personal influence, a long-suffering 
patience, a quick sympathy, the setting aside of social prejudice 
and patronage for charity's sake. It shows that material help, 
if these things are lacking, is but as husks, flung before the poor 
as if they were without common humanity. It is needless to 
add that religion, if sternly refusing to attract by loaves and fishes, 
will increase her opportunities for exercising a rightful authority 
and influence. But committees, it may be said, curtail the proper 
individuality of the almoner. That is the individual's fault, if it be so. 
Many work in co-operation, who otherwise would not work at all ; 
and as inquiry shows the need of that kind of charity which is usually 
the most neglected, so does the committee afford occasion to each 
member for meeting, according to the best use of his individual 
powers, the higher wants of those in trouble or distress. No doubt 
committees may become oflBcial, as individuals may become indolent. 
Another argument is that people ought only to be asked to state their- 
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troubles privately ; that, however gnarded, their statement is in tha 
nature of a confession, and should be made, heard, and considered in 
this spirit : the facts ought not to be revealed to more than one or 
two. Of course such a view is quite inapplicable to scores of the 
seekers for charity — public opinion in their class has rubbed off this 
fineness of feeling : it is one of charity's works to replace it. But 
it is applicable to some cases ; and in them the personal and, as it 
were, private work may well be delegated to an individual, if he 
be without doubt one who with much kindness of heart is yet suffi- 
ciently instructed and experienced to be able to obtain corroborative 
testimony, and to judge of evidence, for unhappily the stress of life, 
in which vice plays a part, creates an hypocrisy, the cunning simu- 
lation of which has an air of reality, that deceives all but a very few. 
Next it may be said, true charity recognises no limits ; none are so 
abandoned that it has to give up all hope of their reform. Facts again 
prove the contrary, with some limitations. When the will is weakened 
and the nerve irresolute, the lives of many become hopeless : as they 
have sown they reap; on the bed they have made they lie. Hope 
must therefore limit its hopefulness ; if it be worthy of the name, 
it must spring from a knowledge of the true condition of the un- 
fortunate, however determined it may be to make the best of the 
facts. This makes one limit. And there is another. Were all 
the powers of religious and material charity co-ordinated and avail- 
able for the rescue of the individual, each ready to assist according 
to its kind and the circumstances of the patient, th.e ability of 
charity to help to good purpose would be enormously increased. 
As this co-operation becomes a reality, charity will be able to extend 
its usefulness. Experience, however, of the sum and character of the 
means available and also of the conditions and causes of distress in a 
large number of cases, imposes a natural limit to remedial work, 
which may be gainsaid, but does in the issue prove itself a mat- 
ter of fact. What that limit is a methodic study of charity and its 
results will show to each. 

These general principles then may be allowed — that charity has 
to discriminate; that for this and other purposes inquiry is 
necessary ; that, as far as possible, it has to cure and not merely 
to alleviate distress ; that to do this and to know its own limits, 
it must be instructed in the modes of assisting, spiritual and 
material; and that to use these modes beneficially the charitable 
must co-operate — combining the resources of charity, supplementing 
individual action, and taking common counsel, i 



VI. — On Interim or Instant Help. 

It will be said that while this careful inquiry is being made, 
and suitable help in all quarters is sought, the applicant will 
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starve; and if the ease is ineligible — to be dealt with eventually 
by the Poor Law — there will be delay none the less, and this 
delay will be cruel. People in real distress only ask for help, 
it will be urged, when every other hope has failed; and coming 
in the direst need, they are quietly left in their need, while 
elaborate measures are taken to aid them. This evil, so far as 
it exists, may be met by interim help — especially in cases in which 
it has been decided to give assistance. The applicant in some 
instances may be placed in a refuge or other temporary abode. 
If he has already been in the workhouse, he may be sent to the 
relieving officer, and the interim help will thus be supplied by the 
Poor Law, while the case, if suitable, will eventually be helped by 
charity. The greatest care is necessary in dealing with cases of 
urgency. Urgency is often the most eflfective instrument for extort- 
ing alms, and many of the poor are quite ready to use it to gain 
the interim help of a few shillings. They have many resources 
besides the charity of their superiors. Nothing but a knowledge of 
their ways of life will be a sufficient guide to the almoner. Yet, 
as even plausible allegations of hardship are likely to discredit 
the cause of wise charity, it must be remembered that ifc is a 
small matter to spend a few shillings in a case about which you 
are settling once and for all whether it should be left to the Poor 
Law or thoroughly dealt with by charity. Were almoners ready 
to accept some common principles of discrimination, so that 
ineligible applicants, when adjudicated on, were left to the Poor 
Law only, instead of having merely one source of charity cut off, 
interim help might be given and would be fully justi6ed in very 
many cases. The proper use of the large mass of charity referred 
to in Section V. of the Register, * Relief in Distress (temporary),' 
is for interim help only. 

VIL — On Charitable Institutions. 

Generally speaking, the test of the usefulness of charitable insti- The tost of 
tutions is, whether or not they produce self-help in the recipients of fnstitutions. 
their bounties and in the people at large. If they do not, they 
are misnamed charities, for they are undermining the manliness 
of the people. What then, to prevent their abuse, are the self-im- 
posed safeguards of charities ? A consideration of the modes of 
admission will show that the restrictions have rather the object of Restrictions 
limiting their use than of guarding it. Destitution, for instance, is a skuv!*"^^^ 
frequently recurrent condition ; but this, so far from being a safe- 
guard, suggests rather a distinction quite unreal from the charitable, 
as opposed to the Poor Law, point of view, for vice can soon reduce 
a family to destitution, and improvidence often leaves the individual 
in extreme want towards the end of life. Charity would rather 
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prevent destitution, than accept it as a condition of help. Passing by 
minor restrictions — election by votes is in many large institutions 
necessary to admission. The evils of this system have been modified 
in several instances ; but it is in principle a limitation and not a 
safeguard. The chief plea for it is, that large establishments 
dependent on a regular income must give to each contributor a 
specific advantage — a quid pro quo in the shape of patronage — 
for otherwise the income would be diminished. The con- 
tributor, in fact, purchases by his contribution a quantum of 
inflluence in the admission of candidates, according to a regular 
tariff. The rules of the institution lay down certain conditions, 
but if these are satisfied, the choice rests witb electors, who aro 
canvassed and often induced to subscribe for the benefit of par- 
ticular candidates. The question therefore is, not which candi- 
date most requires assistance, but which has the most interest; 
and the fanning up of this interest depends on the circulation of 
papers and a clever manipulation of the voting power of the institu- 
tion. A large donor has many votes and mucb influence. But a 
large donor has often very little time to learn the relative merits of 
candidates, and he may be a most uninstructed almoner. As in 
other matters, the choice demands skill and not a battle of interests. 
The plea that the system ip necessary to the maintenance of insti- 
tutions is in itself invalid. If the system is working in a manner 
detrimental to the poor at large it should be altered, or, if the logical 
alternative must be pressed, it is only right that the institution 
should be closed. Recent changes and experiments show, how- 
ever, that it is not necessary to the maintenance of institutions. 
Admission by election is only one of various similar questions, which 
ought to be discussed dispassionately and with a recognition of tho 
obvious, but sometimes forgotten, fact that charitable institutions 
exist only for the benefit of the poor, and have to justify their existence 
on these terms. No one can pretend to have solved the problem of 
the best methods of assistance ; everyone, therefore, should be ready 
to make frequent reforms. Charity, by its very nature, is extremely 
exposed to misuse. Its funds must always be a last hope to indo- 
lence and improvidence. Its rules have something of the force of 
social custom : they re-act on the lives of possible recipients, who 
form their habits according to the chances open to them. Charity, 
especially institutional and public charity, must thus, in the interests 
of the poor, be always in an attitude of wise self-protection, changing 
and varying its scope and benefits to their needs, and ever 
working to reduce the number of applicants by initiating them in 
self-belp. 
The income In this book there are entries of Endowed Charities and 

General Voluntary Charities. Church and Congregational Charities 
are omitted. It is not possible without a careful analysis of the 



of cliarities. 
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receipts of these institutions and charities to give any trustworthy 
estimate of their total income. The total must however be ex- 
tremely large. An enormous sum is spent annually on begging- 
letter writers of every kind and degree or given to street 
mendicants. 

The incomes which have been entered in the Register are 
those returned by the Institutions themselves, but it has not 
been found possible to compile a satisfactory return of the 
total income of the charities. Some institutions return their 
income as 'from all sources,' making no distinction between 
what is received — e.g, from patients and from contributors. 
Others state their income on one or two heads separately and 
place the rest of their receipts together, as ' from other sources.' 
Others return their income under one heading — e.g. * Charitable 
contributions, bazaars, sales of work,' &o. Others give the 
gross amount of industrial sales, without deducting the cost 
of material, labour, &c. Others make a return of income for 
years, or periods, other than the year last past. A number of 
institutions make no return whatever as to income. Passing next Manage- 
to the management of institutions, information on this point also SsStutions. 
has been inserted. It is not enough to have committees, but 
to have 'working' committees, who understand the accounts and 
internal arrangements of their institutions or societies. Inquiry 
not unfrequently proves that the display of names on the cover of 
a society's report is entirely deceptive. The committee are men 
of straw ; the patrons know nothing of the institution, never make 
use of it, and support it only by giving their names ; the officials 
are sometimes absolute managers, sometimes even managers prima- 
rily in their own interests. Unpaid service, it is said in extenuation, 
is shifty and irresponsible, but it is well that as many people as 
possible should be interested in charitable work, even if their services 
be often only nominal. This argument might be passed by, if the . 
pageantry of names did not cover the working of institutions which 
are affecting for good or for evil the future lives of many who 
cannot protest on their own behalf and are practically in the 
absolute control of their superiors^ To guard the donor and the 
recipient, there ought to be a ready means of ascertaining whether 
there is a frequent periodical meeting of a committee of manage- 
ment, composed of members qualified to serve from a knowledge of 
the details of their Society's work and of its general bearing. 
Charities want not patrons, but workers. They are puffed, adver- 
tised, and pleaded for in a self-seeking, self -laudatory style, as if 
bent on gaining the applause of men ; or they are aided by dinners, 
festivals, balls, and the like, as if they should find a place among 
the pastimes of Society and make money out of its fashionable 
pleasures. Instead of this, they should assume their rightful position 
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as insfcituiions to which in one department the nation entrusts 
the constant work of national regeneration. Thej would then 
combine to put down all that is false in themselves, and expend 
and economise their resources in men and money to fulfil this duty 
in the most perfect manner. 

Next to the constitution of the committee of an institution 
come the accounts and the annual report. A yearly balance-sheet 
should be made out and audited by public accountants or other 
competent persons, whose addresses should be given. A report 
should be published every year and sent to all subscribers and 
donors : to this report should be appended a list of subscribers 
and donors, with the amount of their contributions added up and 
agreeing with the balance-sheet. 

These may seem obvious precautions. They are, however, 
often overlooked. A friend, who contributes to many institutions, 
acts upon and suggests to others the following rules : — 

(1) Not to (five to charitable institutions that publish no list of contributors. 

(2) To require that the amounts in such lists be added up and carried for- 
ward from page to page, and finally totalled at the end.' 

(3) To pay all contributions by cheque, on account of the charity named, 
crossed by its bankers. 

In this book maid fide charities have been excluded as far aa 
possible : of the comparative utility of those mentioned the reader 
must be his own judge. 

YIII. — On District Visiting; Personal Charity and Wholesale 

Charity. 

AimsffMng Jf the f^viTig of moucy and tickets is subordinated to the endea- 

tea<;iiing vour to influence the poor, personal charity itself, as, for instance, in 
sepwrat^. visitiug the homes of the poor, will assume new conditions. It is ques- 
tionable whether * house-to-house visitation ' is not a waste of energy. 
Comparatively few people have the tact and knowledge to be good 
District Visitors. A constant intrusion into the houses of the poor 
weakens their self-respect, and, if combined with religious ministra- 
tion, tends to hypocrisy. The tract and the shilling are acceptable, 
not the former only. The dinner or tea before the address is 
acceptable, not the latter only. The separation of religions teaching 
and almsgiving is therefore, in the interests of morality, most 
necessary. It will be said, as it is said by many ministers, that, 
going to a wretched room, they cannot pray with people who they 
think are starving: religious ministrations to people left to famish 
seem a cruel mockery. Yet men, who are intent on doing spiritual 
good, whose mood for the time must of necessity be one of hopeful 
and intent earnestness, and who are unable for the moment in their 
absorption in their object to take notice of details, are quite unfit 
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then to judge of evidence, and quite liable to deception by those 
who are callous to their earnestness and in no way scimpulous of 
acting a part. If this is so, it is best that the question of material 
assistance should be entrusted to other hands, or at least dealt with 
at another time. Many cases illustrative of this will be found in Mr. 
Ilornsby "Wright's * Confessions of an Almsgiver,* and * Thoughts and 
Experiences of a Charity Organisationist.' Relief will be more 
wisely granted if it is given apart from religious teaching, and by 
the direction of a committee, after a discussion of the particulars in . 
each instance. 

Instead of 'house-to-house visitation,' a system possible only The after- 
where the leisurely reside, and therefore inapplicable to the poorest 
districts, where presumably it should be most required, should be sub- 
stituted the plan of visiting families in connection with applications 
for assistance.^ The appeal for assistance on the applicant's part 
:has given his benefactor a fair opportunity of helping in his own way 
and on his own conditions. To make inquiries on special points, 
and for the after-care of the case, when the committee has decided 
generally on the mode of assisting, personal charity is often required. 
' Let the philanthropist be made to understand,' says Chalmers (*0n 
the SuflBciency of the Parochial System'), *-that, for the purpose of 
doing aught like substantial or permanent good, something more is 
necessary than to compassionate the poor — he must also consider 
them ; and let him learn at length that there is indeed a more 
excellent way of charity than that to which his own headlong 
sensibilities have impelled him.' 

To be competent to visit the poor, the visitor should be able to Q«aiiflca. 
show them how to economise, how to prepare food simply and well, visitor, 
where to invest savings. She ought to be an authority in domestic 
business. She ought to know what are the requirements of sanita- 
tion. She ought to have- that combination of authority and gentle- 
ness which wins respect and friendship and can stimulate to duty 
without giving offence. * Friendly love perfecteth man.' She 
should not be an almsgiver, but a friend. 

A word may be added here in regard to * wholesale ' charities, The injury 
such as soup-kitchens and the like. Many of the ordinary parochial whoi^Aie 



charities are planned in the belief that the poor must be expected to 
receive some sort of charitable assistance every year. Charities, in 
which, owing to their furnishing the materials, local tradesmen have 
often an interest, are thus continually checking all tendency towards 
the establishment of co-operative stores or of any system. which 

' Od this point the reader might find it usefal to refer tcsome of the pspei^ 
pnblished by the Charity Organisation Society, especially those on 'VolttoteOT 
Work.' Mueh may be said for systematic visitation. If that be preferred, poib* 
reasonable pretest for calling is desirable. The collection of rents may serve Hi- 
this or the weekly collection of savings, or a visit in regard to children who 
attend a school in -which the visitor teaches or is a manager. 

h 



charity. 
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may make the poor more independent. Like the villagers who were 
aboat to establish a friendly society, bat repented when they 
remembered that for its benefits they would have to pay many 
annnal contributions, and in the end would have no out- relief, while 
to qualify for out-relief no such contributions were necessary — so the 
poor may fairly argue that, as relief is both fairly abundant 
and recurs with the recurrence of the winter, it is against 
their own interest to make any very hard and unpleasant effort 
to provide entirely for themselves. If they push themselves 
out of the class * poor,' or rather * indigent,' they lose these 
casual alms. Indeed, charities given io the multitude are alto- 
gether wrong. To be beneficial, charity must adjust its means 
to the wants of the particular case, and not leave that case till it 
has effected a cure. Wholesale charities either demoralise the 
poor by their periodicity — e,g, in every hard winter — or they feed 
the casual pauper, who, if charity is plentiful, lives out of the 
workhouse; or if, as in a mild winter, it is scarce, retires to 
the more rigorous discipline of the house. The use of the 
*^»arit{e8in charities given in kind is limited. They are suitable for interim 
useful. help until the case is permanently aided ; and they are useful in 

sick cases, in which nourishing diet is required. The way in which 
tickets and trifles in food and money are often given is illustrated in 
the following cases : — 

( 1) ' This case had long been known to the Committee. The man was a cabman, 
aged 41, but puffers from gout, and can seldom do any work. The wife applied 
to a Irtdy in the neighbourhood for assistance. Their rooms were very dirty 
Hud untidy, and £3 was due for rent. There were six children, aged from 
3 to 21. It WAS ascertained that the wife and children were earring 285. a 
woek and some food, and that they were receiving broken food daily from one 
Udy, and 1«. a week from anoth«»r, and occasional tickets from the clergy, making 
their income at least 34«. or 36«. a week, besides anything the husband might 
earn.* 

, (2) * A woman and her grown-up daughter, living together, had been receiving 
charitable tickets for a long time, till the visitor thought it would not be right to 
spend more on these people, who seemed to get no better off; and the case was 
referred to this Committee. On inquiring into particulars it was ascertained that 
their earnings, though not large, would be sufficient to maintain them, if it was 
not that their rent was very high— 6«. 6rf. The Committee persuaded them to move 
into cheaper lodgings, at Zs, 6i., which were found for them by the Biblewoman; 
but to enable them to move, and to prevent their furniture being detained for the 
heavy arrears of rent they had incurred, about 50a. had to be paid, which was 
given about half by the rector of the parish and half by the Society for the Relief 
of Distress. They thus became self-supporting ; but if the tickets had never been 
given they would have had to move long before ; the 8«. a week which they would 
thus have saved would have been more to them than the value of the tickets ; and 
as the arrears of rent wotdd not have been incurred, a little thoughtfulness would 
both have saved them from being long dependent on charity, and have saved the 
valne^of the tickets and the 60«. for more necessitous cases.' 

> (3) ^ A middloHiged single woman, about eight years ago, applied ix> this Com- 
nlittee. She was represented by all who knew her as highly respectable ; she was said 
to be well-connected, but she was in great distress, as she could not leam enough to 
keep herself by needlework. Pending inquiries as to means of permanent employ- 
ment or assistaoco, the Committee organised a temporary weekly allowance for 
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her. But those who gave it were not willing to continue any regular help, the 
woman herself was not willing to work, unfortunately finding begging easier, and 
the good connections vanished on inquiry. The Committee then refused further 
help, unless she took a situation. But other persons took another view of the 
matter. Whenever she called at certain houses she was sure of ^* a tritle " in 
money and food ; from others she would beg for, and receive, 5«. for materials to 
make up servants* caps, &c., and from many she received help in reply to letters. 
One lady sent l8. a week, but inquired no further into her resources. And what 
was the result ? Side by side with the habit of begging grew the habit of drinj^* 
ing, and last year she was found living in abject wretchedness, in a miserable 
room containing only a box and a mattress, on bare boards. Still she obtained 
enough money from " charitable people " to find means to spend her evenings in 
public- houses, returning intoxicated late in the night. At length her strength 
held out no longer against such habits, and she found her way to the workhouse, 
only at first to stay there a short time, and then to come out and drink once more ; 
but there can be little doubt where her days must end. Her tale is a sad monu- 
ment to the " cruel kindness " of unthinking charity.' 

IX. — The Municipal Administration of the Metropolis. 

The local administration of the Metropolis is of so complex a 
character that attention should be drawn to it at the ontset. Here 
and throughout we wish to place before the reader the charities on 
the one hand, and on the other the legislative provisions for the 
relief of affliction and destitution. 

The area of the Metropolis is different, and differently divided, 
for different purposes. The most important area of administration 
is that known as * the Metropolitan area.' It covers 75,462 acres, 
and in 1891 it contained a population of 4,211,743. It now forms 
the new connty of London {see p. cl.). (1) For the election of 
members of Parliament it is divided into 58 boroughs and electoral 
divisions, each of which returns one member, excepting the City, 
which retnms two. For the election of members of the Connty 
Council the same electoral districts are used. The registered 
• County electors * elect 118 members, two for each division, ex- 
cepting the City, which has four. (2) For the purposes of local 
management, local drainage, sanitation, etc., the Metropolitan area 
18 divided into 27 parishes, each under a Vestry elected by the 
parochial electors, ahd 13 District Boards of Works, including the 
Woolwich Local Board («ee p. cxlviii.). (3) For the administration 
of the Poor Law there are, in the Metropolitan area, 30 Poor Law 
parishes or unions. In each of these there is a Board of Guardians 
elected by the parochial electors {see p. xxiv.), and entrusted with 
the legal relief of the poor.^ (5) For the management of Asylums 
for Imbeciles and Idiots («6e p. cxxxviii.), and of Hospitals for 

» In the Metropolis for Poor Law purposes there are 14 parishes and Itf 
unions. For brevity's sake, however, the word * Union * has been generally used 
{zee oJbso p. zlvii.). A Union is a union of t*^ or more parishes, each of which 
send its representatives to a common Board of Guardians. The paneh (89 & do 
Vict,, d. 1 3 , 8. 18, and the Interpretation Act 1889) is a place fot which a separate 
poor-rate i'', or can be, made^ or for which a separate overseer is, or can be, 
appointed. 

hi 
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Infectious Diseases {see p. cxli.), there is a Metropolitan Asjlams 
Board, consisting of representatives of the Poor Law parishes and 
unions, and members nominated by the Local Government Board 
(see p. cxxxiii.). (6) For the administration of the School Board, 
and for the election of its members, the Metropolitan area is divided 
into 11 parts (set p. cvii.). The members of the Board are elected 
by the ratepayers, except in the City, where the voters include all 
the Parliamentary voters. (7) There is the Police. The Metro- 
politan Police District covers the area within a radius of 15 miles 
from Charing Cross. The City has an independent administration of 
police. (8) For magisterial purposes, the Metropolis is divided into 
13 Police Court districts, in addition to two courts held in the City. 
The Metropolitan police courts are named from the streets or districts 
where they are held-^Bow Street, Westminster, Marlborough Street, 
Marylebone, Clerkenwell, Thames, Southwark, Lambeth, Worship 
Street, Dalston (or North London), Hammersmith,. Wands worth (or 
South- Western), and Greenwich with Woolwich. Except at the last- 
named courts, which are open, the former from 10 a.m. to 1.30, and 
the latter from 2.30 p.m. to 5, a magistrate is in attendance daily 
from 10 to 5. The City police courts are at the Justice Booms 
in the Mansion House . and the Guildhall. They are open 
daily from 10 to 4, and on Saturdays from 10 to 1. (9) The 
Metropolis is divided into the districts (generally conterminous with 
the parishes or unions) and sub-district^ of the Registrar- General for 
statistical purposes, returns of births and deaths, etc. (10) The 
local government of the City is in the hands of a Court of Common 
Council consisting of 26 Aldermen, out of whom the Lord Mayor 
is annually elected,^ and 206 Common Councillors. Both Aldermen 
and Common Councillors are elected by the Parliamentary voters 
in the City,^ the former for life, the latter annually. The elections 
are by wards, of which there are 26. The duties which elsewhere 
devolve upon a Vestry or District Board are there entrusted to 
Commissioners, of the Sewers, appointed by ihe Court of Common 
Council. It is iblmost inevitable that an almond should be brought 
into, contact with most of these bodies, or have to ascertain their 
duties on some points, in order to endeavour to remove evils and to 
assist cases which he will meet with in the course of his work. 

* The City Livery Companies hare an indirect influence on the govern- 
ment of the City; There ure 74 of these Gompanies. Their 'Liverymen* form 
the chief part of the Court of Commpn H^dl .o|, the City of London. This Court 
of Common Hall consists of ' the Lord Mayor, at: least four Aldermen, and such of 
^p IdTerjmeik of the various City Companies as are of one year!s standing, 
iirde of the City, and have paid their liyery fees.' It elects the City Sheri£§, 
Chamberlain, Bridge Masters, and Auditors. The Lord Mayor is elected from 
amongst such of the Aldermen as have senred as City Sheriff. — See * Qreater 
I^ndon and its Oovemment,' by Geox^ WhMe, and Firth's * MunicipEil London.' 

^ The ' Liveiymen, free by birth or servitude, and residing within twenty-five 
miles uf the City,' are among the Parliamentary voters in the City. 
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X. — On the Functions of tbe Poor Law and of Charity. 

It has been said above that charity, as there is a Poor Law in J^^^J^ 
England, may safely restrict itself to eligible cases. It is hardly between 
too much to say that no person should take part in at l^st public relief and 
charitable work without a general knowledge of the fanctions of reitet. *^ ^ 
the Poor Law. 

The claim for Poor Law ijelief rests, it may be broadly stated, 
upon the destitution of the claimant. Merit has nothing to 
do with it. The vicious and virtuous are equally entitled to it. 
The humane from motives of charity, and the prosperous from 
motives of self- protection, would not suffer the destitute to 
starve. A Poor Law was therefore established. But neither 
would they tempt the self-supporting to destitution. Therefore it 
was established under just but hard restrictions. * The fundamental 
principle ' — to quote the often-quoted passage of the report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, 1834 — * with respect to the legal relief of 
the poor is, that the condition of the pauper ought to be on the whole 
less eligible than that of the independent labourer. The equity 
and expediency of this principle are equally obvious. Unless the 
condition of the pauper is on the whole less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer, the law destroys the strongest motives to 
good conduct, steady industry, providence, and frugality among the 
labouring classes, and induces persons, by idleness or imposture, to 
throw themselves upon the poor rates for support.* The indepen- 
dent labourer has to be protected only against destitution. * The 
pauper has no just ground for complaint, if at the same time that 
his physical wants are amply provided for, his condition should be 
less eligible than that of the poorest class of those who contribute 
to his support.* ^ On the threshold of the question then we see the 
boundary lines of charity and the Poor Law. To charity it is 
not a matter of primary importance, whether a person is destitute 
or not. For it destitution is no test. It has more chance of helping 
effectually if a person be not destitute. It has to prevent destitution 
and indigence. It may have to supply actual necessaries, but to 
place the poor beyond the reach of need or to prevent the recurrence 
of need is its true vocation. It is unlimited in its scope, and gives 
as a free gift. From the point of view of the Poor Law the question 
of destitution is all-important. It is the passport to relief. Its 

* Subject to modifications, to be subsequently mentioned, but which do not 
materially affect the general principle^—' The function of the Guardians is to re^ 
lieve destitution actually existing, and not to expend the money of the ratepayers 
in preventing a person becoming destitute, that is to say, they can only expend 
the poor rates in supplying the destitute persons with actual necessaries, sucii as 
food, clothing, or Icxlging, or the means of obtaining food, clothing, or lodging 
temporarily, if the destitute person cannot be immediately received into the work- 
house.' — ' The Poor Law Orders of the Poor Law Commissioners, the Poor Law 
Board, and the Local Government Board,' by W. Cunningham Glen, 1883* p. 63^ 
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administration is tied and bound with restrictions. Its supplies are 
drawn from a ratepayers' trust fund. Its main purpose is not 
to prevent or remove distress, bat to alleviate it. It is a stern 
alleviative measure. It helps only when it must ; charity always 
when it wills. Charity like the Poor Law may destroy * the 
strongest motives to good conduct, steady industry, providence, and 
frugality.' Investigation, fortified by tests, guards the one ; know- 
ledge and inquiry ought to guard th^ other. 

XI. — The Administration of the Poor Laws : The Local 
Government Board. 

The administration of Poor Law relief is vested in the Board of 
Guardians, the local authority established for the purpose in each 
union, subject to the direction and control of the Local Government 
Board, the central authority. The Board by elaborate * orders ' and 
numerous forms has settled with precision the duties of each officer 
to be employed by the Guardians, how their establishments are to 
be managed, how their albcounts are to be kept, and generally how 
their relief is to be given. ^ Without the consent of the Local 
Government Board the Guardians may neither appoint nor remove 
any officer. On the other hand, the limitations to the powers of the 
Local Government Board are these : it cannot interfere with the 
laws of settlement and removal (of which a few words further on) ; 
it cannot order relief in a particular case ; and it cannot compel 
attendance at a worship, or education in a religious creed, objected 
to by the pauper. 

The Local Government Board (Whitehall) is composed of a 
President (at present the Bight Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P.), and 
as eX'Officio members, the Lord President of the Privy Council, the 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lord Privy Seal and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. For the su pervision of the local admin- 
istration the Board has Inspectors and Auditors. The former are 
entitled to visit workhouses, attend and, without a vote, take part in 
meetings of Boards of Guardians, and to hold inquiries and summon 
witnesses in regard to any question of Poor Law administration, 
The latter have full powers to * examine, audit, allow or disallow 
of accounts and of items therein.' Any payment at variance 
with the rules or orders of the Local Gt>vernment Board is dis- 
allowed, though the Board has discretionary power of remitting 
the disallowance surcharged. There is thus a very strict control. 

* ' As regards the relief of persons who are in receipt of charitable contribu- 
tions, it may be observed that if the fact comes to the knowledge of the Guardians, 
in the case of an application to them for relief, they are bound to act upon it, and 
either wholly refuse relief, or to give such an amount only as, with the other 
assistance the applicant receives, will be sufficient to relieve his actual necessities.^ 
Glen : Poor Law Orders, p. 64 (1883). 
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In tbe Metropolitan area there are three Inspectors and two 
Auditors, and there are 30 Parishes or Unions. 

XII. — The Boaed of Gcaedians : Illustrations of the Importance 
OF Co-operation with the Charitable. 

The population and area of these Unions is stated in the local 
lists (printed in the Register), with the addresses of the District 
Schools, Workhouses, Casual wards, and other particulars. 

If there is thorough co-operation between the Guardians and Evidence of 

,.-, 3..1 i.1. 1., theadvan- 

charitable persons on sound pnnciples, many cases of distress which tape of co- 
would otherwise have been improperly or insufficiently assisted, beTween'^ 
will be cai-efully attended to. Two plans of co-operation may be and c^rity. 
mentioned. At Kensington members of the Charity Organisation 
Committee see most of the applicants for out-relief, and at once 
interfere if they think their money or advice can prevent a man 
from becoming a pauper. Similarly, they and other charitable 
persons are constantly examining the more hopeful of the inmates 
of the workhouse, and are ready to do what they can to restore the 
paupers to independence. In order to investigate these cases 
more closely, members of the Charity Organisation Committee 
attend the meetings of the Guardians' House Committee, and a 
Sub-Committee of the Charity Organisation Committee meets at the 
workhouse. The following instances show how such plans of co- 
operation work : — 

A., a young woman, presented herself for admission to the workhouse, but the 
oflRcer who saw her, struck by her appearance and manner, advised her, before 
taking any further step, to consult a lady, a member of this Committee, whose 
addr<»ss he gave her. She did so, and, her story being at once inquired into, it 
appeared that she had been in highly respectable service ; had left to nur^e a 
, sister in ill-heahh, on whom she spent all her savings ; had come to London on her 
sister's death, hoping to fiiid employment, but failed ; and, finding herself getting 
into debt, had resolved, in desperation, to seek refuge in the workhouse. Assist- 
ance was immediately given her, the money necessary to g»-t requisite clothing was 
advanced, and employment obtained for her. She is now in a superior situation, 
has repaid the money lent to her^ and acknowledged with deep gratitude the help 
which saved her. 

B., a girl of wandering habits, but apparently nr)t of bad character, who had 
drifted into the workhouse, was sent to a training home and thence 10 service. 

A widow of 47, who was in receipt of parish relief, asked for help. She had 
four daughters of earning age. The home was very dirty, and the family of low 
type. The Committee decided not to assist the family with money, but advised 
the mother to try and get work, and offered to assist in improving the position of 
any of the daughters. The secoad one, a cripple of no occupation, was the only 
one who consented to be helped. Medical opinion was taken, and a boot supplied 
her at a cost of 23«. The boot was found to be of very little, if any, use, and the 
girl was sent to the Westminster Hospital. It was decided that an operation was 
necessary. This was done, and later on a second one, and the doctor ordered a 
surgical appliance, which was supplied by the Committee at a cost of £Z. lOs. 
The girl was sent to a home (where she improved very much) to learn housework, 
and afterwards a situation ^&a found for her. This she lost at once through 
temper. Another situation was found her, where she seemed comfortably settl^, 
and was left to the care of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants. 
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H. T. This old man was peferr»-Ki to the Committee by a member of the 
Board of Guardians. T. is aged 77. His wife is 74, and paralysed. He has 
worked 30 years for one firm, he has been 30 years in a friendly society, which 
he helped to found, aud he has been for 60 jears a member of his trade society. 
His fnendly society has no superHnnuHtion allowance. His only child, a daughter, 
is married to a brushmaker, and she keeps a sweet shop. ' She helps her old 
parents as far as she can, and, living in the immediate neighbourhood, sends one 
of her children to look after them. T. is in receipt of 6«. a week from his trade 
society, and this Committee have raised a pension of 6s. a week for him. In the 
middle of next ^ ear he will receive from his friendly society 8*. a week for 12 
weeks, and after that 4^. a wetk for 1 2 weeks. The Committee will regulate their 
pension accordingly. 

In the following cas«. in which defects of character had brought the applicant 
to the workhouse, it was found iiupossible to rescue him. *L..' a painter, was 
given a fresh start after bting many months in the workhousp. He did a good 
summer's work, earning from 30s. to £2 a week, but he afterwards applied again 
to the Guardians for relief, and probably spent the winter wich his family in the 
workhouse. 

At Kensington a Workhouse Girls' Aid Committee has also 
been formed. A member of tbe Committee takes down the case of 
each girl. Inquiries are made either by the Charity Organisation 
Society or by a lady familiar with their practice. If tbe Com- 
mittee are satisfied that the girl wishes to lead a better life^ a situa- 
tion is looked out for her, and help granted according to her require- 
ments for herself and for her child. Parents are sought out. 
Mother and child are visited periodically, and payments received 
on the children's behalf. At St. Pancras and elsewhere there are 
similar committees. 

There are thus many reasons why those who possess time and 
leisure, and desire to undertake charitable work, should become 
members of Boards of Guardians. 

XIII. — The Election of Boards of Guardians: its Importance. 

SJwnment ^'^® Local Government Act of 1 894 has placed the election of Poor 

Act 1894. Law Gnardians and, subject to the orders of the Local Government 
Board, the whole management of the Poor Law, in the hands of tbe 
parochial electors. Whatever it may ha^e been in the past, now at 
least in one sense the administration of the Poor Law will be popular. 
In future there will be no plural vote, no necessary qualification by 
rate, no ex-officio Guardians : the elections will be by ballot ; and any 
resident of twelve months may stand for election. Now, therefore,, 
it is the task of the true reformer to make the Poor Law popular 
in the best sense of the word. It sl)ould not, under its new- 
administrators, become an institution which the people will regard 
as a mere source of relief, distributed according to the seeming wants 
of particnlar cases, but it should be a system of relief administered 
with jastice, and in such a way that those who, from feebleness of 
character, poorness of spirit, or carelessness easily slip into habits of 
dependence, shall not be tempted to rely on any help e:icept the 
help of their own heads and hands. These principles are quite 
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compatible with a thoughtful and kindly provision for the sick and 
also for the aged, for whose maintenance no other and better 
source of assistance is available; but they may quickly be for- 
gotten, and the country may become involved in many old evils, 
habited in new guises and called by new names, if the adndnistra- 
tion of the Poor Law is not as deliberative, conscientious, and 
even, as in the last twenty years it has tended to become. If on 
the old bystem it was the duty of those who enjoyed the magnified 
influence of the plural vote to take part in Poor Law elections, 
now they should do more. They should explain their views fully 
and support them by appeals to personal and general experience ; 
and they should show that good sense, kindness, and real humanity 
form the groundwork of methods of relief which at first sight may 
appear to many over-precise and unsympathetic. Mistakes may 
now very likely be made, with the result that pauperism will 
increase ; but, unless the whole policy of electing the Poor Law 
Guardians by popular vote is a vast and irreparable mistake, we 
must believe that the change will produce good and not evil, and that 
the new electorate will be open to persuasion and guidance, if men 
and women of the same earnestness and ability as those who have 
in the last generation devoted themselves to this branch of work, 
come forward and use their influence wisely and persistently. Then 
the spirit of opposition to the Poor Law which often shows itself, 
and which is now used sometimes as a political lever, will be 
superseded by a spirit of confidence. It will no longer be felt to be 
a harsh system devised and controlled to protect the pockets of the 
richer ratepayers, and to dole out meagre relief to the indigent, 
but a system administered equitably for the well-being of the 
community as a whole, by the representatives of the whole 
people. 

There are two main points to be explained : (T.) What is the new 
franchise for election on Boards of Guardians ; (II.) Who are quali- 
fied to serve as candidates. We have also (III.) to touch on a few 
miscellaneous points of importance. 

I. The change that has taken place may be summed up in two The 
words : the parochial elector has taken the place of the 4^tepayer. S^^n*^ 
But some preliminary explanation is needed. 

Before the Local Government Act of 1894 ^ was passed the 
conn try, apart from other administrative districts not important for 
our purpose, was divided into Parishes — places where * a separate 
poor rate is, or can be, made,' or for which * a separate overseer is, or 
can be, appointed '^ — Rural and Urban Sanitary Districts, Unions 
of Parishes for Poor Law purposes, Municipal and County Boroughs, 
and Counties. The Local Government Act of 1888 reformed the 

' Local Government Act 1894, 66 & 67 Vict., c. 73. 

2 The Interpretation Act 1889, 52 & 63 Vict., c. 63, s. 4. 
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administration of the larger areas, the Coanties. The Act of ] 894 
reformed that of the lesser areas, some for the purposes of general 
administration, all for the purposes of the Poor Law. In future 
therefore : — 

1. Each Rural Parish will have a Parish Meeting or Parish 
Council.* 

2. Each Bural or Urhan Sanitary District will have its District 
Council. 

3. As the Bural Parishes before elected Guardians, who were also 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, so now they will elect District Coun- 
cillors who will represent the parish as (a) District Councillors, and 
(6) Guardians, and as Guardians they will be an administrative body 
separate and distinct from the District Conncil. 

4. Elsewhere — i.e, everywhere except in Rural Districts — there 
will be Boards of Guardians as heretofore. 

5. When the Union includes part of a Rural and part of an 
Urban District, the Rural Parishes within it will send their Council- 
lors to the Board of Guardians, the Urban Parishes their Guardians. 

6. But everywhere the members of Boards of Guardians will, 
like Rural or Urban District Councillors, be elected by the parochial 
electors. 

7. To be a parochial elector a person must have his or her name 
on the Local Government register of electors, or the Parliamentary 
register of electors, so far as they relate to the parish. These two 
registers together form the register of the parochial electors.^ 

The names on these registers make up a constituency of every 
rank and class. 

A. — The Parliamentary Register. 
The Register Subject to disqualifications to be mentioned below, the follow- 
Eiectors. ing qualifications entitle a man of full age to have his name placed 
on this register : — 

1. As OWNER : if he is the owner of — 

(a) A freehold of forty shillings clear yearly value if the estate be for in- 
heritance, OP in actual occupation, or acquired by marriage settlement, 
devise, or promotion to any benefice or office ; 
(ft) A freehold of five pounds clear yearly value if an estate for life or lives ; 

(c) A copyhold or other tenure (not freehold) held for lives, or any larger 

estate, of the clear yearly value of five pounds ; 

(d) A leasehold of five pounds dear yearly value if originally created for a 

period of not l^-ss than sixty years, or of not less than fifty pounds clear 
yearly value if originally created for a term of not less than twenty years. 
2.. As to OCCUPATION : the following have the franchise «s occupiers : — 
(fl) Every man of full age, who is the occupier (whether owner or tenant^ 
and for twelve months previous to the fifteenth of July has been the 
occupier, of lands or tenements in the parish of the value of ten pounds, 
the ratps on which have been paid ; 

* Where the Urban Sanitary Authority was the Corporation or Council of a 
Borough, that title remains. Vestries in the Metropolis retain their title {see 
p. cxHx.). 

* Local Government Act 1894, s. 44. 
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(6) Every inhabitant male of fall age, who has on the fifteenth of July and 

during the whole of the preceding twelve months occupied, as owner 

or tenant, or by virtue of any office or service, a dwelling-house, or any 

part of a dwelling-house, which has been rated and on which the rates 

• have been paid; 

(c) Every occupier of lodgings, being a man of fr.ll age, of the clear yearly 
value unfurnished of ten pounds, who has resided iu them for the whole 
of twehe months previously to the fifteenth of July of the year in which 
he claims to be registtred. 

B. — The Local Government (or County) Kegister. 

To be qualified as an elector on this register, it is necessary 
(1) to be registered as a county elector ; and (2) to be entitled to 
register under the County Electors Act 1888 (sections 2 and 3).* 
There are two franchises : the extended bargess franchise, and the 
ten pounds occupation qualification. Under the former a person is 
not entitled to be registered unless qualified as follows : — 

(a) Is of full age on or before the preceding fifteenth of July ; 

(6) Is on the fifteenth of July in any year, and has been during the whole 
of the then last preceding twelve months, in occupation, joint or several, of any 
house, warehouse, counting-house, shop, or other building (in this Act referred 
to as qualifying property) in the county ; and 

(c) Hhs during the whole of those twelve months resided in the county or 
within fifteen miles thereof ; * and 

(d) Has been rated in respect of the qualifying property to all poor rates 
made during those twelve months for the parish wherein the property is situate ; 
and 

{e) Has on or before the twentieth of the same July paidall such rates, includ- 
ing county rates (if any), as have become payable by him in respect of the 
qualifying property up to the then last preceding fifth of January." 

Under the ten pounds qaalification franchise a person is not 
entitled to be registered unless qualified as follows : — 

(a) He must, during thewhole twelve months immediately preceding the fifteenth 
day of July, have been an occupier as owner or tenant of some land or tenement 
in the cohnty of the clear yearly value of not less than ten pounds ; and 

(b) Must have resided in or within fifteen miles of the county during six 
months immediately preceding the fifteenth day of July ; and 

(c) Such person, or some one else, must, during the said twelve months, have 
been rated to all poor rates made in respect of such land or tenement; and 

(d) All sums due in respect of the said land or tenement on account of any 
poor rate made and allowed during the twelve months immediately preceding the 
fifth of January next before the registration, or on account of any assessed taxes 
due before the said fifth day of January, must have been paid on or before the 
twentieth day of July. 



' See the * County Councillor's Guide,* pp. 253, 254, 195, 203. 

* * The name of the person must appear in the rate book, and an occupier who 
pays or tenders to the overseers the amount due for his poor rate is entitled to 
have his name registered, and, even if the overseers fail to enrol it, he is 
nevertheless deemed to be rated. "Where a person succeeds to property by descent, 
marriage, marriage settlement, devise, or promotion to a benefice or office, the 
occupancy and rating of his predecessor are equivalent to those of his successor.* 

' When the owner pays the poor rate, there is by the Poor Rate Assessment 
and Collection Act a constructive payment by the occupier. 
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Joint occupiers, if the valae of the land or tenement is such as 
to give ;^10 or more to each occupier, are entitled to register. 

Every person (including unmarried women and widows, of full 
age) so qualified shall be entitled to be registered as a London county 
elector, unless he be (a) an alien, or (hy has, within the twelve 
months aforesaid, received union or parochial relief or other alms ; 
or (c) is disentitled under any Act of Parliament, e.g. convicted of 
treason or felony or of corrupt practices at elections. A person in 
receipt of parochial relief is thus under (b) disentitled, but with 
the following exceptions : if parochial relief is given to his blind or 
deaf and dumb wife, child, or children ; if such relief is given 
to his father ; if he accepts public vaccination ; if the Guardians 
pay his children's fees ; if he receive assistance by admission 
to a hospital of the Metropolitan Asylums Board (52 & 53 
Vict., c. 56, s. 3), or by the receipt *for himself or any of his 
family, of any medical or surgical assistance or any medicine at 
the expense of any poor rate.' Medical and surgical assistance 
is defined as including * all medical and surgical attendance, ^ 
and all matters and things supplied by or on the recommendation 
of the medical officer having authority to give such attend- 
ance and recommendation at the expense of the poor rate ' (48 
& 49 Vict., c. 46). Further, a person is not disentitled to be regis- 
tered (Municipal Corporations Act 1882, 45 & 46 Vict., c. 50, s. 33) 
if he has received medical and surgical assistance from the trustees 
of the county charities, or has been removed, by order of a justice, 
to a hospital or place of reception for the sick at the cost of any 
local authority ; nor if his child has been admitted to and taught in 
any public or endowed school.* 

If a person's name is on the register of parochial electors, that 
is in itself sufficient evidence that he has the right to vote.* 
The Finally, not only unman ied women and widows are erftitled to 

vSa^^ ' vote, but married women also, if they are qualified ; that is, if they 
possess any of the qualifications required for registration in the 
Local Government register. A husband and wife cannot be 
qualified in respect of the same property,^ but if, for instance, one 
is entered as owner and the other as occupier of different properties 
in the same parish, each may vote for that parish. 

* Cf. ' London Government,* pp. 236 and 248. It would peem that where, as 
in Rural Districts, the work of the Poor Law Guardians will, under the Local 
Government Act of 1894, be placed in the hands of District Councillors, those 
who receive medical relief as defined by 48 & 49 Vict. c. 46, the Medical Relief 
Disqualification Act, will retain their franchise, although in voting for District 
Couucillois they will also be voting for Guardians. But in Urban Districts, where 
the Boards of Guardians still remain separate bodies, they will be able to vote (as 
in London) for the Local Board or Vestry, but not for the Board of Guardians. 

« Local Government Act 189 i, s. 44 (1). 

• Sec. 43. 
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These paragraphs on the parochial electorate may seem rather 
intricate, and after all reference mnst be often had to technical 
books when questions of difficaltj arise. But it is worth while to 
study with some closeness the qaestion who is a parochial elector, 
when so much turns upon local elections. 

II. * Next, in regard to the qualification of candidates: A person Local 
shall not be qualified to be elected or to be a Guardian for a Poor Act lai™^ 
Law Union unless ' (According to the Local Goverment Act 1894) — '*» "• ^® ^^^' 

* (1) He is a parochial elector ; or 

* (2) Has during the whole of the twelve months preceding 
the election resided in the Union, or 

* (3) [Unless] in the case of a Guardian for a parish wholly or 
partly situate within the area of a borough, whether a county borough 
or not, he is qualified to be elected a councillor for that borough ; 

* And no person shall be disqualified by sex or marriage for being 
elected or being a Guardian.' 

Therefore all persons, men or women, are eligible for service 
as Guardians who are either (1) parochial electors, or (2) twelve 
months^ residents. The candidates may thus be chosen from an 
even wider field than the electorate. 

III. Lastly, fidme miscellaneous points. 

(1) Nominations must be made in writing on papers provided by 
the returning officer, usually the Clerk to the Guardians. The nomi- 
nation paper must be signed * by two parochial electors of the parish 
or other area as proposer and seconder, and no more, and shall state 
their respective places of abode.' The parochial elector can only sign 
a nomination paper for any parish or other area for which he is regis- 
tered as a parochial elector ; and he can sign papers for only one parish 
or other area. He cannot nominate a larger number of candidates 
than the total number that are to be elected for that parish or area. 

(2) *Each elector may give one vote and no more for each of 
any number of persons not exceeding the number to be elected.' ^ 

(3) The poll on the day of election must be open between 6 and 
8 in the evening. 

/ (4) The term of office of a Guardian is three years, but * one- 
third, as nearly as may be, of every Board of Guardians shall go 
out of office on the fifteenth day of April in each year, and their 
places shall be filled by the newly-elected Guardians.' A County 
Council is, however, empowered, on application from a Board of 
Gnar^iaps, to order a retirement of the whole Board every third year, 

'''"Residence" appears to mean a personal dwelling within the. nnipD, as 
disdnguisbed from the mere occupation of property. For some purposes a person 
may have more than one residence. Thus he may have houses in different places, 
each of which may be called his r«>sidence ; but it may be doubted whether, for 

Sirposes of this Act, a mad can reside in more than one place.' See The Local 
overnment Act 1894, p. 122. Macmorran & Dill. 
« Sec. 20 (4). 
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(5) * A Board of Guardians may elect a chairman or vice- 
chairman, or both, and not more than two other persons from ont- 
side their own body, bat from persons qualified to be Guardians of 
the Union, and any pei*son so elected shall be an additional 
Guardian and member of the Board.* 

It is greatly hoped that readers of this * Introduction * will take 
an active interest in the election of Guardians wherever they may 
have votes, and, if they are almoners, wherever their work may lie. 
A misguided or lavish bestowal of Poor Law relief produces evil re- 
sults on character and on family life with which the most widely 
diffused State education cannot cope. The Board of Guardians are 
ill the most practical, forcible manner — viz. by giving or withholding 
relief — either the moral instructors or the well-intentioned enemies 
of that large section of the poor which is on the verge of pauperism. 

XIV. — ^The Doties of Gdardians in regard to Indoor and 
Outdoor Relief. 
Under the management of the Guardians are Workhouses, 
Infirmaries, and Schools (Indoor Relief) ; Casnal wards and casual 
relief; and outdoor general and medical relief, including medical 
relief at Poor liaw Dispensaries. In the Metropolis several unions 
share District Schools and other establishments. What these are 
will be seen in the local lists. 
WOTkhouMe The workhouse (or rather, perhaps, we should say, indoor relief) 

is the corner-stone of the English Poor Law system. That com- 
bination of buildings which is usually called the * workhouse,* 
consists of wards or blocks for old men, for old women, for able- 
bodied men, and for able-bodied women, and for children also, if 
they are not lodged in a separate or district school. It has a nursery. 
It affords shelter to persons of unsound or feeble mind and epileptics. 
It has sick wards or an infirmary. And it has a casual ward. It 
is an institution partly alleviative, partly restrictive. It is alleviative 
because it is intended to supply nothing beyond humane and con- 
siderate relief, including, of course, curative relief to the sick, and 
depauperising education to the children. It is restrictive because 
it is managed in such a way as not to attract claimants, but 
to limit relief to those who cannot maintain themselves. The 
cases which charity may fitly leave to the Guardians for 
indoor treatment are incurable cases of vice and intemperance ; 
chronic cases, i.e. cases of intermittent need, in which no 
provision is or can be made for future contingencies; or cases 
of continuous need, in which, owing to the applicant's fault, 
no provision has been made for old age, and in which without 
an allowance he will lack the means of subsistence; canes in 
which relatives are able to assist adequately, and avoid doing so ; 
able-bodied persons ont of work and with no definite prospect of work. 



cases. 
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This list does not pretend to be exhaustive; and it is charity's first 
cluty to take each case on its merits. An olf-hand classification of 
charitable applications as falling nnder any of the above categories 
is greatly to be deprecated. But here we have only to consider in 
some detail what the distinctions are which the Guardians them- 
selves have to draw between indoor and outdoor relief, and what 
are the arrangements of a workhouse. 

A pauper is defined as any * person maintained wholly or in part A pauper. 
by or chargeable to any parish, borough, or city.' ^ But a person 
who receives medical or surgical assistance, or any medicine at the 
expense of any poor rate for himself or any of his family, is not 
a pauper, in the sense that he does not lose his vote for Parlia- 
mentary and County Council elections. He has, however, no vote 
for the election of Guardians.'^ Also, elementary education of a blind 
or deaf and dumb child does not deprive the parent of any 
franchise ^ ; and there are other exceptions (see p. xxviii.). 

In the Returns published by the Local Government Board, the 

* indoor paupei's ' include the paupers in all the establishments 
under the control of the Guardians, and also in some establishments 
not under their management, such as certified schools, schools for 
deaf, blind, and idiots.* Children boarded-out are entered as in 
receipt of outdoor relief. The classes of paupers, in and outdoor, 
are the able-bodied male and female, and their children nnder 16; 
the not able-bodied male and female, and their children, or children 
without parents ; the insane and idiots, and vagrants. Another 
sub-division has also been introduced recently. The able-bodied in- 
door paupers are divided, both males and females, into the two 
categories, *In health,' and 'Temporarily disabled.' The able- 
bodied out-door male paupers are also divided into two classes: 

* Relieved on account of their own sickness, accident, or infirmity,* 
and ' Relieved from other causes.' By this means the pauperism 
due to sickness may in some degree be discriminated from the 
pauperism due to other causes.^ 

For the guidance of Guardians in the administration of outdoor 
relief there are three Orders. Firstly, the General Prohibitory 
Order (Dec. 21, 1844). This applies to the larger number of 
Unions, but not to Unions in the Metropolis, or to Manchester, 
Liverpool, N ewcas tie-on- Tyne, and several other large towns. It 

» See Glen, p. 192. 

« Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Act 1886 (48 & 49 Vict., c 46). 
See ante^ page xxviii., and Note. 

•Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act 1898, 66 & 67 Vict, 
c. 42, 8. 10. See also pp. cxxix. and cxxxi. 

* See Local Government Report 1887-8, pp. 187, 188. 

* In compilinar the statistical portion of the Outdoor Relief List, the following 
rules are observed. If ttie relief is granted to the head of the family for himself 
[or herself], then he and all the family dependent on him are entered as relieved. 
If the relief is granti^d to the head of the family for a member or members of his 
family, then the number of members relieved f s entered jplus one for the head of 
the family. See Poor Law General Orders (Macmorran and Lushington, p. 417), 
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indicates the high-water mark of the actual prohibition of outdoor 
relief at the present time. Next, there is the Outdoor Labour Test 
Order (Oct. 31, 1842). This applies to many of the Unions under 
the Prohibitory Order, and may be considered as an appendix to it. 
Thirdly, there is the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order (Dec. 14, 
1852), which applies to the Metropolis and the larger towns. 

Several of the more advanced metropolitan Boards of Ouardians 
are now in practice adopting an administration of outdoor relief 
in accordance with the Prohibitory Order. They are making the 
grant of out-relief the exception instead of the rule. It is desirable, 
therefore, to place an outline of both Orders before the reader. 
TheProhibi- The Prohibitory Order falls into two main sections : relief to 
aSde^' cases resident in the Union ; relief to non-resident cases. 

Subject to certain exceptions mentioned below, in cases resi- 
dent in the Union, relief, except in the workhouse, is prohibited 
to any able-bodied person, male or female, or to such members of 
his or her family * as may reside with him or her, and may not be 
in employment,' or to the wife of such able-bodied person, if she 
be resident with him. 

Whether a person is or is not able-bodied is a question of 
fact depending upon the physical strength and condition of the 
applicant for relief. Thus, children of 14 or 15, able to maintain 
themselves, may be considered able-bodied, and a man over 60 is 
not necessarily * not able-bodied.' * 

The exceptions then follow : 

Relief out of the workhouse is not prohibited to an able-bodied 
person, where such person 

(1) Shall require relief on account of sudden or urgent 
necessity ; 

(2) Shall require relief on account of any sickness, accident, or 
bodily or mental infirmity affecting such person, or any of his or 
her family ; 

(8) Shall require relief for the purpose of defraying the expenses, 
either wholly or in part, of the burial of his or her family ; 

(4) Shall i*equire relief, being a widow in the first six months 
of widowhood ; 

(5) Shall require relief, being a widow, who has a legitimate 
child or children dependent on her, is incapable of earning bis, her, 
or their livelihood, and has no illegitimate children born after the 
commencement of her widowhood ; 

{6} Shall require relief, being a wife, whose husband is confined 
in any gaol or place of safe custody (subject to Article 4, quoted 
below) ' . 

(7) Shall be the wife or child of any able-bodied man who shall 
be in the service of Her Majesty, as a soldier, sailor, or marine. 
» See Glen, pp. 422, 444 (ed. 1 883), 
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(8) * Where aiiy able-bodied person, not being a soldier, sailor, 
or marine, shall not reside within the Union, but his wife, child, 
or children shall reside within the same, the Board of Guardians 
of the Union, according to their discretion, may (subject to the 
regulation contained in Article 4) afford relief in the workhouse to 
such wife, child, or children, or may allow outdoor relief for any 
such child or children being within the age of nurture [t.e. seven 
years old], and resident with the mother within the Union.' 

The Article 4 of the Order referred to above in exceptions (6) 
and (8) is as follows : — 

* Where a husband of any woman is beyond the seas [t.e. out of 
Great Britain], or in custody of the law, or in confinement in a 
licensed house or asylum as a lunatic or idiot, all relief which 
the Guardians shall give to the wife, or her child or children, shall 
be given to such woman in the same manner, and subject to the 
same conditions, as if she were a widow.' 

The conclusions to be drawn from the exceptions (6) and (8) 
and the Article 4, appear to be, that ' able-bodied women deserted 
by their husbands should only receive relief in the workhouse ' ; 
but *if such a woman requires relief for her children, any child 
under the age of nurture and residing with the mother may receive 
outdoor relief, but the children above that age must be taken into 
the workhouse.' If, however, the husband has gone beyond the 
seas, is in gaol, or confined as a lunatic, she is entitled to relief aa 
if she were a widow. 

To non-residents the Order prohibits outdoor relief, except in ThePiohiw. 
the workhouse, unless (1) where such person, being casually within nS-^^*^^* 
such parish, shall become destitute. wiidento. 

This covers relief to vagrants ; as to the provision for whom 
see p. lix. 

Or (2), where such person shall require relief on account of any 
sickness, accident, or bodily or mental infirmity affecting such 
person or any of his or her family. 

Then follow other exceptions to the prohibition, two of which 
may be noted : an exception by which outdoor relief may be given 
to a widow not resident in the Union for the first six months 
of widowhood ; and an exception by which such relief may be 
given to a widow who has a legitimate child or children dependent 
on her (see above (6) ), and who at the time of her husband's 
death was resident with him in some other place than the parish of 
ber legal settlement, and not situated in the Union in which such 
parish may be comprised. The object of this clause * appears to be 
to avoid the disturbance of those connections and mode of life at a 
distance from the Union to which the family may have become 
accustomed, and which existed at the time of the husband's 
death.' 
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The Prohibitory Order, it will be noticed, prohibits and regulates 
relief in the case of able-bodied men and women only. It neither 
prohibits nOr regnlates relief to those who are not able-bodied. 
Hence it in no way interferes with or alters that part of the law of 
Queen Elizabeth which provides for • the necessary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and sach other among them being poor 
and not able to work.' In all these cases the Guardians can provide 
* necessary * indoor or outdoor relief as they may think best. 
Tes* S^! The Outdoor Test Regulation Order, as has been said, supple- 
Won Order, meuts the Prohibitory Order. It requires the Guardians, if they 
depart from the instructions in regard to able-bodied paupers, and 
relieve them out of the workhouse, (I) to give half of the relief in 
food, clothing, and other articles of necessity ; (2) to give no relief 
while the able-bodied person is employed for wages or hire or 
remuneration by any person; (3) to set every such pauper to 
work ;^ (4) to report to the Local Government Board within fourteen 
days from the date when this Order comes into force, and from time 
to time afterwards, as to the place of work, kind of work, Ac. 
J^eOnWoor The Outdoor Relief Regulation Order (that applicable to the 
lation Order: Metropolis) maybe divided into three chief sections ; dealing with 
resident cases, with non-resident cases, and with the employment 
of the able-bodied. It is limited to setting forth certain conditions 
under which outdoor relief shall be given; but the general view of 
the Board is as follows : — 

* The Board ' (as the letter of instruction to Boards of Guar- 
dians in regard to this Order states), * are of opinion that where 
there is a commodious and efficient workhouse, it is best that the 
able-bodied pauper should be received and set to work therein ; but 
looking to the circumstances of most unions and parishes in London 
and other populous places, they have not thought it expedient in 
this Order to prohibit outdoor relief to any class of paupers.' 
^^2**** Accordingly it is required (1) that whenever the Guardians 

allow relief to any able-bodied male person out of the workhouse, 
one half at least of the relief so allowed shall be given in articles 
of food or fuel, or in other articles of absolute necessity. 

• (2) In resident cases, to prevent relief being squandered, or 
more being given than will provide against actual necessities, 
outdoor relief granted to an indigent poor person for more thanotie 
week must be given or administered weekly or oftener. 

> Whiit the able-bodied person receiyes is, it should be noted, not wages but 
relief. * The object is " to provide a test of destitution," not primarily to get the 
largest return for the labour done. It is doubtless desirable that the paupers for 
the independent employment of whom either capital or inclination is wanting, 
slfDuld in return for their maintenance out of the rate be made to work, with as 
little loss to the union as possible, at some work in which they will not directly 
interfere with the independent labourer.* — Instrttctional letter re Outdoor Labour 
Test Order. 
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(3) * The Guardians or their officers ' are absolutely prohibited 
from using the poor-rates, directly or indirectly, to * establish any 
applicant for relief in trade or business ' ; to * redeem from pawn for 
any applicant any tools, implements, or other arfcioles ' ; to purchase 
or give him any tools, implements, or other articles, except clothing 
or bedding when urgently needed, or * food or fuel, or articles of 
absolute necessity ' ; to pay for the conveyance of any poor person, 
unless it be for the removal of a pauper to a workhouse, district 
school, Ac. ; to pay rent wholly or in part. 

There are in regard to resident cases no restrictions, except in 
the case of able-bodied men. 

The rules in regard to the relief of non-resident cases are the ^S^^^e^' 
same as in the Prohibitory Order. (See p. xxxiii.) lation Order: 

The place of the Outdoor Relief Test Regulation Order is taken <i«nt cases. 
by clauses of a similar character : — 

Thus, (I) *No relief shall be given to any able-bodied male out-Reiief 
person while he is employed for wages or other hire or remuneration bodied. 
by any person.' 

(2) 'Every able-bodied male person, if relieved out of the 
workhouse, shall be set to work by the Guardians, and be kept 
employed under their direction and superintendence so long as he 
oontinues to receive relief.* 

In cases of sudden and urgent necessity, sickness, &c., these 
requirements may, it is added, be dispensed with. 

A comparison of the two Orders will show the indulgences TheOrderi 
which the Regulation Order permits in the Metropolis and other °**™'***'®^* 
large towns. Thus, in these towns able-bodied women may receive 
outdoor relief; under the Prohibitory Order, except in cases of 
widowhood, they cannot. Again, under the Regulation Order, de- 
sorted wives may, if the Guardians so decide, receive outdoor relief; 
and further, several exceptions which, when the general rule is 
prohibitory, have an appearance of fairness and consideration^ 
are of no importance one way or the other when the prohibition is 
withdrawn. Thus, where all may receive outdoor relief, there is no 
occasion for making an exception in the case of the wife of a soldier 
or sailor. So while sickness or urgency form a reasonable exception 
to the prohibitory rule, under the Regulation Order no such excep. 
tions are required. That out-relief may be given in such cases 
goes without saying. 

From this statement in regard to outdoor relief, it follows that Mr. 
(as Mr. Goschen in his circular of 1869 pointed out) establishment SrcSj?on 
in trade, taking goods out of pawn, purchasing tools, paying S?GuS5i""* 
fares or rent, are, so far as the Poor Law is concerned, works of 2j*^ 
charity ; but charity finds, for reasons which may have led to the ^' 

Poor Law prohibitions, that these things (e.g, the payment of 
rent) can only be done by it with very great precaution. 

c2 
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It is evident that very large discretion is given to the Guardians 
in the Metropolis in distinguishing between cases in which they 
grant indoor and those in which thej grant outdoor relief, and that, 
by co-operation with the charitable, all cases, with which charity is 
better fitted to deal, may be taken up by it, while the Guardians 
relieve the remainder. It will be noted also that while there are 
many rules and restrictions respecting the able-bodied, there are 
none respecting the disabled — Hhe lame, impotent, old, blind, and 
such other among them being poor and not able to work,' though 
the limitation of the Act of Queen Elizabeth holds fi^)od, and in 
these cases only * necessary relief can be given. In regard to 
these the discretion of the Guardians is unfettered. Sometimes 
the Guardians give relief according to a scale, e,g, to a widow with 
80 many children, so much in money and so many loaves. These 
scales, it may be well to mention, have no legal validity; they 
are adopted by the Guardians merely for their own convenience, to 
save the trouble of separate settlements of detail in each separate 
case. Their utility is very questionable. 

XVa. — Pros and Cons as to Outdoor Relief. 
ArgumentB The question of the desirability of reducing out-relief is much 

against oat- debated. Some of the arguments in favour of doing so are, that it 
doorreUef. i^^j^g ^y^^ restrictive character of wholesome State relief; that it 
is looked upon as the recompense in old age of the pauper's pay- 
ment of rates during life, and hence it weakens the inducements 
to thrift; that it is impossible to administer it on any large 
scale without encouraging deception, for the means of making an 
exhaustive investigation in a very large number of applications 
must necessarily be insufficient, and insufficient inquiry is a direct 
temptation to mis-statement and the concealment of material facts ; 
that discrimination on moral or general grounds is hardly possible, 
and, even if it were, it would not be justifiable, as destitution is the 
sole test in Poor Law relief; that outdoor relief becomes a kind of 
inadequate and unsatisfactory supplementation of wages — tending 
to keep wages down ; that it is no safeguard against starvation, for 
it is seldom sufficient to maintain the recipient, and for this reason, 
and on account of the difficulty of supervising constantly those who 
receive it, it is likely to cause rather than to prevent starvation ; 
that it tempts the poor to neglect their relatives, since they will not 
come forward to help them if outdoor relief is given, but will do so 
if the * house ' is offered. Its advocates plead that the cost of a work- 
house system (quite apart from infirmaries for the sick and helpless) 
is excessive ; that, whether or not it be expensive in the aggregate, it in 
80 certainly case for case ; that in this sense, at least, it is cheaper than 
indoor relief ; that indoor relief is too punitive in its nature ; that, 
since no reliance can be placed in charity — nor, indeed, should be, 
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inasmnoh as a State system should be self-sufficient — there is no 
satisfactory alternative to outdoor relief ; that it is hard in most cases, 
directly or indirectly, to oblige the labouring poor to support their 
relations, since their wages can seldom be enough to meet their legiti- 
mate wants; that to diminish outdoor relief is a harsh measure, and 
will lead to a reaction in favour of a lavish administration, or even a 
general attack on the whole Poor Law system. On the whole, judging 
from the results of the system of restricting out-relief at St. George- 
in-the-East, Whitechapel, Stepney, Manchester, Birmingham, Brad* 
field, and elsewhere, the arguments against it appear to be con.- 
elusive.^ There have, no doubt, been other causes at work besides 
good administration to produce the large reduction in pauperism 
that has taken place during the last 25 years, for prices have been 
low and wages have risen. Yet beyond question also in that period, 
with the constant discussion of methods of administration, adminis- 
tration itself has improved. The general decrease of pauperism 
has been very striking. It affects all classes of paupers alike, chil- 
dren, the able-bodied, and the aged. The population has increased 
since 1871 27*6 per cent. ; nevertheless there is an actual numerical 
decrease in the number of child- paupers of 37 per cent. ; and of 38 
per cent, in the case of the able-bodied ; and 18 per cent, in the case 
of the not able-bodied or infirm and aged. 

In the Metropolis out- relief is discouraged by the ari-angement by 
which the cost of it is thrown on the union, while the cost of indoor 
relief is borne by the Metropolitan Common Fund (see p. cxliii.). 

By circular letters and in other ways the Local Government 
Board have tried to guide opinion in regard to the administration 
of outdoor relief; and different methods for its reduction or regula- 
tion have been adopted by different Boards of Guardians. One or 
two of these it may be well to mention. 

First, there are the limitations in the administration of the 
Outdoor Relief Prohibitory and Regulation Orders, which have 
been officially approved by the Local Government Board as tending 
to a * rigid and discriminating system of outdoor relief.' 

1. As a general principle it is urged that instead of making the 
orders more stringent, * it is competent for the Guardians to pass 
resolutions laying down the rules by which they will be guided in 
dealing with particular classes of cases.' 

2. A circular issued in 1871 makes the following suggestions : — - 
(1.) That outdoor relief should not be granted to single able-bodied men, op to of 1871. 

single able-bodied women, either with op without illegitimate children. 

(2.) That outdoor relief should not, except in special cases, be granted to any 
woman deserted by her husband during the first twelve months after the desertion, 
OP to any able-bodied widow with one child only. 

(3.) That in the case of any able-bodied widow with more than one child it may 
be desipable to take one op more of the children into the workhouse in prefepence 
to giyiog outdoor pelief. 

' See various papers on * Outdoor Belief,* published by the Charity Organisation 
Society, 
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(4.) That in UDions where the Prohibitory Order is in force, the workhoiuiA 
test should be strictly applied. 

(5.) That outxloor relief should be granted for a fixed period only, which should 
noif in any case, exceed three months. 

(6.) That all orders to able-bodied men for relief in the labour-yard should 
only be giren fifom week to week. 

{70 That outdoor r^lief should not be granted in any case unless the relieving 
officer has, since the application, visited the home of the applicant, and has 
recorded the date of such visit in the relief application and report book. Cases in 
which the relieving officer has not had time to visit, should be relieved by him in 
}and only, or by an order for the workhouse. 

(8,) Th;|t tbe relieving officer should be required to m^ke at least fortnightly 
visits to the homes of all persons receiving relief on account of temporary sickness, 
and of able-bodied men receiving relief in the labour-yard, and to visit the old and 
infirm oases fi.t least once a quarter ; and the relieving officer should be required 
to keep a diary with the dates apd results of his visits. 

(9.) That the provisions with respect to the compulsory maintenance of 
^upers by relations legally liable to contribute to their support should be more 
generally acted upon. 

( 10. ) That as the recommendation of medical officers for meat and stimulants are 
regarded ^s equivalent to orders for additional relief, they should in all cases be 
accompanied by a report from the medical officer in a prescribed form, setting 
forth the particulars of each case ascertained by personal inquiry. 

(U.) That in the most populous unions it may be expedient to appoint one or 
more oncers to be termed * inspectors of out-relief,* whose duty it would be to act 
as a check upon the relieving officers, and ascertain also the circumstances con- 
nected with the recipients of relief. Such appointments have abeady been tried 
in Liverpool,* and found to answer very successfully. 

3. Stress is also laid on three other most important points. 
The district of th3 relieving officer must not be so large as to pre- 
vent the thorongb. investigation of each individual case. The 
fipplication and report book must be properly and completely 
filled up, so that the whole evidence is in writing and comes before 
the Guardians in a clear and sufficient manner. The relieving 
officers must be competent and painstaking, and must visit fre- 
quently. The following paragraphs state these points very 
clearly :-r- 

* It is of essential importance to any sound system of outdoor relief that the 
relief districts should not be too large, or the number of relieving officers too 
small. If ft relieving officer's district be too large, it will be impossible for him, 
however jealous and vigilant he ni&y be, to investigate with sufficient care the 
case of each applicant for relief, or pauper in receipt of relief ; and nothing can be 
more objectionable than th^t an officer should be compelled to perform his duty in 
». hurried and incomplete manner.? 

' One causp of a lax ^.dministration' of outdoor relief, is the imperfect manner 
in which applications for relief ^re often pre^ented by the relieving officers to the 
Guardians. This reniark is intended to point amongst other things to the frequent 
omission to enter in the proper column of the application and report book the 
names of relations of applicants for relief who aye legally liable for their 
support, 



» [Now also at West Derby, Birmingham, Manchester, and elsewhere (1894).} 
? Circular of 1871 • Local Government 3oard Beport, ISTZ'-S. 
» Jklemoranduro of 1878, 
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* To ensure relief being strictly limited to the class for whom it is intended 
[those in actual destitution], it is only requisite that those who are entrusted with 
the administration of the law should, by diligent and minute inquiry, ascertain 
the exact condition and circumstances of each applicant, and to enable the 
Guardians to do this effectually, it is essential that the^ should have the aid of 
competent and painstaking relieving officers, whose districts should not be so 
extensive as to preclude them from visiting each recipient of relief at his own 
home, and at frequent intervals, in conformity with the regulations of the 
Board.' 

4. Some other points are these ' : — 

(1.) Non-resident relief might, in the opinion of the Board, be almost entirely 
discontinued. 

(2.) While disapproving a suggestion that the Prohibitory Order should be 
altered so as to make it illegal to grant relief in sudden and urgent cases for more 
than a month at a time, the Board state * it will still be competent for the 
Guardians to limit the relief in those cases, where such a limitation may 
be properly imposed, and that without interference on the part of the 
Board/ 

(3.) Another suggested alteration of the Prohibitory Order the Board 
declares impracticable, viz., that the exception allowing relief to widows within 
six months of their widowhood should be omitted. But thev ^tate: * It may be 
that the period of six mouths now allowed is too long, but the President, as at 
present advised, is not prepared to shorten it, preferring that the Guardians 
should exercise their discretion in dealing with each case according to its 
merits.' 

5. As an example of mles to be adopted by Quardians, the M^nohester 
Local Government Board have more than onoe referred with relief nUes. 
approval to those adopted by the Manchester Board, They are as 
follows : — 

1. Outdoor relief shall not be granted or allowed by the Relief Committeee 
(except in cases of sickness) to applicants of any of the loUowing classes : — 
(a) Single able-bodied men ; 
(6) Single able-bodied women; 

\c) Able-bodied widows without children, or having only one child to support ; 
{d) Married women (with or without families) whose husbands having been 

convicted of crime, are undergoing a term of imprisonment ; 
(«) Married women (with or without families) deserred by their husbands ; 
(/) Married women (with or without ^milies) left destitute through their 

husbands having joined the militia, and being called up for training; 
{g) Persons residing with relatives, where the united income of the family is 

sufficient for the support of all its members, whether such relatives are 

liable by law to support the applicant or not. 

2. Outdoor relief shall not be granted in any case for a longer period than 13 
weeks at a time. 

3. Outdoor relief shall not be granted to any able-bodied person for a longer 
period than six weeks at a time. 

4. Outdoor relief shall not be granted on account of the sickness of the appli-' 
eant^ or any of his family, for a longer period than two weeks at a time, unless such 
sickness shall be certified in writing by the district medical officer as being likely 
to be of long duration, or to be of a permanent character. 

6. When relief is allowed to a parent through the admission of a child or 
children into the Swinton Schools or the workhouse, such relief shall not be granted 
for a longer period than six months at a time ; and if at the expiration of such 
period a continuance of the relief is required, the relieving officer shall visit and 
inquire into the circumstances of the parent, and bring the case up for reconsider- 
ation by the Relief Committee, in the same manner as if it were a case for outdoor 

reliet ^ 

> Memorandum of 1878. 
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Other rules may also be mentioned. Those adopted by the 
Paddington Gaardians are somewhat different, but they are of 
interest inasmuch as they turn upon the principle that (excepting 
in cases of emergency) outdoor relief should be given only in 
those cases in which charity would ordinarily and rightly step in. 
Accordingly, where these rules are adopted, if the charitable 
organisations of the union are ready to do their duty, outdoor relief 
must necessarily disappear and charity take on the work that else- 
where is often inadvertently undertaken by the Poor Law. 

These rules are : — Outdoor relief may be granted only to such 
aged and infirm persons as (I) are deserving at the time of applica- 
tion, (2) have shown signs of thrift, (3) have no relations legally 
or morally bound to, and able to, support them, (4) are unable to 
obtain sujQQcient assistance from charitable sources, (5) are desirous 
of living out of the workhouse and can be properly taken care of. 

6. In "Whitechapel and St. George-in-the East, where out.door 
relief has been reduced to a minimum, no general rules have been 
adopted, but rather a new practice has been introduced and adhered 
to for the last twenty years. This practice was thus described by 
Mr. Yallance in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Poor Relief: — 

* Up to 1 870 the system may be said to have been that of meeting apparent 
existing circumstances of need by small doles of outdoor relief; the indoor estab- 
lishments — at that time consisting of a mixed workhouse for the adult sick and 
healthy poor, and a separate sc*"ool at Forest Gate — being reserved for the 
destitute poor who voltintarily sought refuge in them. Able-bodied men who 
applied for relief on account of want of employment were set to work under the 
Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, and in return for such work were afforded 
outdoor relief in money and kind. Under this system the administration was 
periodically subjected to great pressure, so much so that the aid of the police 
had not unfraquently to be invoked to restrain disorder and afford necessary 
protection to officers and property. Police protection was even at times required 
for the Guardians during; their administration of relief. The experience of the 
winter of 1869-70, however, was such as to lead the Guardians to review their 
position, and earnestly to aim at reforming a system which was felt to bfr fostering 
pauperism and encouraging idleness, improvidence, and imposture, whilst the 
" relief " in no trie sense helped the poor. It was seen that voluntary charity 
largely consisted of indiscriminate almsgiving; that it accepted no definite obliga- 
tion as distinct fiom the function of Poor Law relief ; that the. Poor Law was 
relied upon to supplement private benevolence; that the almsgivers too frequently 
were the advocates of the poor in their demands upon the public rates ; and that 
both Poor Law and charity were engaged in the relief of distress much of which 
a thoughtless benevolence and a lax relief administration had created. This 
condition of things the Guardians resolved to amend. Looking forward to the 
ultimate possibility of laying down a broad distinction between "legal relief" and 
"chjiri table aid," and of interpreting the former as relief in the workhouse, or 
other institution, for the actually destitute, and the latter as personal sympathy 
and helpful charity, they began by gradually restricting outdoor relief in "out- 
of-work" cases, until they were able to suspend the Outdoor Relief Regulation 
Order entirely, and to apply strictly the principle of the Prohibitory Order. 
Thus, the labour-yard was in the course of the year (1870) closed, and it has not 
since been re-opened. In this process of restriction it was found that, about one 
in ten of those who were offered indoor, in place of outdoor, relief entered the. 
workhouse, and these, in turn, gradually withdrew themselves, so that eyentuaiiy 
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the indoor pauperism restiined its normal condition/ . . . ' Thus, in point of fact, we 
have been acting very much as if the Prohibitory Order applied to the White- 
chapel Union. 

... * At present, by reason of the perfect understanding which exists between the 
Guardians and the Charity Organisation Society, and indeed workers for the poor 
generally, the Quardians are enabled to say to the sick mHU, if he is not in a 
benefit club, that he will be received into the infirmary. The infirmary now is a 
separate building, under medical administration equal, it may be said, to a general 
hospital. Hy admitting the man to the infirmary we take security for his early 
recovery, as well as tor his early entrance into the labour market again. With 
regard to his family, as a rule where tbcy have been struggling, and are really 
deserving, there is no difficulty whatever in finding charity available at once ; 
but otherwise we admit part of the family with him. We have never found a 
difficulty. The relieving officers have always been instructed to be on the alert 
lest charity should fail in its duty of looking after the family of a man in the 
infirmary ; but we have not found a case in which it has been necessary to inter- 
pose with relief in kind.' 

In answer to the question — 
• But must it not have to considerable extent the effect of discouraging thrift, 
inasmuch as the man can fairly look forward to his family being provided for in 
such cases, and therefore does not feel the necessity of making provision himself? ' 

Mr. Yallance said : — 

*I do not think that it can be r<»garded as a certainty of provision. The 
Charity Organisation Society, for instance, in the case of a man admitted to the 
infirmary or the wurkhouso, would make their usual inquiry, and it is those who 
have homes worth preserving, those who have given some evidence of having exer- 
cised thrift, that are assisted. In other cases the Charity Organisation Society 
would probably refuse help, so that there could be no certainty; and where it 
was refused, then a portion of the family would be offered admission with the head 
of the family, the mother and the youngest child probably being left out, so 
that she might achieve indepAndence if she could, and tide over the period of 
her husband's illness. So that it is not a uniform grant by the [Charity Organi- 
sation Society, or what I may term a system of Poor Law administration outside 
the Poor Law with the same certainty. 

As to widows, he said : — 

* A widow with dependent children is first referred to the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, the relieving officer being authorised to meet any circumstances of 
urgent necessity by relief in kind. In some cases the Society may succeed in 
introducing the widow to service, or employment, or may, by the purchase of a 
mangle or sewing machine, afford her the means of achieving independence, or — 
succeeding in part only — the Society may refer the case back to the Gruardians 
with a request that one or more children may be admitted into the district sehooL 
It should also be stated that 36 poor widows are employed in the infirmary as 
washers and scrubbers at w ekly wages. . . . The relief which the G-uardi ana 
would not hesitate to afford temporarily to widows of respectable character is 
rendered unnecessary by the intervention of organised charity.' 

And, answering the question whether thus ' the whole of the 
support of widows of respectable character in your union is thrown 
on charity ? ' he replied : — 

' Not the " support *' so much as seeing to it that the poor woman is brought 
within reach of the friendship, the sympathy, the personal help which will 
enable her to achieve independence.' ' 

A quotation from a recent Annual Report of the London Charity 

> Evid^ce : Select Committee of the House of Lords. Poor Law Belief, 18BS. . 
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Organisation Society throws farttier light on the advantages of a 
policy of closely restiicted outdoor relief : — 

* One obstacle in the waj of reibrm is the common argument that a large 
amount of charitable relief must already be forthcoming and available for the 
assistance of cases in receipt of outdoor relief, if the latter is to be withdrawn. 
At first sight this seems piausible, but the substitute for outdoor relief is not, 
unless in exceptional instances, charitable relief, but providence, thrift, and the 
enforcement of familj responsibilities. The mass of the people hare within their 
reach the means of relieving themselves and their dependents in a thousand and 
one small ways, just as they have the means of supplying themselves with food. 
The distribut'on of food is self-acting, and presses to meet the demands of the 
multitude. It organises itself. So to a very large extent would it be with the 
ordinary relief of the people if they were not arbitrarily interfered with by the 
State and by philanthropists. What others press to do for them they may 
naturally think it foolish to do for themselves ; and petty charities, doles, and 
allowances, and petty outdoor relief, are but means of diverting them from duties 
which they, like others, will only perform under the natural constraints of life. 
Eelief is not for ordinary but exceptional cases ; not for the mere maintenance of 
its recipients, but for the removal and prevention of their distress. 

* On this point the following figures, taken from Mr. Vallance's evidence, throw 
light. 

In 1869 the indoor paupers at Whitechapel numbered 1,232; in 1888, 1,264. 
In 1869 the outdoor numbered 4,136; in 1888, 1,312. The totals are thus. 
(1869) 6,^67 ; (1888) 2,676. The cost of relief in money and kind for the year 
was, in 1869, £7,468; in 1888, ^^117. 

' From this it appears that some j67,300 formerly spent annually for outdoor 
relief has been set free. It is available (without an increase of the rates) for 
more salutary relief of other kinds, such as an improved infirmary, or a careful 
and educational supervision of the inmates of the workhouse. Or it is left in the 
ratepavers' pockets, and the community has the advantage of so much more ex- 
pended on industry and commerce. On the other hand, those who received it 
before no longer ask for it. They are maintaining themselves, or are maintained 
by their friends and relations, to the extent of the £7,300 a year. To that 
amount, either the relief was not wanted, or by the natural distribution of private 
charities it has been silently and unostentatiously provided by the people at large. 
Exceptional cases (including pension cases) in which charitable relief is required 
are referred to the Whitechapel Charity Organisation Committee, and the payment 
of some portion of the £7,300 has thus been undertaken by charity. It' out relief 
were reduced throughout the metropolis as it has been in Whitechapel, St. 
George-in-the-East, and Stepney, the outdoor paupers would number about 
22,800 instead of 49,118, and the annual saving in outdoor relief would amount 
to about £100,000 ; and for the most part private charity^ which happily lies 
beyond the ken of any institution, would be stimulated to make that sum good, 
BO far as it was actually required at all, and could not be met by the honest 
exertion of the would-be recipients.*' 
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XVfc.'— The Oeganisatxok of the Woekhousb. 

What then is the organisation of the workhonse ' P A large 
building now often built in the suburbs, used not so much 

under the charge of a 
it is given on an order 
from the Guardians, or on a provisional order from the Believing 

' Annual Beport of the Charity Organisation Society, 1887-8. 

2 Formerly, the workhouse included separate wards or blocks for the sick 
asylum or infirmary, the school, and for casuals. Now, in London, and many 
other large towns, the infirmary is, with few exceptions, a separate building ; the 
schools are separate ; and in many instances the casual wiurds ar« separate. 
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Officer, or (now very seldom) from an Overseer, or from the 
Master *in any case of sadden or urgent necessity.' All such 
cases are admitted irrespective of the settlement of the pauper — that 
is, irrespective of the question whether the Union in which he is 
relieved ought to bear the cost of his relief as one of their * settled* 
population (see p. xlix.). There is a receiving ward, in which the 
pauper is examined by a medical officer, thoroughly cleansed, and 
clothed in the workhouse dress ; his own dress is set aside and 
purified. He is searched also, and if he has money upon him it may 
be used for his maintenance.^ If he is suffering from infectious or 
contagious disease he is placed in a special ward. In the work- 
house there is a classification of paupers in separate wards : — Males 
— (1), the aged and infirm ; (2), the able-bodied from 15 years old 
upward ; (3), boys from 7 to 15 ; (4, 5, and 6), Females in three 
similar divisions ;' and (7), one class of children under 7. Further 
classification is recommended to prevent the moral contamination of 
inmates. Mothers of children under 7 have access to them at all 
reasonable times. All have to attend meals, except the sick, 
children, persons of unsound mind, * casual ' poor, wayfarers, women 
suckling their children, and the aged and infirm. There is a fixed 
dietary ; and only the dietary food is allowed. The whole institution 
is managed on a system of rigorous routine. 

It may be useful to add a few miscellaneous details. Able- Bmpioy- 
bodied inmates may be employed as superintendents, and still are inmates. 
used to some extent as nurses, and the Master has, according to the 
words of the Order, to employ the able-bodied, train the youths, 
occupy the partially incapable, and allow no idleness. Separate separate 
accommodation may be provided for aged and infirm couples, a^a?^ 
(1) In the case of * any two persons being husband and wife,' and f^Q^^^ 
* either of them infirm, sick, or disabled by an injury, or above the Coapies. 
age of 60 years,' the Guardians may, in their discretion, permit 
them to live together in the workhouse.^ (2) But if both husband 
and wife are over the age of 60, they will not be compelled to live 
separate in the workhouse,' Any person may visit any pauper in visits to 
the workhouse by permission of the Master, subject to * conditions thTworfc? 
prescribed by the Guardians.' ^^^^* 

To keep discipline, the Master can punish offences according as 
the delinquent pauper is ' disorderly,' or * refractory ' ; terms which 
are defined with great precision, so as to include in the former 13, and 
the latter eight definite offences. The former, the first of which ia 

' If any person who applied fop relief at a workhouse or to a relieving officer, 
has at the time in his possession, or under his control, money or other property, he 
has to make ' correct and complete disclosure,' or he is liable to be pupished as 
'idle and disorderly * (see p. Ixvi,), 11 & 12 Vict., c. 110, s. 10. And * any person ' 
who obtains relief ' by wilfully giving a false name, or making a false statement/ 
is so liable. 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, s. 44. 

' 39 & 40 Vict, c. 61 (1876), s. 10. 

■ 10 & 11 Vict., c. J 09, s. 23. See Lumley: ♦Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
^Unendment Act.* 
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making * any noise when silence is ordered/ are punishable by fchd 
Master at his own discretion — ^by substituting a less satisfactory 
diet for any time less than 48 hours. The latter are only punishable, 
except in aggravated cases, by the direction of the Guardians, by 
reducing or changing the diet, and by confinement for any term less 
than 24 hours. The corporal punishment of adults is not allowed. 
w*^S^ *^« If a pauper wishes to leave the workhouse, he must be allowed 

to do so, provided that he gives a reasonable notice. If he has a 
family, he has to take it with him. A pauper who has stayed for a 
month in a workhouse is, after giving notice, detained 24 hours ; if 
within the month he has left the workhouse, or, as the phrase is, 
* discharged himself once or oftener, he is detained 48 hours; if 
twice in two months, 72 hours. ^ 

But these paragraphs concerning the workhouse would give an 
altogether misleading impression if it were not added that the 
infirmary or sick asjlum, which is usually, in London, a large 
hospital, built according to well-approved methods of construction 
and provided with a nursing staff, is included under that name^ 
Of late years the institutions that bear the common name * work-^ 
house ' have tended to become more and more the refuge of the 
sick, the feeble, and the aged. For the aged there is a separate 
dietary, and they have many minor comforts ; while for the sick; 
in the Metropolis all reasonable requirements are usually met. 

XV. — ^PooR Law Relief by way of Loan ; and Recovery of 

Relief. 

otVoorLKw '^^o important powers of the Guardians should be noted here : 
relief as a (1) Relief given in accordance with the outdoor relief regulation 

(December 14, 1852) may be given by way of loan to or on account 
of any person over 21, or to his wife, or to any of his family under 
the age of 16. The master or employer of the recipient can, in all 
cases in which relief has been given as a loan, be required by a 
justice, on application from the Gruardians, to show cause why 
wQ.ges due, or from time to time due to the recipient should not be 
paid over in whole or in part to the Guardians ; and the justice 
can, if he think fit, taking into consideration the circumstances of 
such poor person and his family, require the employer from such 
wages to pay the debt to the Guardians direct by instalments or in 
a lump sum as may be arranged.^ 

By these provisions the Guardians, if they can bestow sufficient 
time on the individual case, may deal effectively with a large class 

* It may be noted that, with the approval of the Local Government Board, 
the workhouses in the Metropolis may be appropriated to different classes of cases 
to be received fri)m any of the metropolitan unions. (30 Vict., c. 6, s. 80, and 
32 & 33 Vict, c. 63, s. 17.) 

2 Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 (4 & 6 Will. IV., c. 76), s. 59, 
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of ineligible cases, in which the parent is to blame for his family's 
distress, or in which, in fairness to the comrannity, the applicant 
should be required to pay for what he has received. 

In regard to Medical Relief, ib is seated that * as the exar^t cost 
of it in any individual case cannot in general be severed from the 
total cost of medical relief in the Union, it does not seem to be such 
relief as can be given by way of loan. But in some Unions it is 
nevertheless so given.' ^ 

(2) Guardians can recover* as a debt the cost of the relief or Recoyery of 

Poor liftw 

of part of the relief they have given in the previous twelve months, relief as a 
if a pauper has in his possession any money or valuable security. *®**** 
In the event of the pauper's death, they may be reimbursed for 
twelve months' expenditure and the cost of burial. 

XYI. — Settlement and Removal.* 

The words ' settlement ' and * removal ' frequently occur in con- 
nection with Poor Law cases. They require some explanation. Here, 
too, it is convenient to give in the briefest terms some particulars 
with regard to the words * parish ' and * union,' in reference to Poor 
Ijaw relief. 

By the Poor Law Act of Queen Elizabeth,* the relief and charge- |]^!^'/*»^ 
ability of the poor were limited to the area of the parish. In the 
reign of Charles II. a law was passed by which parishes, often of 
an unwieldy size, might be subdivided. This law was unfairly 
applied, in order to create what were called * close ' parishes, sec* 
tions of parishes in which there were few paupers, and hence low 
rates, while hard by were parishes with many paupers and high 

» Glen, p. 435 (ed. 1883). 

2 Poop Law Union Charges Act Amendment, 1849 (12 & 13 Vict, c. 103), 8. 16. 
• ' Some grave difficulties have to be met or allowed for in any attempt to put 
down shortly the leading features of the legal provisions regarding intricate sub- 
jects such as settlement and removal, and many others touched upon in this 
* Introduction.* Decisions on cases are continually modifying the statute law. 
Sometimes, every word in the section of an Act is limited by conditions to be 
found elsewhere. There is thus, practically, no alternative between a lengthy and 
somewhat technical memorandum and a brief statement, which, omitting many 
details and reservations, cannot but be more or less misleading. Notwithstanding 
these objections, it has been thought well to adopt the latter course, rather than 
to omit all reference to these questions, or to deal with them so generally, that 
the information given would hardly be found even suggestive. The almoner is 
likely to pass by many important provisions altogether, unless they are brought 
to his notice, in the first instance, m some compendious form. But if once the 
ftuggestion is made to him, and his work shows him its practical bearing, he can, 
by reference to the proper authorities or to books, ascertain any further particulars 
that may be necessary, or what the requirements of the law more exactly are. 
It has been desired to make this * Introduction * suggestive, and so far as the 
limits of space allow, detailed and accurate. To make it exhaustive would be 
impossible, and it must thus also be, in a measure, incorrect. A list of Books of 
Reference will be found on pp. cxcv.-cxcviii., and in the notes numerous references 
are given. 

* it Eliz., c. 2. 
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rates. The Poor Law Commissioners (1834) introduced tile system 
of nuions, by which, while each parish supported its own poor, the 
workhouse was maintained by the parishes in union, each giving its 
quota towards the cost. 

It was subsequently enacted, in 184f8 and the years following,* 
that persons who acquired the status of irremovability, should be 
relieved from the * common fund of the Union,' and with some 
other classes of paupers, such as destitute wayfarers. <fcc., they 
became * union paupers.' And the basis upon which the common 
fund was assessed was altered. It had been based on the average 
expense incurred by each parish in the relief of its own poor, during 
the three years previous. It was now, and has since been based, on 
the annual value of the rateable property of each parish. In 1865 
another great change was made. The relief of all paupers was 
thrown on the common fund of the union.^ Concurrently with 
these changes, changes were made in regard to the position of 
the parish in questions of removability. It had been necessary 
that, to obtain irremovability by residence, the poor person should 
not reside outside the parish. Afterwards residence in any one or 
imore parishes, in a single union, Was computed to make up the 
period of residence that conferred irremovability.' Removability, 
therefore, depends on residence in a union. In the enactments 
with regard to settlement, the words defining the local area are 
* parish,' * parish or place,' * parish or township * ; and no change has 
been made in the law, similar to that with regard to removability, 
by which the union is substituted for the parish as the area of settle- 
ment. Yet the distinction between parish and union has in a great 
measure lapsed. Many parishes, of course, were not considered too 
small, or otherwise unsuitable for administrative purposes. They 
remained parishes, such as Kensington, Islington, and others. Many, 
again, were made parts of unions ; e.g, St. Luke's, Clerkenwell, and 
Holbom, which have been formed into the Holbom Union.* 
Settlement Parliament, in the reign of Charles II., appears to have been 

Semovai. apprehensive of the undue growth of large towns, and of the 
diseases incident to a crowded population ; and it was desirous of 
checking vagrancy, and of regulating, and as a result, of checking 
also, the circulation of labour.^ It therefore made a law enabling 

* Irremovable Poor Act, 1861 (24 & 25 Vict., c. 66), s. 8. 

2 Union Chargeability Act, 1866 (28 & 29 Vict., c. 79), s. 2. 

* The case of a deserted wife is an exception. She mnst continue to reside in 
the same parish as that in which she lived when deserted, to gain exemption 
from removal. See p. xlviii. (6). 

* See the Poor Eemoval and Chargeability Acts, by W. G. Lumley. Knight 
& Co., Fleet Street, 1866. A short paper. * Poor Eemoval within the Metropolis,' 
by Mr. Kobert W. Monro, a sruardian at Paddington, will be found of interest, in 
regard to the present state of this question in London. 

* 14 Charles II., c. 12. See* History of the English Poor Law,' by Sir Georire 
Nicholls, vol. I. p. 293. 
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justices, under certain conditions, to send back to their homes — to 
the place of their last settlement — persons who were likely to become 
chargeable to the parish. A procedare which had been previously 
introduced for dealing with vagrants only, was thus extended to 
the ordinary poor. By a later statute this power of the justices was 
limited to persons who became actually chargeable.* Since then 
many modifications have been made (see below) by which a right 
of irremovability is secured to persons who are residing in and 
become chargeable to a parish or union, ^ in which they have not a 
settlement. The result of the law of Charles IT. has thus been that 
two series of questions have to be asked by the Guardians, m the case 
of every pauper ; can we remove him, or must we pay for him here ? 
and, if we can remove him, where-is the place of his last settlement ? 
Farther, by successive enactments it has come about that, while 
residence, under certain conditions, confers irremovability, the 
same residence does not confer settlement. If, therefore, the 
Guardians have to pay for the relief of a pauper, because he is irre- 
movable, they are no less interested in securing that, if he leaves 
their union, he should leave it without having contracted there a 
right of settlement ; for in the event of his requiring relief, before 
he has acquired any new right of irremovability in the union to 
which he goes, he will be sent back, not to them, bat to the place of 
his last settlement, the place to which, on his becoming chargeable, 
they would themselves have removed him if the law had allowed them 
to do so. The question of removal and settlement is, it is obvious, 
intricate, whether for purposes of administration or to the student. 
One set of conditions govern * irremovability,' and another * settle*- 
ment.' A person who is settled in the union in which ho becomes 
chargeable, is, of course, irremovable from it ; but many that are 
irremovable from the union in which they become chargeable, are 
not settled in it. 

Under what circumstances, then, is a person who becomes BemovaU 
chargeable to a parish, not to be removed ; when is he * irremovable ' ? 

(1) He cannot be removed, if he is legally settled where he is 
(jBee below). 

(2) If he has resided in the union without interruption for one irremova- 
year next before the application for a warrant of removal, he cannot reaidenM. 
be removed. 3 

(3) A child under 16, left an orphan, while residing with its ^'^^^ 
surviving parent, cannot be removed, if the parent at the time of 
death was exempt from removal by reason of length of residence.^ 

> 35 Geo. IJL. ft. 101.8. 1. 

« 14 Charles II., c. 12. See' History of the English Poor Law/ by Sir George 
Nicholls, vol. I p. 293. 

* 28 & 29 Vict., c. 79, s. 8. /SCm as to the definition and conditions of residence, 
Glen's Poor Law Statutes, voL II. p. 845, 1873; see also W. G. Lumley's Poor 
Removal and Union Chargeability Acts. 

* 24 & 25 Vict., c. 56, s. 2. 
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(4) No child under 16, whether legitimate or illegitimate, resi- 
ding in any parish with father or mother, stepfather or stepmother, 
or reputed father, can be removed, unless the parent can also be 
lawfdlly removed.* 

A child cannot be removed from its parent if it be under the 
age of seven years, which is called the age of nurture ; and if it 
become chargeable and have a different settlement from its parent, 
it must, nevertheless, be allowed to remain with the parent until it 
attain the age of seven years, or if the parent be removed, it must 
be removed also, to the same parish.' 

(5) If a wife becomes chargeable in the absence of her husband 
she may be removed to his last legal settlement, if he has one, or if 
not, then to the place of her maiden settlement.^ Children and 
wife are only removable with the father and husband. 

(6) If a deserted wife continues to reside for one year in the 
same parish in such a manner as would, if she were a widow (see 
next clause), render her exempt from removal, she is not liable to 
removal unless her husband returns to live with her.* 

(7) A widow residing in any parish with her husband at the 
time of his death, cannot be removed for twelve calendar months 
after, if she so long remains a widow.* Also * non-resident relief 
may (7 & 8 Vict., c. 101, s. 26) be given by the Guardians of the 
union of her settlement to a widow who continues on her husband's 
death to reside in the union where he died. The widow, in such a ' 
case, must have a legitimate child dependent on her for support, 
and no illegitimate child bom after the commencement of widow- 
hood. 

(8) Persons who become chargeable for relief received owing to 
sickness or accident are not removable, unless they are likely, in the 
opinion of the justices, to become permanently disabled.* When 
they are cured they become chargeable to their own union. 

It should be noted that persons exempted from removal do not 
by reason of such exemption acquire any settlement.''^ Also in 
icomputing the length of residence there must be excluded — among 
other exceptions — the time during which a person is in prison, or in 
an asylum, or hospital.^ 

The Guardians, if satisfied as to the facts of settlement, arrange 
for the removal or reception of paupers to or from other unions. But 
in cases of dispute a removal order is made by two justices on the 
complaint of the Guardians. 

If a pauper, removed by a removal order, returns and becomes 



» 9 & 10 Vict., c. 66, 8. 3. » Glen's Archbold, p. 671. 

« Glen's Archbold, p. 665. * 29 & 30 Vict., c. 113, s. 17. 

» 9 & 10 Vict., c. 66, 8. 2, and Glen's Archbold, p. 694. 

• 9 & 10 Vict., c. 66, 8. 4 ; 24 & 26 Vict., c. 6, s. 65. 

» Ibid., 8. 6 ; and 28 & 29 Vict., c. 79, s. 13. « Ibid,, s. 1. 
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chargeable within twelve months he is liable to be convicted and 
punished as *idle and disorderly' (see p. Ixvi.).^ 

If, then, a person may be removed, the next question is where 
may he be removed to ? Where is the place of his last settlement ? 
"What constitutes settlement ? 

Settlements are said to be of two kinds — original, when the 
person has acquired it himself; derivative, when he has acquired 
it indirectly, e.g. as a child by parentage, a wife by marriage. The 
only derivative settlements now recognised are as follows :'^ 

(1) A wife acquires on marriage the settlement of her husband, 
if he have one. She cannot while married acquire any separate 
settlement of her own. 

(2) A child under the age of 16 takes the settlement of its 
father or widowed mother, which it retains until it acquires another 
settlement. 

(3) An illegitimate child retains the settlement of its mother 
nntil it acquires another settlement. 

Of original settlements there are the following amongst others : 

(4) Residence for throe years * in any parish in such manner 
and under such circumstances as would, in accordance with statutes 
in that behalf, render a person irremovable,' gives settlement,^ 
nntil settlement in some other parish may be acquired. 

(5) The occupation for one year of a tenement, being a sepa- 
rate and distinct dwelling-house of a not less annual value than 
£10, for which the occupant has been assessed, and has paid poor- 
rate for one year, gives settlement.* 

(6) The owner of an estate in land, however small in value, by 
a residence of forty days in the parish in which it is situated,, 
acquires a settlement.* 

Questions of settlement are often of practical interest to the 
almoner. Thus, to the displeasure of the Guardians, a charitable 
institution may attract from other unions incurable or other in- 
mates, who by residence become irremovable. This has often been 
a matter of complaint. Again, if assistance is wanted from the 
Guardians for an idiot or epileptic child, whose mother, a widow, 
has removed to another union in which she is not * settled,' the 
Guardians may refuse to assist her child. She may return, they 
may say, to her proper union.® The decision as to whether the 

1 1^8 & 29 Vict., 79, s. 7. 

* Poor Law Amendment Act 1876 (39 & 40 Vict., c. 61), s. 35. 

* 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, s. 34. See Poor Law Amendment Act 1876, with notes, 
by E. Lumley, 1876. 

* See Glen's Archbold, pp. 498 and 616. * Glen's Archbold, p. 499, etc. 

* R««dence in a charitable institution does not confer settlement, but such 
residence is no bar to contracting irremovability. In 1882 a * Settlement of 
Removal Law Amendment Bill' was brought in by the Government. It was 
proposed to reduce settlement by residence from three years to one, and irremova- 
bilily by residence from one year to three months. 

d 
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child should be assisted, and the cost of relief, will then fall upon 
the Guardians of the union of her settlement. 
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XVII. — The Legal Responsibilities of Relations. 

Any relief which removes a natural obligation is in its results of 
very doubtful benefit. The law according to its letter at least 
fully recognises this. Charity often forgets it. The issue is fairly 
raised in such a case as that mentioned on p. cv. 

Money given in such an instance is only spent in drink ; and 
the removal of the child sets the parent free to indulge himself 
without fear of consequences. It may be urged that the child 
'should be saved ; and the plea is a strong one. But, unless the 
case be exceptional, the effect on the class will be bad : existing 
ties and responsibilities are none too numerous to keep men to 
tbeir duty. What a man sees done for his neighbour, he thinks 
he is entitled to himself, and he yields to self-indulgence, well 
aware that there is charity in the background and in the last 
resort the Poor Law. There is abundant evidence in proof of this. 
Whenever it is possible, therefore, the relations should be required 
to do their part. The disgrace of leaving the fulfilment of their 
duty to strangers should be insisted on, and a definite scheme of 
help should be submitted to them, with a request for assistance of 
a definite kind or to a definite amount. No trouble should be 
spared to reassert the family bond. 

The law deals with the question very precisely ; a knowledge 
of it may enable the almoner to push relations to the alternative 
which they often dread, of letting those for whom they are legally 
or morally liable * go on the rates,' or assisting them. The moral 
and pecuniary result of the enforcement of the law against rela- 
tions, is shown in a return kindly furnished by the Clerk of the 
Barton Regis Union, near Bristol. In the year ended March 1870, 
£242. 155. was received from relations and friends. During that 
and previous years only those paid who offered to do so. But 
in the nineteen years ended March 1889, £26,831 were received 
from relatives ; £1,719 was received in 1880-81 ; £2,247 in 1889. 
* These figures represent the cash actually received^ but cases often 
occur,' the return states, * where the relations, on notice being given 
them that proceedings are about to be commenced, maintain the 
pauper rather than submit to proceedings. The relief saved in such 
cases is considerable. The amount now collected in excess of 1870 
pays the salaries of all the Clerks and Relieving OflBcers, which, 
were previously a heavy charge upon the ratepayers.' Other Boards 
of Guardians act more or less persistently on the same plan. The St. 
Pancras Parish recover about £2,000 a year from relatives and friends 
of persons chargeable. In 18S9 the Wandsworth Union collected 
from this source £1,667 : in 1885 the corresponding sum was £1,0*42. 
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(1) Parents, Grandparents, and Children. — With the exceptions TheobUga- 
mentioned below, all related within these degrees are, under the Act tions in tha 
of Queen Elizabeth, 43, c. 2, s. 6^ on an order by justices in petty Jaw/ *^^ 
sessions, liable for the maintenance of the others ; but on two 
conditions : (a) That the relation to be maintained is * a poor, 
blind, lame and impotent person or other person unable to work/ 
Inability to work is a sine qud non, (h) That the relation that 
should maintain him is, in the opinion of the justices, * of sufficient 
ability* to do so, at the time when they make their order. What 
the manner and rate of maintenance are to be the justices have to 
assess. If there be non-compliance with their order, the defendant 
forfeits 20s, a month so lon]^ as the non-compliance lasts.^ 

The Act * extends only to natural relations, that is to say, to 
cases where there is relationship by blood between the parties, 
to lawful and not to reputed parents or childrep. And therefore 
under the statute a man cannot be compelled to contribute to 
the maintenance of his wile's mother, or his wife's child by a 
former husband, or her illegitimate child — after the wife's death, 
or after such child has attained the age of sixteen ; or of 
bis son's wife or widow; or of his own brother, a brother not 
being mentioned in the statute. But a grandfather is liable to 
contribute thus to the maintenance of his grandchild, even although 
the father be alive, if the latter be unable to suppart him ; or indeed 
whether the father be unable or not ; and, therefore, in such an ot der 
against a grandfather, it is not necessary to state that the father is 
dead or unable to support his children ; but under 43 Eliz., c. 2, 
s. 6, a grandchild is not liable to maintain a grandfather.' ^ 

' A grandmother under coverture is not liable to maintain her 
grandchild, notwithstanding that she has separate estate and is of 
" sufficient ability." The 21st section of the Married Women's 

* The wording of the statute, Eliz., c. 2, is : * The father and grandfather, and 
the mother and grandnaother, and the children of every poor, old, blind, and 
impotent person, or other person notable to work, being of sufficient ability, shall, 
at their own charges, relieve and maintain every such poor person, in that manner, 
and accordine: to that rate, as 8hall be assessed by the justices; upon pain that 
every one of them shall forfeit twenty shillings for every month which they shall 
fail therein.' 

* In Stone's Justice's Manual there is the following suggestive note : — * The 
condition of the labouring class was such in a.d. 1601 that it cannot be con- 
sidered labourers were included, or were intended to be included, as of " sufficient 
ability" in the Statute of Queen Elizabeth, which imposed a penalty of one pound 
a month (the equivalent of five pounds a month of our present money) in case of 
failure to perform the order. We doubt whether persons of that class, earning the 
ordinary weekly wages of thirteen shillings and fourteen shillings u week, are 
within these Statutes, which ought to be strictly interpreted. An application to 
quash such an order was made to the Queen's Bench in Hilary Term, 1876, but 
the proceedings failed, because the certiorari was not applied for within six months 
of the date of the order. The hearing of that order was not reported. [Parsley's 
ease, 39 J P. 795].' The orders must be enforced as civil debts. 

* Ulen's Archbold, p. 221. 

d2 
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Property Act provides that a married woman shall be subject to all 
such liability for the maintenance of her children and grandchildren 
as the ** husband is now by law subject to for the maintenance of ^er 
children and grandchildren." There can be no doubt that it was 
intended to make a woman who has married a second husband 
liable for the maintenance of her grandchildren, but as a husband 
i3 not bound to maintain a second wife's grandchildren, and she is 
only liable to the same extent, it would seem that she is still not 
bound to maintain her grandchildren/^ 

* The marriage of the mother does not relieve her children by a 
former marriage from liability to maintain her, whilst she is living 
with her second husband.'^ 

An illegitimate child does not come within the Act, nor the 
father or the mother of an illegitimate child. 

(2) Husbands, their "Wives and Children. — Relief given by the 
Guardians to wife or to childreu, not being deaf, dumb, or blind, till 
they reacb the age of IG, or on their account, is considered as 
given to the husband. A husband is liable to maintain his wife's chil- 
dren, legitimate or illegitimate, born before marriage,^ until the age 
of 16, or the death of their mother, and he is chargeable with all relief 
granted to them. Any persons wilfully refusing or neglecting to main- 
tain themselves or their families when able to do so wholly or in 
part, are liable to imprisonment and hard labour for a term not ex- 
ceeding one month.^ Desertion of wife and children, if they are left 
chargeable to the parish, is punishable by imprisonment and hard 
labour for a term not exceeding three months.^ The property, 
if any, of the husband is available for the maintenance by the 
Guardians of his wife and children. Any parent who neglects 
to provide adequate food, clothing, medical aid, or lodging for 
his child being in his custody under the age of 14, whereby the 
health of the child has been, or is likely to be, seriously injured, is 
liable to be imprisoned for six months with or without hard labour.^ 
In these cases * the Guardians of the union or parish in which sunh 
child may be living shall institute the prosecution and pay the costs 
thereof out of their funds.' It does not appear to be necessary that 
the child should be chargeable, before the Guardians take action. 
So long as it may appear that a husband is beyond the seas, or in 
custody of the law, or confined as a lunatic or idiot, relief given 
to the wife, or to her children, is given to her as if she were a 

i Stone's Justice's Manual, edited by (George B. Kennett, pp. 684, 685, ed. 1893 

2 4 & 5 Will. IV , c. 76, 88. 66 & 57. 

» 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, s, 3, and Glen's Poor Law Statutes, p. 431 ; of, aleo Stone's 
Justice's Manual (1893), p. 957. 

* 5 Geo. IV.. c. 83, s. 4, and Glen's Poor Law Statutes, p. 433; Addenda. 

» 31 & 32 Vict., c. 122, s. 37, and Glen's Poor Law Statutes, p. 1336. The 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1894, very largely increases the possibility 
of proceeding against persons who have the custody, charge, or care of children 
under 16, for neglect and other offences. See p. xcix. 
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widow, and sbe is considered responsible for the maintenance of her 
family ; but the obligations and liabilities of the husband are in 
no way diminished by this.^ A woman living separate from her 
husband is similarly responsible ; ^ and if she have separate pro- 
perty, she * shall be liable for the maintenance of her children and 
grandchildren, in like manner as her husband is liable, but he is 
not thereby relieved from his liability in that respect.' {See 
also as to grandmother under coverture, above.) "When a married 
woman applies to the Guardians for relief without her husband, 
he may be summoned and required to pay towards the cost of 
the relief of his wife. ^ On the other hancf, the wife is liable for • 
the support of her husband, and, having separate property, for the 
support of her children. This does not, however, relieve the 
husband of his responsibilities in any way. Widows are liable for 
the relief given to their children, until the age of 16.* 

(3) Illegitimate Children. — In the case of illegitimate children, JUJ^*™*** 
an affiliation order may be made by justices in petty sessions charg- 
ing the putative father to pay expenses incidental to the child's birth, 
or for its funeral, and any sum not exceeding bs. a week to support 
and educate it till it reaches the age of 13 or 16. The Guardians 
can summon the putative father if, and so long as, the child is 
chargeable to the parish.'' The mother of an illegitimate child 
is bound to maintain it until the child is 16, or acquires a settle- 
ment in its own right, or till it marries, if a female, or till the mother 

> 7&8Vict..c. 101.8. 26. 

* 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, 8. 18. See E. Lumloy'8 Poor Jaw Amendment Act 
1876, p. 12. This does not apply to cases of desertion. Cf. Married Women's 
Property Act 1882 (46 & 46 Vict., c. 76), s. 21. 

» 31 & 32 Vict., c. 122, 8. 33. * 4 & 6 Will. IV., c. 76, s. 56. 

* Two notes may be added : (1) as to the procedure adopted by Guardians ; 
(2) that to be adopted by any single woman. 

(1) When a bastawi child becomes chargeable to a union or parish, the 
Guardians may apply to any two justices, having jurisdiction in the union or 
parish, in petty sessions. This application may be made at any time when the 
child becomes chargeable anf is under the age of 15. Thereupon the justices may 
jsummnn the man alleged to be the father of the child to appear before any two 
justices having the like jurisdiction, to show cause why an order should not be 
made upon him to contribute towards the relief of the child, and upon his appear- 
ance, or on proof that the summons was duly served on him, or left at his last 
placeof abode, six days at least (i.e. clear days) before the petty sessions, the 
justices in such petty sessions shall hear the evidence of the mother, and such 
other evidence as she or the Guardians may produce, and shall also hear any 
evidiwices tendered by or on behalf of the man alleged to be the father, and, if the 
evidence be corroborated in some material particular by other evidence to the 
satisfaction of the justices, they may adjudge the man to be the putative father, 
and make an order on him to pay what shall appear to them proper. Cf. Stone's 
Justice's Manual, p. 168. 

(2) 35 & 36 Vict, c. 65, 8. 3. *Any single woman (married woman living 
apart from her husband, or widow) may apply to any justice* acting 
for the place in which she is resident, 'for a summons, to be served on the 
man alleged to be the father of the child, in respect of which she applies ; also a 
woman not cohabiting with her husband, may, upon sufficient evidence of non- 
access, founded ou other testimony than her own, make a si mikr application; but 
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marries^ ; and * any woman neglecting to maintain her bastard child, 
being able wholly or in part bo to do, whereby such child becomes 
chargeable, is punishable as an idle and disorderly person ; and for 
a second offence, or for deserting her bastard child, whereby it 
becomes chargeable, as a rogue and vagabond ' (Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act 1844, 7 & 8 Vict., c. 101, s. 6.)* 

(4) Deserted Children.— By the Poor Law Act 1889 (52 & 53 
Vict., c. 56), the Guardians may by resolution assume control over 
a deserted child until the age of 16. 

The main section of this Act is as follows : — 

* Where a child is maintained by the OuarUana of any Union, and was 
deserted by its parent, the Guardians may at any time resolve that such child 
shall be under the control of the Guardians until it reaches the ag-, if a boy, of 
sixteen, and, if a girl, of eighfeen years, and thereupon until the child reaches 
that age ail the powers and rights of such parent in respect of that child shall, 
subject as in this Act mentioned, vest in the Guardians: Pr»vided that the 
Guardians may rescind such resolution if they think that it will be for the benefit 
of the child to be either permanently or temporarily under the control of such 
parent, or of any other relative, or any friend.' 

A court of summary jurisdiction, if satisfied, on complaint of 
the parent, that the child has not been maintained by the Guardians, 
or deserted, or that it is for the benefit of the child to be per- 
manently or temporarily under the control of the parent, may 
make an order determining the resolution of the Guardians. 

* Maintained by the Guardians * is defined as * wholly or partly 
maintained by them in a workhouse or in any district school, 
separate school, separate infirmary, sick asylum, hospital for 
infectious diseases, institution for the deaf, dumb, blind, or idiots, or 
any certified school under 25 and 26 Vict., c. 43, or boarded- out by 
the Guardians, whether within or without the limits of the Union.' 

* Where a parent is imprisoned under a sentence of penal ser- 
vitude or imprisonment in respect of an ofience committed against 
a child.* the section of the Act applies as if the child had been 
deserted. The liability of parents to contribute towards the child's 
maintenance remains intact. A provision is added to safeguard the 
religious education of the child in accordance with its own creed. 

(5.) Children deserted or abandoned, or brought up at the 
expense of some other person, school or institution, or Board of 
Guardians. — The power of the parent over a child is, uncler certain cir- 
cumstances, still further limited by the Custody of Children Act 1891. 

she cannot, in other cases, thus relieve her husband from the duty of maintaining 
her illeffitimate child, whether born or begotten before their marriage.* .... 
Should the woman's application * be delayed for more than a year after the birth, it 
will be too Inte, unless she be in a position to support it by a declaration upon 
oath that the alleged father has, during that twelvemonth, paid mouey towards 
t*he child's maintenance.' See The Justice's Note Book, by W. Knox Wigram, 
p. 99. 

» 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, s. 71. As to husband's responsibilities in regard to 
his wife's illegitimate children, see p. lii. 

* See Stone, p. 960 (1893), notes. 
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This Act applies to children being brought ap by another person than 
the parent — * person * including any school or institution — or by a 
Board of Guardians. It is not limited, therefore, to cases in which 
Boards of Guardians only are concerned, but it may be conyeoiently 
quoted here. Its main sections are as follows : — 

* 1. Where the parent of a child \i,e. any person at law liable to maintain such Power of 
child or entitled to his custody] applies to the High Court or the Court of Session S^^ ^? ^ 
for a writ or order for the production of the child, and the Court is of opinion that Jf child.**'* 
the parent has abandoned or deserted the child, or that he has otherwise so con- 
ducted himself that the Court should refuse to enforce his right to the custody of 

the child, the Court may in its discretion decline to issue the writ or make the 
order. 

' 2. If at the time of the application for a writ or order for the production of Power to 
the child the child is being brought up by another person,* or is boarded-out by the C*^^ ^ 
Guardians of a Poor Law uniou, or by a parochial board in Scotland, the Court reporment 
may, in its discretion, if it orders the child to be given up to the parent, further of costs of 
order that the parent shall pay to such person, or to the Guardians of such Poor brl«'ging up 
Law union, or to such parochial board, the whole of the costs properly incurred in ^^^^ 
bringing up the child, or such portion thereof as shall seem to the Court to be 
ju>t and reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

* 3. Where a parent has— Oonrt in 

* (a) abandoned or deserted his child ; or making 

* (b) allowed his child to be brought up by another person at that person's ^^^ *o 

expense, or by the Guardians of a Poor Law union, for such a length of Jo conduct 
time and under such circumstances as to satisfy the Court that the of parent, 
parent was unmindful of his parental duties ; 
the Court shall not make an order for the delivery of the child to the parf^nt 
unless the parent has satisfied the Court that, having regard to the welfare of the 
child, he is a fit person to have the custody of the child. 

* 4. Upon any application by the parent for the production or custody of a Power to 
child, if the Court is of opinion that the parent ought not to have the custody of quJJl'" ^ 
the child, and that the child is being brought up in a different religion to that in religions 
which the parent has a legal right to require that the child should be brought education, 
up, the Court shall have power to make such order as it may think fit to secure 

that the child be brought up in the religion in which the parent has a legal right 
to require that the child should be brought up. Nothing in this Act contained 
shall interfere with or affect the power of the Court to consult the wishes of the 
child in considering what order ought to be made, or diminish the right which any 
child now possesses to the exercise of its own free choice.' 

On this Act we have received the following useful comment, 

which we reprint : — 

•The Custody of Children Act 1891 does not confer on a Board of Guardians 
any power to adopt a child ; what it does is to diminish the right of a parent, in 
certain cases, to have his child given up to him, if he applies to the Court for the 
purpose. Thus if in the case of a parent of idle or vicious habits, or who is con- 
stantly in and out of the workhouse, the Guardians refused to give up his child to 
him and he applied to the Court to compel them to give it up, the Court might, in 
their discretion, refuse to do so, if they were of opinion (1) that he had abandoned 
or deserted the child, or (2) that he had otherwise so conducted himself that they 
should refuse to enforce his right to the custody of the child. Moreover, if the 
parent had abandoned or deserted the child, or had allowed it to be brought up 
by another person at that person's expense, or by the Guardians for such a length 
of time and under such circumstances as to satisfy the Court that he was unmindful 
of his parental duties, the Court must not make an order for the delivering of the 
child to him unless he satisfies them that, having regard to the welfare of the 
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child, he is a fit person to have the custody of it. It will be seen that the Act 
does Dot directly give powers to the Guardians, but it practically enables the 
Court to exercise a discretion as to whether the child shall be given up in the ca&e8 
coming within its terms, if application is made to them to order thin to be done. 
Moreover, if they make the order they have certain powers for directing the 
parent to repay the costs incurred in bringing up the child.' 

XVIII. — Deserted Women. 
The legal obligations of husbands have been just referred to (jee 
p. Hi.). As soon as a deserted woman, or her child or children, 
become chargeable to the parish, the Guardians may proceed against 
the husband. Formerly (under 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, s. 4) proceedings 
had to be taken within six months ; they may now be taken within 
two years after the commission of the offence.* {See also below, 
Section XXX., * Married Women ' — desertion.) As a rule the cases 
of deserted women may be considered ineligible for charitable help 
for the following reasons : the Guardians have this ready means of 
enforcing the husband's obligation ; there is often collusion be- 
tween the husband and wife ; the offer of the * house ' is a whole- 
some check in wife-desertion, for the husband is likely to dread 
for his wife and children the alternative between the workhouse 
and desertion, but not the alternative between desertion and 
charity or out-relief. Speaking at a meeting of the North -Western 
District Conference of Poor Law Guardians, Mr. Henley, then 
one of the general inspectors of the Local Government Board, said : 
' Before 1871 there was a very general disposition on the part of 
Boards of Guardians, in the centre of England at any rate, to give 
out-relief to deserted women. A conference was held to consider 
the question, and after immense discussion the Conference came to 
the conclusion that deserted women should be relieved only in the 
workhouse. The consequence was that they rarely heard now of 
women deserted by their husbands. There used to be more women 
deserted by their husbands in Birmingham than in any other place 
in the kingdom. He did not say that desertion had decreased, but 
he did say that the cases of desertion which came before the 
Guardians had entirely disappeared. Because, what did the Guar- 
dians do ? They spared neither time nor money to bring the men 
to justice, and the end of it was that these applications were put 
an end to altogether.'* 

XIX. — Fallen Women. 
A very large proportion of the mothers of illegitimate children 
have recourse to the Union Infirmary. In these, as in other cases, 
the first question is, not * Is this person " deserving " ? ' but * Can 

» Poor Law Amendment Act 1876 (39 & 40 Vict., c. 61), s. 19, E. Lnmley, 
p. 12. 

* Sfie Report of Fourteenth Annual Poor Law Conference for the North- 
Western District, October 1888. (Knight & Co., Fleet Street.) Principles of 
Dtjcibiou, Charity Organisation Papep, No. 5, p. 4. 
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we in tills instance effect an improvement or cure ? ' If the answer 
is in the affirmative, charity will be guided by the special character 
and tendencies of the individual, and help may be given to good 
purpose. The usefulness of a Workhouse Girls* Aid Committee 
such as those at Kensington and elsewhere for helping them 
was shown on p. xxiv. No doubt many may rightly be inter- 
cepted by charity and never *go on the rates/ But as there 
must be a quality of sternness in the kindness that is to stamp 
out vice, and as the Poor Law has properly no preventive 
functions, it is right that as a rule the Poor Law should deal 
with these cases. It may thus afford temporary maintenance for 
the mother and permanent maintenance for the child while it 
requires both parents to support their offspring ; and charity may 
step in to do what the Poor Law cannot do — to replace, in a position 
of respectability and self-dependence, the person who has, in a 
manner, been punished by the disgrace of the Poor-Law relief. 
Natural obligations may thus remain unimpaired. For such difficult 
work the most careful personal charity is requisite. If the chari- 
table were to make the Infirmaries in the Metropolitan Unions 
centres for work of this kind, many lives made hopeless by 
pressure of circumstances and by association with vice would be 
saved, when a fresh start — downwards or upwards — must be made. 

XX. — Inebriates. 

It is generally allowed that intemperance is the cause of a 
large part of the crime and pauperism of this country. As a rule 
cases of intemperance, especially if the intemperance be of long 
standing, must be left to the Poor Law. The able-bodied man 
may reduce his family to misery, but so long as he is in receipt of 
wages neither he nor his children have any claim on the Poor 
Law. Habitual intemperance is not yet considered a penal offence, 
or, like lunacy, a malady so harmful to others that it must be sub- 
jected to State control, though in the Habitual Drunkards Act, and 
in the section, referred to below, of the Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 1894, we find methods which may be extended 
into a system of State intervention, without requiring, as at pre- 
sent, the consent of the individual concerned, in cases in which in- 
temperance leads to the neglect or injury of children, servants, 
or apprentices. If charity is given, the drunkard is only set 
free to indulge himself the more. At last, however, when drink has 
led to destitution, the case falls to the Poor Law. Much might be done 
by personal influence before the intemperance has become habitual, 
if religious and moral agencies were so organised as to take charge 
of individual cases for a period. This at present they are seldom 
able to do. * Retreats,' managed under improved conditions and at 
less cost, would be very useful. 
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The Habitual Drunkards Act (1879), amended by a furtiber Act 
in 1888, established a system of 'retreats.' Justices of the IJ^eace in 
special or quarter sessions can give licenses to keep retreats for 
thirteen months at a time. The keepers are responsible for the 
management and have to reside in the retreats, to each of which a 
duly qualified medical man must be attached. For their supers 
vision there is an Inspector of Retreats, who has to visit them 
twice a year and report. Any habitual drunkard may apply to 
the licensee or keeper of the retreat for admission, signing a 
statement that he will conform to regulations and remain in the 
retreat a certain time. Two persons have also to make a decla- 
ration that they are satisfied that the applicant is an habitual 
drunkard and understands the efiect of the application. Then two 
Justices of the Peace have to attest the applicant's signature, on 
the same two conditions. The applicant cannot then leave the 
retreat till the time fixed for his detention has elapsed, unless he 
is discharged by order of a Justice. If in the retreat he neglects 
or wilfully refuses to conform to the rules, he may, on summary 
conviction, be fined 5Z. or imprisoned 7 days ; any person thinking 
himself aggrieved may appeal to quarter sessions. Very little has 
yet been done to take advantage of this legislation. There are at 
present only eight homes certificated under the Act, and the admis- 
sions in 1893 numbered only 129. The reports from the Licensees of 
Homes published in the last annual report of the Inspector show 
that the stay of the patients is often far too short to make it possi- 
ble to effect a cure of the disease, while at some*homes, as, for 
instance, that at Twickenham, * fully 50 per cent, of the admissions 
are suffering from disease other than or in addition to the liquor 
habit.' The managers of the Rickmansworth home write : — 

* To be effectual, legislative measures must be on a broader and more liberal 
basis; (1) To include power of committal by justices of criminal inebriates to 
special institutions for detention and curative treatment. (2) To apply more 
completely to non-criminal inebriates in so far as to maintain a voluntary section, 
which should be as purely voluntary and free from objectionable procedure as 
possible ; and compulsory powers applicable to those cases who — although incap- 
able of managing themselves or their affairs — are still unwilling to place them- 
selves under protection and curative influence. (3) Provision for the poorer 
classes. (4) Safeguards should be provided amply sufficient for the protection of 
the liberty of the subject, and all interests bearing upon the individual, his 
relatives, and the pubUc. Finally, all legislative provisions should be framed with 
the object of treating a morbid mental condition ; this principle forms the basis of 
the whole question. Typical inebriety is a diseased condition closely allied to, if 
not an actual form of, insanity. The craving for liquor in an inebriate is an 
impulse as strong as that in the kleptomaniac or suicidal monomaniac. The de- 
generation of simple inebriety into pure accepted forms of lunacy, and the frequent 
history of insanity in the progenitors of inebriates, are evidences which strongly 
support an opinion the result of clinical observation.' 

An habitual drunkard may now also be dealt with under the Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 1894, if he or she is the 
parent of the child, or is living^ with the parent of the child, and is 
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convicted of any of the following offences : (1) cruelty to children 
within the meaning of the Act; (2) neglect or refusal to provide 
necessary food, clothing, or lodging to an apprentice or servant, 
doing them bodily harm, so as to endanger life or health; (3) causing 
a child to take part in any public exhibition or performance whereby, 
in the opinion of a court of summary jurisdiction, the life or limbs of 
such child shall be endangered ; or (4) committing any other offence 
involving bodily injury to a child under the age of 16 years.* Upon 
conviction for any of these offences, the court, in lieu of sentencing 
such person to imprisonment, may order his detention for any period 
not exceeding twelve months in a retreat, and the order is to have 
the same effect as an application made and approved under the 
Habitual Drunkards Acts. But there are three conditions : (1) the 
person, having had such notice as the court deems sufficient of the 
intention to allege habitual drunkenness, must consent to have the 
order made; (2) any representations of the wife or husband, objecting 
to the order being made, must betaken into consideration; and (3) 
* before making the order the court shall, to such extent as it may seem 
reasonably sufficient, be satisfied that provision will be made for 
defraying the expenses of such person during detention in a retreat.' 

XXI. — Discharged Prisonees. 

For the aid of discharged prisoners there is more than one Certified 
Society in London. In the course of the year one or two cases Aid * 
of this kind will probably come under the almoner's attention. Societieai 
Prisoners' Aid Societies are * certified ' by Justices in quarter 
sessions.^ To aid prisoners on their discharge a certain sum, voted Allowances 
annually by the Government, is apportioned to each prisoner accord- ^^^^ 
ing to the annual discharges. This apportionment the Societies prisoners, 
receive under certain restrictions, to be applied for the prisoners* 
benefit ; but a sum exceeding £2, inclusive of ' mark ' money, cannot 
be expended on any one prisoner.^ 

XXII. — Vagrants, Casuals, and Homeless Cases. 

To give money in the streets to beggars, and do nothing more, Giving aims 
is, in the eyes of charity, a crime. People say, if 1 have relieved one streets, 
deserving case out of ten to whom I have given money, I have done a 
good work. But, first, nine may have been injured on that hypothesis, 
and nine persons so relieved must almost certainly be injured ; next, 
the dole has relieved one pei'son, but no one can be relieved properly 

> Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1894, 57 & 58 Vict., c. 41, s. 11, and 
schedule referring to the Offences against the Person Act 1861, 24 & 25 Vict., 
c. 100, and the Children's Dangerous Performance Act, 42 & 43 Vict., c. 34. 

» 25 & 26 Vict., c. 44, s. 1. 

• See letter of Home Secretary to the Chairmen of Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Societies, 5 March, 1880. 
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by a dole ; then, again, the ten gifts represented ten seductive 
chances to poor persons, who have little inducement enough, apart 
from such bribes as these, to stick to their work ; and, lastly, 
'deserving,' the favourite word of thoughtless aim sgi vers, implies a 
wrong test. Strictly used, it is merciless ; loosely used it is mean- 
ingless. Almoners should assist in order to cure and not in order 
to reward. 

A person who asks alms of a stranger may be referred by him 
to a casual ward or to a Charity Organisation Committee. If the 
case is of such a kind as is frimd facie unsuitable for refei*ence to 
the casual ward, the Committee would give whatever immediate 
help may be required, and finally deal with it after inquiry. There 
is no room for doubting that the applications in the streets are in 
almost every instance made by indolent persons, who live sometiraea 
in and sometimes out of the workhouse, and are seldom engaged in 
hard work of any kind. To refer them to those who will look into 
their circumstances may be wise ; but to give them money (or food) 
is to invest it in manufkcturing pauperism. 

The * casual poor are those poor persons who are not settled in the 
parish or reside there, but who happen casually to be there at the 
time when, from some accident occurring to them, or being suddenly 
afflicted with some illness, they are obliged to resort to the parish 
officer for relief.' ^ For the care of these casual poor, if they be 
admitted into the workhouse, the General Order (Consolidated), 
July 24, 1847, provides. But the casual poor are chiefly ' destitute 
wayfarers or wanderers applying for and receiving relief,' and, under 
the title of * casual paupers,' special provision has been made for them 
since that date by way of * casual wards.' For their convenience 
there are casual wards — proper sleeping accommodation, consisting of 
separate cells, beds, and compartments, or other arrangements ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board. There is a fixed dietary 
and scale of task work, to be done by the casual in return for the 
food and lodging. In the metropolis the wards are inspected, on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, once in every four months. 
They are open to casuals between October and March inclusive 
after 6 p.m., between April and September after 8 p.m. Orders, 
which are available only for the night for which they are issued, ^ 
are given by a relieving officer, or, in cases of sudden and urgent 
necessity, by an overseer ; but the master of the workhouse 
or superintendent of a casual ward may admit without order 
cases of urgent necessity, or, if there is room in the ward, 
persons brought to it by a constable. Befusals to admit them are 
to be reported to the Guardians. Any policeman in the metropolis 
may conduct any destitute wayfarer, wanderer, or foundling, or 

» Glen's Archbold, p. 284. 
"2 Pauper Inmates' Discharge and Regulation Act (34 & 35 "Vict., c. 108). 
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other destitute person, to a casual ward personally.* On his admis- 
sion every casual is searched ; all articles found on him are taken 
from him and returned on his discharge, except money, which is 
retained. He has to take a bath ; he is supplied with other clothes 
while in the ward ; his own are dried, disinfected, and returned to 
him on leaving. The casual is liable, on conviction, to hard labour 
for one month as * idle and disorderly ' (see p. Ixvi.), if he abscond, 
refuse or neglect to do his work, or fail to observe the regulations ; or 
if he wilfully gives a false name or makes a false statement for the 
purpose of obtaining relief. And if, besides committing these 
offences, he has on a previous occasion been convicted as * an idle 
and disorderly person,' or if he destroys his own clothes, or the 
(juardians* property, he is punished as a * rogue and a vagabond ' 
(see p. Ixvi.). The master of the workhouse can take a disorderly 
inmate or casual before the magistrate without warrant.^ 

Subject to discretionary power in the hands of the Guardians, 
a casual pauper cannot discharge himself before 9 o'clock in 
the morning of the day following his admission, nor before he has 
performed the work prescribed for him. If he has already been ad- 
mitted once in the period of a month to any of the casual wards in 
the metropolis, he is not entitled to discharge himself before 9 a.m. on 
the fourth day after his admission, and he may during that interval 
be removed to the workhouse. Sunday is not included in the 
computation of days.^ 

But discretion in regard to the application of this rule is vested 
in the Guardians and their officers : — 

* (1) The Guardians may give any directions to the master of the workhouse, or 
to the superintendent of the casual ward, with respect to the discharge of any class 
or classes of casual paupers before the expiration of the respective periods specified 
in the section above cited, and such directions shall be followed by the master or 
superintendent ; 

* (2) If, in the opinion of the master of the workhouse, or the superintendent of 
the casual ward, any special circumstances shall require that a casual pauper shall 
be discharged before the expiration of the periods mentioned, ... he may 
discharge such pauper accordingly, and report the facts of the case to the Guar- 
dians at their next meeting. 

^ (3) A casual pauper who has been detained for more than one night, and who 
represents to the master of the workhouse or the superintendent of the casual 
ward that be is desirous of seeking work, shall, if he has to the best of his ability 
performed the prescribed task of work, be allowed to discharge himself at the 
time hereinafter mentioned on the day upon which he is discharged ; that is to 
say — 

* During the period between Lady-Day and Michaelmas-Day , . . half-past 
five o'clock in the morning ; 

* During the period between Michaelmas-Day and Lady-Day . . . half-past six 
o'clock in the morning. 

* The request of such casual pauper shall not be refused except on the ground 



* Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, sec- 4. As a rule, all cases of real or 
apparent urgency in the streets should be brought to the notice of the police, or 
referred or taken to a workhouse or casual ward. 

2 34 & 35 Vict., c. 108. s. 8. * Casual Poor Act 1882 (44 & 45 Vict., c. 36). 
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that he has not performed the prescribed task of work to the best of his abih>y, 
and every such refiisal shall be reported to the Guardians at their next ordinary 
meeting:, by the master of the workhouse or the superintendent of the casual ward, 
as the case may be.'* 

There is thns free public accommodation for all travellers 
who, being without money, are prepared to put up with rather 
rough accommodation, and to do a task of work by way of pay- 
ment. This provision, unless carefully guarded, has a tendency to 
harbour vagrants and to facilitate vagrancy. Especially is this 
the case where the wards are * associated,' and the men can 
gossip and compare notes and settle plans with one another. But 
wards consisting of separate cells, both for sleeping and for 
performing the task, are now being introduced ; and these, 
provided the full task of an ordinary nine hours* day be required, 
appear to reduce vagrancy. For the ordinary vagrant, and for that 
class of wanderers who profess that they are not vagrants, but are 
men who are unemployed and are seeking work, this system is suit- 
able. For those * undoubted working men making their way as 
quickly as they can from one centre of industry to another to work 
which they know to be awaiting them,' * generally speaking no 
provision is necessary. Bat if they do require casual relief, they 
would undoubtedly prefer the * separate ' to the * associated ' system. 
ou^*^°*" Upon the charitable in regard to vagrants, two chief obligations 

charitable, are laid : As a rule to refuse relief, but to inquire into and to try to 
assist thoroughly any cases in which — judging from a knowledge of 
the class — it may seem likely that the vagrant, tramp, or wanderer 
may be placed in self-dependence. With the young especially this 
is sometimes possible. The following is an instance of apparent 
success : — 

* F. P. is a boy of 17, pock-marked, and starred in appearance. Some years ago 
bis father deserted him, and for eighteen months he had been in the workhouse 
school. From there he was placed in the House Boy Brigade, and transferre<l 
immediately to a working boys' home. He said that there he was sent out to 
get work, but could not succeed on account of deficient eyesight, and that, afraid 
of being unable to pay his expenses at the home, he ran away, and tramped about 
homeless for three or four months, when he was found in a London casual ward. 
The character given him rom his former school was not good. This boy was 
placed in the Lads' Lal)Our Home in the neighbourhood, where for the last five 
weeks he has earned his living by wood-chopping. ClotheH were given him. He 
has now obtained an indoor situation as sorter in a shop at Battersea.' 

This, on the other hand, is a case of apparent failure : — 

* M. K. was a helpless and hopeless looking girl over 18. Admission was 
obtained for her from a casual ward to a home, and thm she was transferred to a 
hospital. She could not be received back at the home, as her conduct had been 
bad whilst in it. But it was ascertained that she had good parents and a good 



* Order Amending Q-eneral Order (* Regulations as to ( /asual Paupers ' ), 
18 December, 1882: Annual Report-: Local Government Board, 1892-3, p. 14. 

* See a paper on Vagrancy, with reference to the effect of the Act of 1882, by 
Mr. W. E. Knollys, Local Government Inspector. 
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home of her own in the North of London. She was therefore r(»turned to it, tut 
thero is some reason to believe she has ran away again, and probably will reappear 
at the casual ward.' * 

It will again and again be noticed how many * chances ' tbope 
who sink into the vagrant class have had — how often their friends, 
and then charitable persons outside their family, have helped them, 
found them employment, forgiven them, and tried to make the best 
of them. Thorough assistance in this branch of work is most difficult. 
If children, as in the cases above quoted, have been so often relieved 
and aided without good result, the task of helping the adult is, it 
will be realised, still more difficult and often quite hopeless. Gene- 
rally speaking, there is only one method, and that will, after all, rescue 
only a small percentage — the alliance for mutual help and assist- 
ance of the almoner and charity with the Guardians and the Poor 
Law, the provision of some means, as in F. P.*s case, of test and 
supervision. The latter may be as practicable, with the help of a 
good workhouse master, in a workhouse as in any other institution. 
The individual by himself, however earnest he may be, cannot 
accomplish much without the organised and systematic assistance of 
others. But for work of this kind no further supply of charitable 
refuges or shelters is wanted. These are usually planned on the 
* associated ' principle, and are often without the bath and the other 
salutary and sanitary contrivances of the casual ward. At the 
casual wards there is an ample field for charitable intervention 
under at least as good conditions. Whoever wishes to do this work 
should turn them to account. 

The other obligation which is imposed upon the charitable is to 
promote uniformity in the general methods of dealing with vagrancy. 
The number of vagrants in relation to the population is not large. The 
mean number relieved (lat January and Ist July) 1893 in England 
and Wales was 6,888.^ Of those who obtained relief, about 75 per cent, 
probably are recurrent cases.^ A night census of homeless persons 
in refuges and casual wards in London gn January 19, 1891, showed 
the total to be 1,781. A night census of tramps and vagrants, both 
in casual wards and common lodging houses, in Wiltshire showed 
that their number in that county was 79 on December 1, 1892 ; 
101 on December 1, 1893. In Gloucestershire a similar census, 
taken annually on the first Tuesday in April, proves that their 
numbers have varied since 1887 only from 74 to 103. Usually 
about half of those included in the census are, it is stated, living 
entirely by tramping. In Scotland the night census of vagrants in 
prisons or police cells, refuges and poor-houses, common lodging 
and other bouses, public parks, outhouses, &c., on June 26, 1892, 
gave the following figures: 6,027, or 63 percent., adultmales; 2,042, or 

* * Some Cases from Casual Wards,' Charity Organisation Review^ January 1892. 

* Local Government Board Keport, p. 269. 

' Cf. ' Vagrancy,' a pap«r by Mr. G. Paul, Workhouse Master at Knares- 
borough, Poor Law Conferences, 1892. 
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21 per cent., adaU females ; 1,486, or 16 per cent., children under 14. 
The vagrants numbered 1*59 per thousand of the population. Fin- 
ally, Colonel Curtis Hay ward estimates the number of vagrants at 
not more than 10,000.^ The numlier no doubt rises and falls, to 
some extent, according to the industrial condition of the country. 
In bad times a certain number of unskilled labourers tramp after 
work, who in good times remain settled and employed. But, after 
making every allowance, the total number is not very large, and it 
would seem quite possible to limit it still further by the adoption 
of a uniform system. 

A Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on the 
Homeless Poor of London made the following recommendations in 
1891. They deal especially with London : — 

SUMMABT OP THB PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CoMMITTSE. 

1. It seems clear that the accommodation in the casual wards and the refuses 
m«»ntioned in the Report is more than sufficient to meet the demand. The 
total accommodation is for 2,896 persons: the inmates on January 16, 1891, 
were only 1,781. Thus it appears that no further shelters, pure and simple, are 
required. 

2. The Committee would strongly recommend that some of the existing 
accommodation should be used for the purpose of small homes for the careful 
treatment, from a religious and moral point of view, of individuals who, it is 
thought, may be reclaimed. 

3. It is obvious thrtt, as a matter of humanity, every destitute person, good, 
bad, or indififerent, ought to have the opportunity of obtaining a night's shelter in 
Lou'lon ; but the Committee are strongly of opinion that all vagrants and homeless 
persons who seem incapable of being reclaimed and raised from their position of 
dependence should be left to the Poor Law, to be received either in the workhouses 
or the casual wards, and that the charitable refuges should deal with the helpable 
only, treatinfi^each case according to its particular requirements, and endeavouring 
to bring back the objects of their sympathetic care to a settled mode of life, thus 
diminishing homelessness instead of merely relieving and thereby encourdging it. 

4. In the opinion of the Committee investigation should, as soon as possible, 
be made info the condition and antecedents of each applicant for admission to a 
refuge, with the object of ascertaining whether he can be helped, and what form 
of assistance is most appropriate to his case. Pending investigation, the applicant 
should either be received provisionally into the refuge or sent on to the casual 
ward or workhouse. 

6. It would seem unwise to fix any period for the ordinary duration of stay at 
the refuges; the period should rather be adapted to the circumstances of the 
individual case. Similarly it is, in the opinion of the Committee, inexpedient to 
make a rule of refusing readmission within a certain time; the question should 
depend upon the reason in the particular case for readmission becoming needfiil. 

6. The Committee are of opinion that the casual ward system should be 
amended. They think that greatly increased powers of detention, in regard to 
habitual or recurrent cases, should be given, and, while retaining the casual wards 
for the reception of casual paupers in the first instance, they would suggest that, 
where the in Teased powers of detention are exercised, the pauper shoull be sent 
on to the workhouse to complete his period of detention, being treated there some- 
what less favourably than the resident pauper as regards diet or otherwise, and 
subjected to a system of ' dissociation,' and industrial occupation, such as Mr. 
Vallance recommends. 

7. In the opinion of the Committee no real improvement in the condition of 
the homeless can be effected except by co-operation between the Poor Law and 



West Midland Poor Law Conference, 1 894. 
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charity, and between the various charitable institutions inter se.' And, for tliis 
purpose, the Committee recommend that each refuge should link itself with a 
certain number of casual wards, the Guardians being asked to give the superiti- 
tendents of their wards power to send on to the refuge persons who might appear 
helpable. In the event of the Council suggested below being established, such 
arrangements might best be brought abour, by consultation with that body. The 
Committee recommend the formation of a Council for the purposes of organisation 
and consultation, consisting of Poor Law Guardianf*, representatives of refuges, 
and others interested in the homeless class. The work of such a Council would 
be: 

(1) To arrange with G-uardians for a systematic visitation of the various 

casual wardw, with the object of picking out h«lpable cases and 
referring them to appropriate charitable ins. itutions. 

(2) To secure the proper investigation and treatment of homeless cases. 

(3) To arrange for the inspection of refuges on the lines of the existing 

inspection of casual wards, for th- purpose of detecting ineligible 

persons, and so preventing them from resorting successively to 

the various refuges. To employ one or more inspectors for a 

similar purpose. 

8. The Committee would also have had much pleasure in making some 

recommendations for the benefit of old soldiers, who are found in such large 

numbers amongst the homeless class, and they cannot but feel that there must he 

something radically wrong in the short service system which compels men with 

good discharges to seek the aid of the charitable public. The question, however, 

is such a large one, and of so great importance, that it can only be dealt with by 

the authorities at the War Office, who, the Committee understand, are now 

considering the question. 

In tbe country uniformity of provision for vagrants is quite as 
important as it is in London. At present often the vagrants are 
not detained for the second night. If they are numerous the ward 
cannot receive them all, and they have to be sent on to the reliev- 
ing officer, who gives them a ticket to a common lodging house. 
There is in these cases no task of work at all ; and in others the task 
of work is wholly insufficient. The safeguards which the law 
requires for the prevention of vagrancy are thus neglected, and a 
system, which is serviceable enough when properly carried out, 
breaks down because conditions essential to its success are not uni- 
formly adopted. 

Outside the workhouse or casual ward there is the same need of 
uniformity — on the part of almsgivers. The sparrows will come 
where every day breadcrumbs are thrown to them, so will the 
vagrants resort wherever houses good for their purpose are to be 
found ; and, moreover, in the country it is a matter of common 
knowledge that they are often relieved out of fear of their threats 
rather than out of sympathy for their condition. As A substitute 
for the casual relief which they obtain at houses and cottages, en- 
deavour is made in several counties to supply them with absolute 
necessaries, saoli as bread, in snch a way that the almsgiver may 
at least feel that th^y need not starve, and that, being sufficiently 
provided for, they do not require his help. The Dorsetshire 
and Gloucestershire systems have, both alike, this object. By 
the latter way, tickets are supplied under the supervision of the 

e 
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police : and the vagrant that keeps to his route has preferential 
treatment : and to meet his actual needs bread is supplied. By the 
former, the Dorsetshire system, tickets for bread are widely distri* 
bated to residents throughout the county: the tickets are exchange- 
able for bread at certain shops on the main roads, and however large 
the number of tickets the vagrant may have in his possession, he 
can only be supplied with a fixed amount of bread in return for 
them. The object of both these methods is to make the public 
understand that, as the needs of the vagrants are fully met by the 
Poor Law and by the bread tickets, the vagrants cannot be in want, 
and may therefore be refused relief. The success of both methods 
depends largely on constant propagandism in the country. 

In addition to the system of casual wards, there are stringent 
legal provisions for the assistance of cases * of sudden and urgent 
necessity.* In such cases the relieving officer has to afford relief 
either by admission to the workhouse, or by relief (not in money) oat 
of the workhouse. The powers of the masters of workhouses and of 
the police in such cases we have alluded to (see p. xlii.). In any 
case of sickness or accident, requiring medical attendance, the 
relieving officer has to give an order on the district medical officer. 
The cost of relief given in cases of accident or sudden illness is 
paid by the Union in which application is made, subject to reim- 
bursement from the Union to which the applicant belongs. Justices 
of the Peace may give an order for medical relief * in cases of sudden 
and dangerous illness, irrespective of settlement. 
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XXIII. — Street Beggars and Vagabonds. 

Wp pass from the casual and vagrant poor to the law for 
punishment of idle and disorderly persons and rogues and vaga- 
bonds * in that part of Great Britain called England.'* 

There are — 

(1) Idle and disorderly persons. 

(2) Rogues and vagabonds. 

(3) Incorrigible rogues and vagabonds. 

In the first category comes * every person wandering abroad, or 
placing himself or herself in any public place, street, highway, 
court, or passage, to beg or gather alms, or causing, or procnr- 
ing, or encouraging any child or children (under. 16) to do so.' 
The punishment for this is hard labour for any time not exceed- 
ing one calendar month.' The offender can be convicted if the 

* 4 Will. IV., c. 76, 8. 64. • 5 Geo. IV., c. 88, s. 3, etc. 

* In lieu of imprisonment finf>8 may be required in accordance with the scale in 
the Summarj Jurisdiction Act 1879, in the case of idle and disorderly persons, 
and rogues and Viigabon<ls. The provisions of this Act so far as it concerns 
chil'lren have been greatly strengthened by the Prevention of Crutlty to Children 
Act 1894 {see p. xcix.;. 
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Justice saw the offence committed, if the offender confesses, or 
if one or more credible witnesses give evidence against the offender 
on oath. 

In the second category comes ' every person committing any of 
the offences hereinbefore mentioned afler having been convicted as 
an idle and disorderly person . . . every person wandering abroad 
and endeavouring, by the exposure of wounds or deformities, to 
obtain or gather alms, or endeavouring to procure charitable contri- 
butions of any nature or kind, under any false or fraudulent pre- 
tence.' The punishment in this case is hard labour for not mora 
than three months. Conviction is by confession or on evidence on 
oath (as above). 

In the third category is placed * every person committing an 
offence against this Act which shall subject him or her to be dealt 
with as a rogue and vagabond, such person having been at some 
former time adjudged so to be and duly convicted thereof* 

The punishment is in this case committal to the House of 
Correction with hard labour till the next general or quarter ses- 
sions ; and at quarter sessions the incorrigible rogue may be further 
imprisoned with hard labour for one year, and (if not a female) 
punished by whipping. 

It should be noted that it is lawful for any person whatsoever to 
apprehend anyone * found offending against this Act,* and forth- 
with to take him, or cause a constable to take him, before a Justice.^ 
A constable is liable to a penalty of 5/. if he refuses or wilfully neg- 
lects to take such a person into custody, or does not use his best 
endeavours to apprehend and convey him before a Justice. There, 
by the Justice's order, he may be searched ; and on conviction 
money found on him is applied to the expenses of his apprehension 
and maintenance. On warrant lodging-houses suspected of con- 
cealing vagrants and persons of the above classes can be searched by 
the police or other persons. 

XXiy . — B KGGING- LETTE R WrIT K RS. 

'False or fraudulent pretence,* in the second category of 
offences just mentioned, suggests * begging-letter writers.' The 
habit of begging naturally leads to the exaggeration of facts, 
often true and pitiable, which become the beggar's stock-in- 
trade. Th6 habit of responding to begging-letters leads to the 
encouragement of this form of lying. The fault is with both beggai^ 
and giver. Instead of ascertaining and considering the facts, and 
assisting^ accordingly, the donor gives as a quittance a contribution, 

' This Act, besides the offences mentioned in the above categories, deals with, 
amongst others, cases of persons wilfully refusing to maintain themselves and thf'ir 
families {set p. lii.). In these cases also, therefore, any person may take the 
initiative. 
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which is probably spent by the recipient in immediate needs, if 
not tnrned to evil uses. The one lacks charity and gives money ; 
the other learns the lesson of begging, and makes money out of 
charity. The only remedy is to inquire, and, in eligible cases, to 
help thoroughly. Repressive measures, prosecutions, and the like, 
can only open people's eyes to the need of inquiry. In themselves 
they are useless. If donors were not the prey of piteous tales, and 
roused to give rather by a show of words than by a knowledge of 
facts, it might be said that the money given to worthless beggars 
was money of which those in distress were robbed. But now this 
money seems their fair spoil ; at least they are more entitled to it 
than the donors who give it away without thinking that its worth 
is only in its suitable application ; and the distressed have practi- 
cally no chance of obtaining it, for distress cannot compete success- 
fully with practised hypocrisy, 
^^se pre. Penal servitude for five years, or imprisonment for two, is the 

punishment of anyone who is convicted of having by false pre- 
tence obtained from any person any chattel, money, or valuable 
security, with intent to defi-aud.* Anyone may apprehend and 
take before a Justice, without warrant, a person found committing 
this offence. * There must be (1) an intentional and specific state- 
ment of some pretended existing fact which the maker knows to be 
untrue ; (2) it must be material to the matter in hand ; (3) it 
must be made with intent to defraud; and (4) the person to 
whom it is addressed must, in point of fact, believe it, and make 
over property on the strength of it.* ^ The attempt to obtain pro- 
perty by false pretences is indictable. 
Mendicant Many so-called charities exist by begging of strangers. Much 

institutiong. of this begging is carried on by letter and circular; much by 
a house-to-house visitation of those who seem likely to be able 
to spare a little for a charitable purpose. Agents call at 
houses in the- suburbs, and tell of spiritual destitution and 
want. The master of the house is absent. They are asked no 
questions ; they show a collection-book and a list of donors, 
and, possibly, of members of committee. No word they say is 
verified. They receive countless small donations, and their profits 
are large. From beginning to end, except perhaps in that wish 
to do good which makes the listener feel in his pocket for a 
half-crown^ there is not a jot of charity in the whole trans- 
action. Here, again, inquiry is the only remedy. Donors have 
to learn to support only useful and well-regulated charitable 
institutions, which give on inquiry good gnaxantees for their work 
and management. 

One of the prevalent forms of mendicity in the Metropolis is 

» 24 & 25 Vict., c. 96, ». 88. 

« » The Justice's Note Book/ by W. Knox Wigmm, p. 204. 
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worthy of mention. It is that of Volunteer Fire Brigades, Voiuntear 
■which, with hardly an exception, are conducted for the personal brigades 
benefit of one or two promoters, and are quit© useless for Metropolis, 
extinguishing fires. Their collectors appear in the dress of 
firemen, and the unwary may be led to believe that they are 
men of the Metropolitan Brigade. The responsibility of * pro- 
viding and maintaining an efficient force of firemen, and of 
furnishing them with all such fire-engines, horses, accoutrements, 
tools, and implements for the complete equipment of the force, or 
conducive to the efficient performance of their duties,' rests with the 
London County Council.* With regard to Volunteer Brigades it 
is enacted * that on the occasion of a fire the chief or other officer 
in charge of any fire brigade may, on his discretion, take the 
command of any volunteer fire brigade.' These brigades therefore 
have a locus standi, such as it is ; and it is argued that the provision 
made by the Council for several of the outlying parts of the Metropolis 
is insufficient. On the latter point there may be some ground of 
complaint. The expenses of the Brigade are met by contributions 
from Fire Insurance Companies, and by a rate of a halfpenny in 
the pound in the Metropolis. The sum at the disposal of the 
Council from these sources is insufficient, and Bills have been in- 
troduced into Parliament for increasing it, hitherto without result. 
But even if this hindrance be removed, the Volunteer Brigades are 
likely to remain. They are a source of profit to their proprietors, 
though useless for real service. If, therefore, they are to be 
recognised at all, some system of licenses is necessary. The 
licenses might be granted by the County Council and the Police, 
and it might be made an ofience for any unlicensed brigade to 
collect contributions. The evil would then be checked. 

The Metropolitan Fire Brigade never sends men from house to 
house to collect subscriptions. All such applications by, or on 
behalf of, firemen should be summarily rejected. 

XXV.— Pedlars. 

The pedlar is a kind of legalised vagrant— a vagrant with a Cost of 
""cgitimate and recognised purpose in roving. Almoners will often tiflcateteS* 
have applications made to them to * renew stock ' and to pay for a 
pedlar's certificate. The words pedlar and hawker are often used 
indifferently. Hawker is the name of the genus, with two species, 
one also named * hawker ' and one * pedlar.' Both hawker and 
pedlar, when provided with license or certificate, are * licensed 
hawkers ' ; but the hawker takes out a license, for which he pays 
£4i, and * pursues his hawking trade on horseback or inside his 
caravan,' and carries to sell or expose to sale * goods to be afterwards 

^ 3IctropolitHii Fire Brigade Act, 28 & 29 Vict., cap. 90 (I8C5). 
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delivered/ while tbe pedlar * travels or trades on foot ' without any 
horse or other beast bearing or drawing burden, and sells goods ' to 
be immediately delivered, or offers for sale bis skill in handicraft,' 
and has to take oat a jearlj certificate, for which he pays Ss. It is 
with him rather than with the hawker that the almoner will come 
in contact. He obtains his certificate from the chief office of the police 
distnct in which he resides. Any policeman may open acd inspect 
his pack; and if he resists or has no certificate, he may be appre- 
hended. If convicted of begging, the magistrate has to deprive 
him of his certificate; if convicted of other offences under the Act 
(34 & 35 Vict., c. 96), each offence has to be endorsed on the certifi- 
cate. Many itinerant persons profess to be licensed hawkers ; if 
they allege that they are in distress, it is always well to ask for 
their certificate. Hawkers' licenses are not required for the sale of 
printed papers * licensed by authority,' fish, fruit, or vegetables, nor 
for the sale of goods by their makers or the maker's servants. Nor 
are licenses required of tinkers, harness-menders, and others who 
carry about with them materials for mending household goods ; 
nor for ' people who are makers of their goods or wares, or servants 
of such makers ; wholesale traders ; and persons selling coals by 
retail.'* 

XXYI. — Soldiers and Seamen: their Liabilities and Means of 
Providing for their Families during Absence, etc. 

For another class, whose work takes them from home, the law 
makes special provision. Many cases occur in which the almoner 
may want information in regard to the liability of the soldier or 
seaman to support his family ; the possibility of his assigning his 
pay, or making out an allotment for their benefit. In this section 
these points are touched on in regard to (1) Soldiers, Seamen and 
Marines in the Royal Navy, and (2) Seamen in the Merchant 
Service. 

I. — Soldiers ; Seamen and Marines in the Royal Navy, 

Soldiers and sailors appear to be liable, like other men, to 
support their kindred, but it is not always easy to enforce the 
liability. 

The following enactments may be noticed : — 
Soldiers. ]. Soldiers serving in the regular forces are not personally 

amenable to the civil courts, excepting (1) on account of a charge 
or conviction for crime, (2) on account of any debt or damages 
or sum of money, when the amount sought to be recovered exceeds 
£S0 over and above all costs of suit.^ A soldier, however, may, 

> See *The Justice's Note Book/ pp. 238 and 360. 50 Geo. III., c. 41, s. 16 ; 
22 & 23 Viet., e. 36. s. 3 ; 24 & 26 Vict., c. 21, s. 9. 
'^ Army Act 1881, 44 & 45 Vict., c. 58, s. 144. 
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after notice in writing, be sued to judgment in the ordinary course, 
but is protected from the issue of execution against his person, 
X)ay, arms, or clothing.* 

Indeed, it seems that his pay cannot be touched in any way 
except under a special provision, by which he is declared to be liable 
to contribute to the maintenance of his wife and children and of any 
bastard child to the same extent as if he were not a soldier.* This 
liability, which specifically includes the cost of any relief given to 
bis wife or child by way of loan, is enforced by sending a copy of 
the ordcjr or decree establishing it to a Secretary of State, who 
thereupon is bound to order a portion of his daily pay, not exceeding 
(5d. in the case of a non-commissioned officer who is not below the 
rank of sergeant, and Sd, in the case of any other soldier, to be 
stopped, to meet the claira.^ 

Furthermore, if it be shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of State that a soldier serving in the regular forces has deserted or 
left in destitute circumstances without reasonable cause his wife or 
any of his legitimate children under 14 years of age, the Secretary 
has to withhold his pay in a similar manner, and apply it towards 
the maintenance of the wife or children in such manner as he may 
think fit.-* 

A soldier is * not liable to he punished for the offence of deserting 
or neglecting his wife and family, or leaving them chargeable to 
the rates.' ^ 

2. As regards Eeserve men and pensioners, we find that no Reserve 
military pay, reward, or pension is capable of assignment by the p^?gio1,er8 : 
soldier to his widow, child, or other relative who may be entitled f^i^^ie*** 
to it, except in pursuance of a Royal Warrant for the benefit 

of the family of the person entitled to it, or under an Act of 
Parliament.® 

3. If First-class Army Reserve men are called out, they receive Afststancc 
an allowance from the Government of Sd. a day for their wives and ^^JJy r^?^ 
2d. a day for each irirl unrjer 16 or boy under 14. This allowance aerve wbea 

P i , J called out. 

is issued monthly, in advance. Guardians, if applications are made 
to them to assist the families of reserve men, have to decide 
* whether the applicants are really destitute to such an extent as to 
require relief.' The pay and allowances of men are such that, * as 
a rule, an able-bodied woman should have no difficulty in finding, 
if not immediately, at least within a reasonable period of her hus- 
band's departure, sufficient employment to enable her to maintain 

» Army Act 1881, 44 & 46 Vict., c. 68, s. 136. 
« Ihid., 8. 146. 
_ « 46 & 47 Vict., c. 6, 8. 7. 

* 177th Article of War. Cf. Glen, p. 228. 

* Army Act 1881 (44 & 46 Viet, c. 68). Cf, Archbold, p. 334, art' st^pra, 
p. Hi. 

* Ibid., s. 141. 
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adequately herself and her childreD, if any.' Only temporary help 
at the ntmost should therefore be required, and, ' where the appli- 
cations are made for the first time, and the Guardians are quite 
satisfied that some assistance is necessary, outdoor relief may not 
improperly be granted for a short period, in order to enable the 
applicants to make such arrangements for their support as their 
altered circumstances may really require.'* 

4. Next as regards military and naval pensioners : — 

(1) When relief by admission to the workhouse has been given 
by the Guardians to any person entitled to any army or navy- 
pension or any superannuation or other allowance, or to his wife, or 
to any person whom he may be liable to maintain. In this case he 
may transmit to the Paymaster- General a minute according to a 
form provided by the Act,^ requiring that the next quarter's pen- 
sion be paid to them. 

(2) When any such person, entitled to a pension, applies for 
temporary relief to a Board of Guardians, it shall be lawful * but not 
compulsory on their part ' to require the pensioner to assign to them' 
his next quarterly payment of pension. 

(3) If a Chelsea or Greenwich out-pensioner or his family 
becomes chargeable,* the Secretary of State may agree with 
the Gaardians for repayment out of the pension, provided that, if 
relief has been given to the wife and one child only, not more than 
one-half of the pension, or, if relief has been given to two or more 
children, or to the wife and one or more children, not more than 
two-thirds of the pension be appropriated. ^ If the pensioner and 
his family be relieved in the workhouse, the Gaardians have no 
legal right to, and cannot claim any larger amount of, the pension 
than is equivalent to the actual cost of the paupers in the work- 
house.' * 

It should be noted, however, that * the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty say that the Act of Parliament which authorises 
Guardians to receive pensions, does not apply to Greenwich Hospital 
or service pensions, which will in future be paid to the pensioners 
themselves, although they may be inmates of workhouses, or in 
receipt of outdoor relief.' ® 

As regards seamen in the Royal Navy and Marines, it may be 
noticed : — 

1. Assignments of naval pay and pensions are void 7 

2. Seamen and marines serving under the Naval Discipline 
Act are not liable to be arrested in respect of any debt contracted 

'Local Government Board Circular, August 30, 1882. 
2 2 & 3 Vict., c. 61, s. 2. » Ihid., s. 3. 

* 19 Vict, c. 15, S8. 8 and 9. » Glen, p. 446. 

• Ibid., p. 427. 

^ The Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions Act I860, 28 & 29 Vict., c. 73, 
fs. 4 and 0. 
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"while the debtor belonged to the Qaeen's Service.^ They are, how- 
ever, liable to arrest while in the United Kingdom as a means of 
enforcing the following orders ^ : — 

(1) An affiliation order, under 35 & 36 Yict., c. 65, s. 4 (see 
p. liii.). 

(2) An order on a husband, convicted of an aggravated assault 
upon his wife, to pay her a weekly sum, under 41 & 42 Vict., c. 19, 
8. 4 (see p. Ixxxviii.). 

(3) An order on a husband, who has deserted his wife, to pay 
her a weekly sum, under 49 & 50 Vict., c. 52, s. 1 (see p. Ixxxvii.). 

(4) An order, made by a competent court, at tbe instance of 
Guardians, for the cost of relief supplied to persons whom he is 
bound to support. 

3. The Admiralty has no power to make any deduction from a 
seaman's pay for the support of his wife, family, or bastard child 
while he is afloat ; he is then serving under the Naval Discipline 
Act.^ Captains and officers are, however, instructed to use their 
influence with the men to encourage them to make due provision 
for the support of their wives and families ; and if the wife makes 
a complaint to the Admiralty that her husband has left her desti- 
tute, and supports her statement by the certificate of any magistrate 
or minister of religion, her application will for this purpose be 
referred to the captain under whom the husband is serving, with a 
view to his inducing the man to allot. 

When serving on shore marines are under the Army Act, and 
can be placed under stoppage for the support of their wives, 
families, or bastard children. 

4. Seamen and marines may make allotments of their full pay Allotments 
at the higher or other rates specified in the regulations in favour of 

any persons over the age of 18 years, or to a trustee for a person 
below that ao^e. 

Boys, after six months' service, may, if they keep their clothes 
in order, allot in favour of a father, or mother, or the Naval 
-Savings Bank, or if orphans to the guardians by whom they were 
brought up. First class bojs can send home 8s., second class 6s, 
a week. 

The allotment note here referred to is a document stating that 

as A.B., serving on board H.M. ship ,has made an allotment 

of his pay to CD., the Paymaster- General, or other responsible 
officer as specified, is required to allot a sum mentioned, month by 
month, subject to the production of a formal certificate of the allottee's 
identity by a magistrate or minister. Payment must be demanded 
-within six months ; and the note, if not previously stopped, holds 

' 29 & 30 Tict., c. 109, s. 97. « 29 & 30 Vict., c. 109, s. 101. 

» Sec Regulntions of 1893, Article 1,664, etc. 
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good for four years. The allofcment note may be made payable at 
any Post Office. 



Seamen In 
Merchant 
Service : 
Allotment 
notes. 



II. — Seamen in the Merchant Service* 

As regards seamen in the merchant serv^ice, we find the follow- 
ing provisions in the Merchant Shipping Act, 57 & 58 Vict., c. 60, 
which consolidated the enactments on this subject : — 

1. * Any stipulation made by a seaman at the commencement of a 
voyage for the allotment of any part of his wages during his 
absence has to be inserted in the agreement with the crew, and 
must state the amounts and times of the payments to be made. 
Where the agreement is required to be made in a form 
approved by the Board of Trade, the seaman may require 
that a stipulation be inserted in the agreement for the allot- 
ment, by means of an allotment note, of any part (not exceeding 
one-half) of his wages in favour either of a near relative or a 
savings bank.' Bj a ' near relative ' is meant a wife, father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, child, grandchild, brother, or 
sister. The shipowner or any agent who has authorised the 
drawing of the note is liable upon it, and may be sued by the 
person in whose favour it is drawn in the county court or sum- 
marily before justices of the peace. In any such proceeding the 
seaman is presumed to be duly earning his wages unless the con- 
trary be shown. A wife who deserts her children or so misconducts 
herself as to be undeserving of support from her husband forfeits 
her right to further payments under an allotment note. 

Allotment notes must be in a form approved by the Board of 
Trade. * A payment under an allotment note shall begin at the 
expiration of one month, or, if the allotment is in favour of a 
savings bank, of three months from the date of the agreement with 
the crew, or at such later date as may be fixed by the agreement, 
and shall be paid at the expiration of every subsequent month, or 
of such other periods as may be fixed by the agreement, and 
shall be paid only in respect of wages earned before the date of 
payment.' 

2. In addition to the system of allotment notes there are aban- 
dant facilities given to seamen to save their wages or other money 
by means of seamen's savings banks established under the Board of 
Trade in the principal ports in the United Kingdom, and to trans- 
mit money to their relatives or other persons by money orders to 
be obtained at the mercantile marine offices. 

3. If the wife, children, or stepchildren of a seaman become 
chargeable to the Union during his absence on a voyage, the Union 
is entitled to be reimbursed to the extent of half his wages if one 
such relation, and two- thirds if two or more such relations, be 
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cBargeable ; but tlie claim of the Union is diminished by any som 
paid by the owner of the ship under an allotment note in their 
favour. 

The Gaardians may give a notice in writing to the owner of the 
ship stating the proportion of the seaman's wages upon which 
they propose to make a claim, and the owner thereupon is bound 
to retain in hand the amount for a period of twenty-one days after 
the seaman's return to his port of discharge, and on his return give 
him notice of their intended claim. On the application of the 
Guardians, a court of summary jurisdiction may * make a summary 
order for the reimbursement to the whole extent claimed, or 
to such lesser extent as the court, under the circumstances, think 
fit ; and the owner shall pay to the Board or inspector out of 
the seaman's wages the amount so ordered to be paid by way of 
reimbursement, and shall pay the residue of the wages to the 
seaman. If no order for reimbursement is obtained within the 
period mentioned in the notice given to the owner as aforesaid, 
the proportion of wages to be retained by him shall immediately 
on the expiration of that period, and without deduction, be payable 
to the seaman.' 

4. The law has imposed upon the owners of ships the duty of 
providing medical treatment and subsistence for the seamen who 
are hurt or fall ill in their service. 

5. * The Board of Trade ' * make regulations with respect to the 
relief, maintenance, and sending home of seamen and apprentices 
found in distress abroad.' ' (a) Seamen and apprentices to the sea 
service^ whether subjects of Her Majesty or not., who, by reason of 
having been discharged or left behind abroad, or shipwrecked from 
any British ship or any of Her Majesty's ships, are in distress in 
any place abroad ; and (b) seamen and apprentices to the sea service, 
being subjects of Her Majesty, who have been engaged by any 
person acting either as principal or agent to serve in a ship belong- 
ing to the Government or to a subject or citizen of a foreign 
country, and are in distress in any place abroad — shall be main- 
tained by governors of British possessions, British consular officers, 
and other officers of Her Majesty in foreign countries, until a pas- 
sage home can be procured. If there are no such officers, a British 
merchant may act.* 

6. Another clause of the Consolidation Act refers to a native of senmen; 
any country in Asia, Africa, or of any of the islands in the South Sea Asial AWsa, 
or Pacific Ocean, or of any other country not having any consul in 
the United Kingdom, who is brought to the United Kingdom in 
any ship, British or foreign, as a seaman. If left in the United 
Kingdom he becomes chargeable, or commits any act that makes 
him liable as an * idle and disorderly ' person, or any other act of 
vagrancy, the master or owner of the ship, or the consignee, if the 



etc. 
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yessel be foreign, * shall incur a penalty not exceeding thirty pounds, 
unless he can show that the person so left as aforesaid quitted the 
ship without the consent of the master, or that doe means have 
been afforded by such master, owner or consignee, or one of them, 
to such person of returning to his native country or the country 
in which he was shipped ; and the court inflicting such penalty 
may order the whole or any part of such penalty to be applied to* 
wards the relief or sending home of such person.' 

7. In the case of Lascars or other natives of the territories under 
the Government of the Council of India, who are found destitute in 
the United Kingdom, and relieved by Poor Ijaw Guardians, notice 
may be sent to the Secretary of that Council, stating the name of 
the person, the presidency or district of which he professes to be a 
native, the ship in which he came, and the port and time of his 
arrival. The moneys expended in relief will then be repaid. 



XXVII. — Shoeblacks, Commissionaiees, and Messengers. 

To test the energy of a boy it is sometimes useful to get him 
work as a shoeblack. The names and addresses of shoeblack 
brigades are given in the Kegister. The police give them licenses 
and appoint the places at which they are to stand. For molesting 
an authorised shoeblack, commissionaire, or messenger, or fraudu- 
lently pretending to be one, there is a penalty of 40«.^ Particulars 
regarding the Corps of Commissionaires will be found in the 
Register. 



Canses of 
want of em - 
ploymeut. 



XXVIII.— The Unemployed. 

Want of employment is occasioned by fluctuations in trade, or 
by the periodic nature of certain occupations, or by illness, mis- 
fortune, or some exceptional incapacity ; intemperance and indolence 
are also the cause of much that goes by the name of want of work. 
Trade-unions are the mode by which the workman protects him- 
self against the probable contingencies of his business ; and in the 
case of riverside workers and others who lack any trade organisation, 
periodic charity can be no sufficient or proper substitute (see aw/e, 
p. v.). It is on this class that wholesale charity and out-relief 
act most cruelly. They know that, if unprovided for, some 
sort of miserable pittance is forthcoming, and this is enough 
to make them careless of providing for themselves. Other 
trades, e.g. that of painters, are also in their nature periodic, 
and families are frequently found to live with comparative 
extravagance during the high -wages season of summer, and to 
be dependent on credit, the help of neighbours, and charity 

* Metropolitan Streets Act 1867 (30 & 31 Vict... c. 36), ss. 10 and 20. 
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in the winter. In these cases, charitable help, when there is a JiJ'^Ji,""*^"' 
definite prospect of work, may be given conditionally on the parents help in cases 
putting by or joining a club, ani personal influence should be empujy-" 
forthcoming to enforce the obligation. Sickness will often add "®"^ 
an additional plea for help ; but, unless the applicant can be put 
into a new way of living, it would be better that the parish doctor 
should attend. The recklessness of one class of the poor as to 
whether they keep in work (caused, it must be remembered, 
in great measure by the conditions under which they are 
employed) is amazing. The vagrant who asks for employment 
will, as a rule, refuse it or leave it, if he is set to ' a job ' ; and 
there is in the Metropolis a host of enfeebled and incapable 
J)ersons who often lack employment. They are the first to be 
discharged if work is slack, and their incompetence is an effective 
bar to their retaining work. Charity cannot usually assist in 
these instances. It is obvious that any attempt to do so, on a 
large scale, would depress wages, and would attract the labourers 
from their own trade organisations, or impede the formation of 
these organisations. Except perhaps in emergencies, charity 
should avoid interference with the supply of unskilled labour. 
Nor should it undertake the duties of an employer. As a test, a 
wood-yard has been found useful. But test work, provided under 
the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order by the Guardians, with 
proper classification, should, in co-operation with charity, serve this 
purpose better. 

With regard to women's work we quote only a few sentences Women'i 
from a paper furnished in 1889 by Misa C. B. Collet, now one of J^^tf "^ 
the Labour Correspondents of the Board of Trade, to Mr. Charles 
Booth's * Life and Labour : East London.* The sentences refer only 
to women's labour in and out of factories in East London, but the 
moral they suggest has a wider application. Miss Collet writes : — 

* On the vhole, work in the factories is regular. More single women 
would be employed if work were not done at home, and domestic competition 
prevdnts wages from being so high as they would otherwise be. But it is 
obvious thnjb any timployer who uses machinery must be anxious to utilise his 
machinery and rooms to the utmost ; and, on the whole, the irregularity in the 
employment of factory girls is due to the state of the trade, and not to any care- 
lessness on the part of the employer, who would always liks to give fall work 
throughout the year if he could. The system of employing outdoor hands makes 
it unnecessary to increase unduly the number of indoor hands in very busy 
times, and when trade returns to its normal condition the home workers are left 
unemployed, but thd factory girls earn about the same as before.' Then after 
TAfernng to^the irregular hands employed in the confectionery and match trades, 
which are conducted wholly in factories (' the regular hands are a class apart, both 
•ocially and industrially*), Miss Collet puts the problem thus : — 

* Which altnroatiTe should the employer choose? Should he divide the work 
among them all, or should he in slack times dismiss hands ? 

* This problem in some form or other must be faced by employers in every 
trade. Is half a loaf better than no bread ? Durin? a temporary scarcity it is. 
In the factory the expense of machinery and buildings tends to prevent tUe 
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employer from taking on more bands than are required in full work ; and in slack 
times it seems best to divide work among them all. But, unless the girls hare 
saved in their best times, they naturally complain so much at their smaller earn- 
ings, that it Hometimes pays the employer better to dismiss the inferior bands, 
and to give the rest an opportunity of earning their usual amount And the girls 
never do save. If their standard of living included saving: for slack times, they 
could force wages up to that point in the season. But so long as they only wish 
they could save, and always spend all their money, so long will full wages merely 
correspond to necessary wages ; i,e. they will only be enough for present wants. 

* The same question — whether half a loaf is better than no bread — presents 
itself to the employer in another form. Granted that three girls at 10«. a week 
are worth the same as four girls at 7s. 6'/. a week, is it not better to give 
employmt-nt to the four than 3ie three? If the employer decides that he will 
employ no one who is not worth 9s. a week, he really divides the work among a 
smaller number of efficient girls. It may be true that no girl by herself can live 
respectably on less than 9«. a week ; but it is also true that there are many girls 
who would not be worth employing at that rate. In other words, there are girls 
who, as things are, are not worth decent maintenance wages. The employer who 
only employs girls who are worth this may preserve the even tenor of bis way, 
and congratulate himself that he at least is free from the guilt of employing 
hands at starvation wages. But what about the large numbers who are thus 
left unemployed? This is the question asked by a large number of mannfacturers, 
and their answer to those who demand that a minimum wage should be fixed io 
that in that case they will have to dismiss many of their hands. What would be 
done with the great mass of unemployed left to starve ? I do not attempt to 
answer this question. But two facts should be noticed. Fix a minimum rate of 
wages, and an incentive is given to those whose working power has hitherto been 
below par through indolence or lowness of standard, to raise themselves to the 
required level. Those who are left are the physically or mentally incapable, or 
the idle. Secondly, if these are left as wholly unemployed, they can be dealt 
with much more ea$>ily than the half-paid or partly unemployed, who drag down 
the population to their level. They are not left to starve. The parish rates and 
charitable contributions, which at present are spent in doing harm to the many, 
and in lowering wages, could be wholly devoted to the improvement of the 
condition of the few, either in pleasure-houses or in workhouses, according to 
the circumstances of the case. The inefficient are always irregularly employed. 
Irregular employment causes irregular demand, and irregular demand causes 
irregularity of employment. E»ich force acts with increased momentum.' 

eauJovmcnt ^* ^^^ ^ Suggested that the evil should be repaired by giving 

by charity, work at a fancy or fair rate of wages ; or by co-operation, by which 
. the profits of middlemen or ' sweaters ' would be added to the wages 
of the workwomen ; or by combination, and striking or negotiating 
for higher wages. Suppose that the first suggestion be adopted^ 
and that, in order to carry it out, a benevolent despot, otherwise 
called Charity, supply the material below cost price or free of 
expense. Then the manufactured article may be sold just below 
the market rate, and the workwoman may have a larger wage than 
she could otherwise earn, made up in part of the price of her labouif 
and in part of the price of the material that the benevolent despot 
has supplied ; but injury will be done to all women working ei* a 
less advantage, that is, unassisted by Charity. Or the manufactured 
articl6 may be sold at the ordinary market rate. Then in the same 
way the workwoman will have a larger wage, made up of the price 
of her labour 2'7u« the gift — the price of the material that has been 
supplied gratuitoasly. This may benefit a few cases, but the help 
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IS in the nature of an allowance, regulated according to the amount 
of work produced. Given to the indigent, or to those who 
are rather poor than distressed, instead of to those whom it is 
desired to assist out of misfortune, it has the tendency of out-relief 
or periodic charity in keeping down wages. Given for a time as 
an exception, and on a definite plan, with other help to the distressed, 
it may be a useful means of assistance. In some pension cases also 
(see p. clxxv.) it may be useful. Yet, what charity gives to feeble 
hands it takes from strong hands. The demand it thus supplies 
would have been supplied in the way of business by others. The 
amount of work available in different occupations is to a great 
extent a fixed quantity. In women's work so groat is the com- 
petition, and, for many reasons, so low is the scale of payment, 
that charitable interference in regard to it should be jealously 
watched. The poor often ask to be assisted by sewing machines 
and mangles. But unless they can make new custom, so assisted, 
they merely deprive others of their living; and charity, instead 
of helping, only takes half or a part of one poor man's loaf to 
give it to another. 

By co-operation then, or by combination, rather than by 
charity, the conditions of labour are to be improved. In general, 
charity in these matters will but do mischief.^ 

In those cases in which the want of employment is due to mis- How charity 
fortune, and properly remediable by charity, work may be found by in^cai^of* 
careful advertising in suitable papers, and by private influence, ^^ntotem- 
Sometimes by the migration of families of children, and often by 
placing girls in service, by obtaining charing for women, etc., it is 
comparatively easy to help the unemployed. As a rule, particularly 
Avheu the applicant is of any special trade, he is better qualified to 
find work for himself than the almoner for him. Applicants for 
employment frequently say that * they don't want charity ' ; yet 
their lack of employment is often due to distress or to some special 
circumstance which must be dealt with ; and then, the cause of 
distress removed, employment is forthcoming, not because employ- 
ment is given, but because the applicant becomes an eflScient work- 
man. The following instances are illustrative cases in which 
charity, chiefly by indirect methods, enables those who are in 
distress from want of work to regain their position and their 
employment. 

C. N., 30» married, with two childrpn ; carman for six years for one firm ; 
out of work several months. *A steady man; clever at his work; left owing to 
reduction of staflf; wages 80a. a week.' Belonged to the Hearts of Oak. The 
Committee made an sJlowauce of 10«. a week for eleven weeks. Then, as there 



^ On the proposals for the establishment of MuDicipal Workshops, Labour 
Colonies, etc., we have not touched here. Those who are interested in these 
subjects can obtain various papers in regard to them from the London Charity 
Organisation Society. 
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was still no prospect of work, oiTered to assist C. N. to emigrate, and made a 
further two weeks' allowance whilst he was considering the master. Eventually 
he said that he would like to go, but that his wife refused. Visited in Octob«-r, 
about nine months after the date of application, the report is that he was in casual 
work during the summer, and now haM got a regular place, thoagh at lower wages. 

J. E, 42, married; five children are at work. In a club for twenty years ; 
worked fifteen years, on and off, for a firm of signal lamp makers, who spoke well 
of him. Both he and his wife, tidraitt«dly, had been given to drink at one time ; 
but there was reason to suppose that they had given it up ; the home was rery bare 
and poor. The employers promised him work directly they had it to give, and 
the Committee made an allowance from FeHruary to the end of May. Visited in 
October, the report is that J. E. has fairly regular work from his firm, and there 
are no signs of drink. 

M., 26, glass-blower ; worked for many years for one firm, but their trade 
was reported very slack and, apparently, without prospect of improvement. His 
employer reported him steady and industrious, but did not hold out much pros- 
pect of increased employment, there being at that moment a great number of 
glHSS-blowers out of work. Eventually, after some hesitation, the Committee 
made an allowance for two months. Then, as the circumstances did not improve, 
they offered emigration. Visited in October, M. is still working half-time for the 
same firm, and the report is that his rent is paid up and that he is in a much 
better position than he was last year. 

' The above cases,' writes a DUtrict Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society, 'show that charitable aid can under certain conditions assist dis- 
tress which is due to want of employment; that it can help to tide over 
periods of slackness for men who have been in regular employment, and who 
have prospects of work within a reasonable time ; or that it can, in the last resort, 
if they can get no further wor<L in this country, help them to go to a better labour 
market. The Committee believe that distress from want of employment should 
be dealt with case by case. They can give no other answer to the " unemployed 
problem," except that if dealt with in tbis way they believe that it will be least 
likely to become unmanageable. They may say, for their own part, that they are 
always ready to entertain the cases of careful, industrious men who are excep- 
tionally out of work ; whilst they believe that the idle, the improvident, and the 
chronically unemployed can only be dealt with by the Poor Law.' 

The following are two other cases of success, and one of failure : — 

L-^. First mate in the merchant service. He had failed in his examina- 
tion for the Boa»d of Trade certificate, and the firm of shipowners who employ fd 
him had refused to employ him again until he obtained a master's certificate. 
He was nine months out of work, and spent all his money on ' coaching * and in 
keeping his wife and family. In January the family were starving. They had 
sold their *home' and had exhausted their friends' help, and were on the verge 
of dospiir. He applied to one of the relief committees, who gave him 7«. 6d. a 
week for two weeks. He then found his way to the Charity Organisation Society. 
The Committee decided to spare no expense in setting him on his legs again. 
They made him an allowance of 13s. 9d. a week and paid his fee of £2. 28. for the 
examination. He failed once, twice, but was successful in his third iind last 
chance. With the Board of Trade certificate he soon got a ship, and is now 
eaminsr £9. 9s. a month, and repaying part of the mun»y spent on him. His 
family is slowly recovering from the straits to which they were reduced, and he 
is fuU of thankfulness to those who inspired him with hope when all s^med 
over. 

Mark R was once a sailor, but had to leave the navy owing to defective 

eye-Bight. He has no pension. For many years he supp)rted his family (wife 
and tour children) by different kinds of rough labour. His eye-sight has been 
gradually growing worse for a long time, until now he is unable to get work any- 
ivhere. He was sent to us by the vicar of the parish, who had known him fur 
many years. His wife is a monthly nurse, and has not been fortunate in getting 
employment, owing to the poverty of the district in which she has been living. 
She has now moved to a district where she is better known, and is more likely to 
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feam money. Meanwhile bar husband went into Moorfields Eye Hospital. It was 
found that one eye must be removed in order to save the other. After the operat'Oii 
we sent him to a convalescent home for three weeks. He came back and tried 
to firet work, but failed. The worry and anxiety made his eye bad again, and wd 
sent him to the country for another change. We have now succeeded in getting 
him work for winter months suitable to his infirmity. 

G , a docker, with children. He had lost his wife earlier in the year, 

and the home was being kept together by the eldest child, a girl of 14, who 
worked in a laundry. He was given three weeks' relief by the Rectors' Relief 
Committee, and referred to the Charity Organisation Society for further help. 
Enquiry proved that he was a drunken, lazy fellow, and that since his wife's 
death everything had gone to rack and ruin. The children were neglected, and picked 
up junt enough to keep themselves alive — by free meals three times a week from 
a working men's club, and by what they could otherwise get. Their elder sister 
did her best for them. The Committee asked a lady to visit regulnrly and se^ 
what could be done. The children's relations were communicated with, and the 
relieving officer was informed of their condition. The best was done to get 
some of the children away from home into better surroundings, but eventually 
the man got work, and refused to co-operate with the Committee in their plan^ 
for helping him with bis childrep. The cause of distress was temporarily removed, ' 
but the family was not permanently helped. It is impossible to help a man 
against his wilL 

In the Register will be found particnlars in regard to some 
leading Trade Societies ; also a list of employment agencies and 
servants' registries. 

XXIX. — Emigration. 

Emigration is a frequently-proposed remedy for helping the Limits of 
unemployed poor. A reference to the Register will show the cost S^Jmeana 
of passages, the outfit required, etc. Like other modes of charitable 
aid, it is injurious if applied wholesale. If, as Mr. Fawcett has 
pointed out, the population continues to increase at the same rate, 
there will not be, except for a short time, fewer hands and more 
work in the Old Country. Without self-help and a higher standard 
of living, such assistance,* coming from without, will be of very 
partial advantage. Generally speaking, the expense of emigration 
is so small that those who are likely to become good emigrants 
are those who can save enough to emigrate ; the cost is a fair 
test of fitness. But, as in other instances, charity is in no way 
fettered by the application itself. If emigration is a good remedy 
in a particular case, and can be applied without removing natural 
obligations, charity may well use it, as in other instances it would 
obtain admission to a home. The most successful emigration often 
consists in sending to relations already settled in a colony, men and 
women or families likely to do well with their help. It might 
almost be said that emigration should in these times be restricted 
to such cases. No emigration case should be settled without the 
expert advice of persons who know the colonies intimately. 
Care should be taken to send persons to some suitable agent, 
through a trustworthy society, unless they go to relations ; and 
arrangements should be made to meet necessary expenses on 

/ 
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landing and to give the new arrivals a fair start. Many wish and 
ask to be assisted to emigrate, who, even if generally suitable as 
emigrants, can be equally well aided in other ways. Sometimes, 
when a medical opinion is given to the effect that a breadwinner, 
out of health in England, would be strong and able to support 
himself in a Colony, e,g, at the Cape, he and his family have been 
sent out. 

The following is an account of a case of family emigration and 
the emigration of relations to relations: — 

' This case is rather the Inififratioii of a clan than of a family. In 1888 a 

single man, E. W , a labourer, who was doing badly in Hackney Wick, 

emigrated to Manitoba, and reported so well of the country that in 1889 his 
parents followed him. Every year since then oth^r members of the family have 
joined him ; the sons have sent home for their sweethearts ; now the tribe 
together amounts to about twenty-five, and they are at present saving to help out 
. collateral branches of the clan. I dropped in unexpectedly at the house of the 
father one evening when all the family were a <sembled in honour of a birthday, 
and I never saw a more prosperous, a better dressed, or a happier collection of 
working men and women in my life. Yet in England, as these people told me, 
they existed with the fear of the workhouse perpetually before their eyes. Now 
some have constant work in manufactories, others in railway shops, and their 
future and that of the rapidly increasing number of grandchildren may be 
considered perfectly assured. In this case the Emigration Sub-Committee, tfa« 
Hackney Committee, and the East-End Fund co-operated.' * 

ttwS^mSd- ^^® Guardians, or rather the Local Government Board if set 

TC«Mdto ^^ motion by them, have large powers in regard to emigration, 
emigratton. If a majority of owners and ratepayers assembled at a duly con- 
vened meeting so direct, they may, with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, pay from a fund specially raised for the pur- 
pose, the expenses of poor persons settled in their Union and 
willing to emigrate. This fund, it is stipulated, must not exceed 
half the n^verage annual rate for the three preceding years, and is 
repayable in five years.^ 

Bj order of the Poor Law Board and in conformity with their 
regulations the Guardians may,^ at the expense of the common 
fund of the Union, procure, or assist in procuring the emigration 
of any poor person who is irremovable by reason of a residence of 
one year.* 

Further, the Guardians may,^ with the order and subject to the 
rules of the Local Government Board, expend, without being 
authorised to do so by any previous meeting of owners and rate- 
payers, any sum not exceeding £10 * in and about * the emigration of 
any poor person settled in the Union, so long as the total moneys 
so expended do not exceed one half the average poor rat-e during 
the last three years. 

* Beport of the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 1890-91. 
2 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, 8. 62. » 11 & 12 Vict., c. 110, s. 5. 

« 9 & 10 Vict., c. 66, 8. 1, as modified by 24 & 25 Vict, c. 66, s. 1, and 
28 & 20 Vict., c. 79i s. 8. 

» 12&18 Vict,cl03, 8. 20. 
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The Guardistns can thus, if there is a crisis requiring such 
remedies, provide for the emigration of a large number of persons ; 
they can also assist individual cases, even though they are not at the 
time paupers. The confirmation of the Local Government Board is 
necessary, and therefore the decision rests in their hands. Owing 
to representations from the Government of the United States, the 
Local Government Board are 'precluded, except in very special 
cases, from sanctioning emigration to that country at the cost of 
the poor rate.' ^ Apart from orphan or deserted children, in 1892 
only 69 persons were assisted to emigrate through Boards of 
Guardians, at a cost of £209. lO^. 

Under the Local Government Act 1888, the County Councils Power of 
may from time to time, with the consent of the Local Government coSncfis in 
Board, borrow for, amongst other purposes, * making advances o^^a^n. 
(which they are hereby authorised to make) to any persons or bodies 
of persons, corporate or unincorporate, in aid of the emigration or 
colonisation of inhabitants of the county, with a guarantee for the 
repayment of such advances from any local authority in the county 
or the Government of any colony.' ^ This clause gives to a new 
and more widely representative body the option of raising a fund 
for emigration. But it does not interfere with the powers already 
possessed by the Guardians. Further, the fund is to be raised 
under two very exact restrictions. Only advances are made by it, 
and these are repayable on guarantee, either by the Colony or by 
the local authority ; and the only local authority that would appear 
to be competent to give a guarantee for repayment is the Board of 
Guardians. But if the Board of Gaardians deal with these emigra. 
tion cases, the objections now taken to * pauper ' emigration hold 
good. On the other hand, if the Colony gives the guarantee, it has 
indirectly a complete check on the amount of money expended, and 
the conditions imposed, in sending emigrants to it. 

To the enactments by which the machinery of the Poor Law state-aided 
can be utilised for purposes of emigration, the not unreasonable ^°^^^^ ^^' 
objection, just referred to, is taken, that the Colonies are unwilling 
to admit emigrants who bear the reproach of being * pauper ' 
emigrants. But, even if this be granted, it is almost certain that 
no other State-aided system would serve the purpose better. Highly 
organised attempts at emigration in large bodies have seldom met 
with success ; and when philanthropists most desire emigration 
for others, people in general, if we may trust the returns, are rather 
less inclined to emigrate, for the rise in emigration is generally 
coincident with improving, the fall with declining, trade. On the 
whole, then. State-aided emigration or emigration organised on a 
large scale cannot be advocated. It is better to trust to individual 
enterprise. 

» Glen's Archbold, p. 306, « Local Government Act 1888 (51 & 52 Vict., c. 41), s. 69, 

f2 
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Emigration In the case of orphan or deserted children who are under the 

de^cd*^ age of 16 and chargeable to the Union, and who have no place 
children. ^£ settlement, or whose place of settlement is unknown, the 
Guardians, with the consent of the Local Government Board, may- 
procure or assist in procuring emigration.^ The consent of the 
child must be given before justices in petty sessions, and a certificate 
of this consent has to be transmitted to the Local Government Board. 
The Guardians may, subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, send orphan and deserted pauper children to 
Canada, under the following conditions^ : — 

(1) That they obtain * in each case an undertaking in writing 
from any person entrusted by them with the care of taking children 
to Canada, and of placing them in homes, that immediately after 
a child is placed out the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa 
shall be famished with a report containing the name and age of the 
child, and the name and post office address of the person with 
whom the child is placed, and that a report containing similar 
information shall be furnished to the Guardians of the Union from 
which the child is taken.* 

(2) That they send a copy of the report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

(3) That they give notice to the person proposed to be entrusted 
by them with the emigration of a child, whether the child is 
Protestant or Boman Catholic, and * he shall give an undertaking 
if the child is a Protestant that he shall be placed with a family of 
the Protestant faith, or if the child is a Roman Catholic, that he 
shall be placed in a Roman Catholic home.' 

(4) That * a child before being sent to Canada shall have been 
under previous instruction at least six months, in a workhouse, 
separate, or district school, or at a public elementary school at the 
cost of the Guardians, or in a school certified by the Local Govern- 
ment Board.* 

(5) That each child is examined by the medical officer, who has 
* to report in writing as to its health, both of body and mind,* and 
to certify whether it is *in all respects a suitable subject for 
emigration.* 

(6) That the Guardians have such evidence as they deem satis- 
fa^ctory, that the person taking out the children has reasonable 
prospect of finding suitable homes for them in Canada.* 

* The Board consider that as a general rule girls should not be 
sent out above the age of 10 years, and in no case, except under 
very special circumstances, above the age of 12 years.* 

These regulations may suggest to charitable persons, desirous 
of sending children to Canada, the general conditions upon which 

» 18 & 14 Vict., c. 101,8.4. 

■ Memorandum of Local Gbvernment Board, April 1888. 
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tfaey should insist, if fchey are to accomplish so diflELcalt a task 
without any great risk of failure. 

XXX,— Married Women. 

I. — Rights in thbib own Pbopbett.* 
II. — Remedibs against Iij>truatmbnt OB Neglect. 

III. — GrUABDIANSHIP OF THBIB ChILDBEN. 

I. Fropefi'ty, — The rights of married women with respect to their 
property are established by the Married Women's Property Aot 
1882 (45 & 46 Vict., c. 75). 

A married woman is capable of acquiring, holding, and disposing, 
by will or otherwise, of any real or personal property as her separate 
property in the same manner as if she were a feme sole, without the 
intervention of any trustee ; and she may, in respect of and to the 
extent of her separate property, present and future, enter into any 
contract, and sue or be sued alone ; and she may carry on a trade 
separate from her husband, and in that* case be subject to the 
bankruptcy laws. All property, including wages and earnings, to 
which she may become entitled after January 1, 1883, become her 
separate property with the same rights. A woman married after 
that date is entitled to keep the whole of her property, present and 
future, as her separate property. 

All deposits in sayings or other banks, annuities, and other 
securities, standing in her name alone, belong to her till the 
contrary be shown ; and she may receive dividends, and transfer 
without the concurrence of her husband ; and where they stand in 
her name jointly with others, she may act as if she were a feme 
sole. If, however, she make any fraudulent investment of the hus- 
band's money in her own name, or to defraud his creditors, it will 
be invalid. 

She may effect a policy of insurance on her own life, or her 
husband's, for her separate use, and a husband or wife who insures 
his or her life expressly for the benefit of the other, or of his or 
her children, with or without a trustee, shall create a trust in favour 
of the objects named in the policy ; but if done to defraud creditors, 
they shall be entitled to receive the amount of premiums so wrongs 
fully paid. 

Every married woman has the same remedies, civil and 
criminal, for the protection of her property as if she were a feme 
sole, but she cannot take criminal proceedings against her husband 
whilst they are living together, nor for any act done by him whilst 
they were living together, unless with regard to property taken by him 
when leaving or deserting her, and she is herself liable to criminal 

* The substance of this section was famished for a previous edition by a 
member of the Society. 
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proceedings in respect of any act done to his property which if done 
by him to her property would make him criminaliy liable. 

A woman after her marriage continues bound in respect of and 
to the extent of her separate property by all liabilities incurred 
before her marriage, and may be sued alone in respect of them. 
Her husband is only bound to satisfy her previous liabilities to the 
extent of any property he may have received from her. 

A married woman who is an executrix or administratrix, or a 
trustee, either alone or with others, may sue and be sued, and 
transfer the property as if she were a feme sole. 

The Act does not interfere with settlements made before or after 
marriage, nor render inoperative any restriction against anticipation, 
but no such restriction to be made by her in respect of her own pro- 
perty shall be valid against debts contracted before marriage, and no 
settlement shall have any greater validity as against her creditors tban^ 
would be given to a husband's settlement as against his creditors. 

If her husband become chargeable to the parish, she is. liable to 
support him out of her separate property, and she must in like 
manner maintain her children and grandchildren^ in the same way 
as the husband is now liable to do, but without relieving him of his 
liability. 

The Act does not extend to Scotland. 

Married women, even before the Act, had, since August 9, 1870, 
been entitled as their own property to their wages and earnings in 
any employment, occupation, or trade carried on separately from 
their husbands, and to all investments of such wages and earnings. 

II. Person, — A married woman whose husband ill-treats or 
neglects to maintain her has the following remedies : — 
Hiwband 1. j^ summons, in case of personal violence, threatened or 

Procedure in offered bj' her husband, to appear before a justice to show cause why 
he should not be bound over to keep the peace, and if necessary to 
find sureties. One justice can hear such a summons; but if it 
should come before two, they can if they see fit convert it into a 
charge of assault, and deal with it as sucn. 

2. A summons under 24 <fc 25 Vict., cap. 100, sec. 42, with a 
view to his being imprisoned for not exceeding two months, or fined. 
This is the ordinary law as to common assault, but subject, as 
between husband and wife, to two important amplifications, viz. : — 

(a) Contrary to the ordinary rule, they can give evidence against 
one another in such case. 

(6) By section 43 of the Act, the period of imprisonment may 
be extended to six months, if in the opinion of the justices 
an assault (on a woman or child) is of such an ' aggra- 
vated ' nature that it cannot be sufficiently punished under, 
section 42. 

* This point is doubtful. See antet p. li. 
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If, on tbe hearing of snch summons, the jastices think that the 
ease will be better met by requiring the defendant to be boand over 
to i^eep the peace or to find sureties, they can do so. Under section 
43 thej can both pnnish and bind over. 

In proceeding under either 1 or 2, a warrant, instead of a summons, 
may be granted if there appear to be danger of immediate violence 
to the wife — ^a danger that is sometimes increased by the fact of a 
summons only being issued. A warrant is an order to the con- 
stable to arrest the ofifeDder and bring him before a justice. 

3. Protection Order, — This gives no further protection to the 
wife than is already afforded by law, and is now unnecessary, but 
is sometimes still usefully shown to the police, although in the 
absence of such order she has, when living apart from her husband, 
the right to protect herself against invasion by him by calling in 
the aid of the police.^ 

4a. Judicial Separation, — 'By the Matrimonial Causes Act 1878 
(41 & 42 Yict., cap. 19), section 4, justices who have convicted the 
husband of an aggravated aasault upon tlie wife (2 6), and are 
satisfied that the future safety of the wife is m perils may further 
make an order for a judicial separation, for the payment of a weekly 
sum by the husband, and for the custody by the wife of the children 
under ten years of age. 

46. Separation Agreement, — These have been valid ever since the 
Heformation, both at law and in equity, and it may be noted that, 
now that it is competent for husband and wife to contract with each 
other ; a trustee is no longer required. 

6. Desertion, — By the Married Women's (Maintenance in case of. Legal re- 
Desertion) Act 1886 (49 & 50 Vict., cap. 53), justices or a magis- o^thehua.* 
trate may make an order upon the summons of a wife deserted by 
her husband, who wilfully neglects to maintain her and her family, 
though able to do so wholly or in part, that the husband pay to 
the wife such weekly sum (not exce3ding two pounds) as they may 
consider to be in accordance with his means^ and with any mean» 
the wife may have for the support of her and her family. 

The above are the only remedies for which the wife can apply 
directly, but there are two others which she can obtain by making 
herself chargeable to the poor-rate. The Guardians of the Poor 
should then proceed against the husband, either 

6. Under 31 & 32 Vict., cap. 122, sec. 33, for the cost of the 
relief given to the wife ; or, 

7. Under 5 Geo. IV., cap. 83, sec. 3, for neglecting to maintain 

' See Lush's * Husband and Wife/ p. 19. The practical effect of the judgment 
in the Jackson case (1801) is that if a wife leaves her husband on account of his 
iil-treatment, he has no legal power to compel her by force to return to him, 
although it must be borne in mind that if she leaves him without such cause as 
would have justified her in leaving him before that judgment, it will be at the 
risk of her right to be maintained by him. 
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his wife and family, though ahle to do so wholly or in part, for 
which he is liahle to one month's hard labour, without option of fine ; 
for a second offence to three months ; and for a third to twelve 
months. 

In this case (7) the wife cannot give evidence (45 J.P. 687). 

There seems to be some doubt whether and how &r the 
Guardians have power to obtain permanent maintenance for a 
deserted wife from her husband, and some Boards of Guardians 
require the woman to accept indoor relief, that is, to enter the 
workhouse (which sometimes involves her breaking up a separate 
home), before they will set the law (6 and 7) in motion, but it is 
not necessary for them to oblige her to do so. 

Uncondoned adultery by a wife is a defence to 5, 6, and 7. 

If a husband or wife be absent for seven years without any 
information concerning him or her reaching the other party, and 
the latter marry, he or she cannot be convicted of bigamy ; but no 
length of such absence makes such a marriage valid, should the absent 
party prove to have been alive when it was contracted (45 J.P. 
444). 

III. Children. — By the Guardianship of Infants Act 1886 
(49 A 50 Vict., cap. 27): 

1. On the death of the father of an infant the mother, if sur- 
viving, shall be the guardian, either alone or jointly with any 
guardian appointed by the father. 

In the absence or a failore of the guardian appointed by the 
father, the Court may appoint a guardian to act jointly with the 
mother. 

2. The mother of an infant may by deed or will appoint a 
guardian after the death of herself and the father ; if guardians are 
appointed by both parents, they shall act jointly. 

The mother of an infant may by deed or will provisionally 
nommate a fit person to act as guardian after her death jointly 
with the father, and the Court may after her death confirm the 
appointment, if it be shown that the father is for any reason 
unfitted to be the sole guardian. 

3. If bhe guardians are unable to agree upon a question affecting 
the welfare of the infant, any of them may apply to the Court for 
direction. 

• 4. The Court may, upon the application of the mother of an 
infant, who may apply without a next friend, make an order regard- 
iniaf the custody of the infant and the right of access thereto of 
either parent, having regard to the welfare of the infant and to 
the conduct of the parents, and to the wishes as well of the mother 
as of the father. 

5. The Court, in pronouncing a decree for judicial separation 
or for divorce, nisi or absolute, may declare the parent, by reason of 
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iifliose miscondxict snch decree is made, to be unfit to have the 
eastodj of the children of the marriage; and such parent shall 
not, npon the death of the other parent, be entitled as of right to 
the custody or guardianship of the children. 

The Court includes the County Court of the district in which 
the respondent resides. 

XXXI. — Non-provision for Widows and Children. 

Yery many applicants for charitable relief belong to no club. Fr^urat 
Many are insured in collecting burial or industrial insurance vision for 
societies, but few for a sum larger than that which is necessary to cwidrau" 
meet the actual, expenses of funeral. On the other hand, the 
membership of friendly societies is on the increase ; and collecting 
societies are doing a larger business in ordinary adult insurance 
among the poorej* classes than was ever done before. But by 
degrees insurance for the payment of funeral expenses is being 
succeeded by insurance for some reasonable amount, such as £100, 
payable at death or after the lapse of a certain period, as an 
* endowment.' Provision is thus made for widows, and, if the 
demand arises, it may be made in some more specific form for old 
age. Popular sentiment has been the trading basis of the collect- 
ing burial societies ; . it is now supplying .them with as good a 
basis for ordinary insurance. The number of applicants that belong 
to clubs has often been reckoned. At the Greenwich Charity Or- 
ganisation Committee, for instance, in 1884-5, oijt of 433 applicants, 
270 belonged to no club, while of those who were entered as belong- 
ing to clubs, 43* were in industHal insurance societies, such as 
the Prudential or the Royal Liver; and 56 belonged to slate 
clubs. Often and often it is found also that the club money 
paid to a widow has been quickly spent, and she comes for assistance 
just as she is spending the last penny of a sum which, carefully used, 
might have enabled her to keep independent. 

To deal with these cases properly it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the means at the disposal of the Guardians, and the 
requirements of the School Board. The means at the disposal of 
charity, such as orphanages and homes, will be found by reference 
to the Register. 

XXXII. — Poor Law Provision for Children : Schools. 
The Poor Law schools are of two kinds : (1) District schools, District and 
%.e, schools provided under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1844 whSStT 
and subsequent Acts, in two or more Unions, which are for this 
purpose combined in school districts ; and (2) Separate workhouse 
schools, provided for a single Union. Those in the Metropolis are, 
with one exception, built in the suburbs. The district schools 
are under the management of a separate Board, elected by the 
Guardians in the school district. The separate schools are .under 
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the management of the Schools Committee of the Board of Gnar^ 
dians of the Unions to which they belong. 

Bj the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, the Local Government 
Board was empowered to combine metropolitan Parishes and Unions- 
into school districts. For reference sake they may be mentioned here. 
The school available in each Union is also set down in the local lists* 

Farishrs anb Unions Coxbinbd in Distbict Schools. 
Parish or Union. Name of School District. Situation of School. 

1. City and St. Saviour's . Central London . , Hanwell. 

2. Poplar and Whitechapel . Forest Gate . . . Stratford, E. 

3. Kensington and Chelsea . Kensington and Chelsea . Banstead.* 

4. Lewisham and Wandsworth, 

and Claphaxn . . . North Surrey . , , Anerley. 
6. Camberwell, Greenwich, St. 

Olave's, Stepney, Woolwich South Metropolitan • Sutton and 
6. Fulham, Faddington, St. Witham,£ssex.^ 

George's , . . . West London . • • Ashford, 

Middlesex. 
Sepabatb Schools. 
The following Unions have these schools : — 

Parish or Union. Sitnation of School. 

St. George-in-the-East Flashet. 

Islington (a workhouse school in a detached building) . Holloway. 

Lambeth Norwood. 

Bethnal Green .•••••.. Leyton8tone. 
St. Fancras .•••••••• Leavesden. 

Holbom . • ' • Mitcham. 

Marylebone Scmthall. 

Mile End Old Town (a workhouse school in a detached 

building) Mile End. 

Strand . . • • • Edmonton. 

Westminster Tooting. 

Hackney Brentwood. 

Shoreditch Homchurch. 

St. Giles' send the children to the Strand Union School at Edmonton ; Hamp-» 
stead to the Edmonton Union and Westminster Union separate schools. 

Oatsiders seldom realise how elaborate and careftilly devised are 
the new * workhouse * schools. The Kensington and Chelsea District 
School is on the cottage home system, which is now frequently 
adopted. Thus for the parish of Shoreditch cottage homes have 
been erected at Hornchnrch, Essex. They are described as eleven 
in number, each with accommodation for a foster mother and 30 
children, and * built in the detached villa style on either side of a 
broad main street.' In the village there are workshops, a bake- 
house, swimming bath, stores, chapel, school-room, band-room, 
infirmary, infectious-disease hospital, ifcc The buildings occupy 
about 14 acres, and the remaining land, about 60 acres, is utilised 
as a sewage farm. For the erection of these schools an expenditure 
of £51,000 was sanctioned by the Local Government Board in 1887. 

^ Frobationary School at Hammersmith. 

* This is a branch school for orphans and deserted children between the ages of 
7 and 12. The managers of the same school district hire a school at Sutton fo^ 
infants. 
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In connection with Uniona in the conntry are scboola consisting of 
still smaller and more homelike cottage hoases. To snch large and 
well-appointed schools the poor have often bnt little compunction 
in sending their children. 

The Poor Law schools are * public elementary schools under the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876/ but they are under periodic 
inspection by School inspectors appointed by the Local Government 
Board. Certificates are given to the teachers according to their 
proficiency. To provide a bonus on the appointment of com* 
potent teachers, the salaried of teachers are supplemented by Par. 
liamentary grants according to the ' grade ' of their certificate, and 
the number of children they teach. Industrial instructors are also 
appointed. The schools are very large. In the Central London 
District School (City and St. Saviour's), there was during the 
half-year ended at Lady Day, 1892, an average daily attendance 
of 818 children. At the South Metropolitan District School the 
return of children was 2,304. The total number of children at the 
16 metropolitan district and separate schools, including 491 boys in 
the ^Exmouth,' the training ship of the Metropolitan Asylum 
District, was 11,627. 

With regard to discipline, a boy under the age of 14 may be 
flogged, but two hours must have elapsed from the commission o^ 
the offence : an older boy may be caned. Children under 12 may 
not be confined in a dark room, or during the night ; and all cases 
of punishment in a workhouse or pauper school have to be reported 
to the Guardians. 

If a child is * refractory,' or the child of parents either of 
whom has been convicted of a crime or offence punishable with 
penal servitude or imprisonment, and whom it is desirable to 
remove, two justices may, on the representation of a Board of 
Guardians, send him to a certified industrial school ^ {see p. cxxi.). 
During the enquiry or pending removal he may, by the order of the 
justices, be kept in the workhouse. 

Besides their own schools, the Guardians have the following 
means of educating children ^ : — 

(1 ) If in any Union there is room in the * workhouse or building other prw*. 
having adequate provision for the reception, maintenance, and educa- which 
tionof poor children,' the Guardians can contract with other Unions Say^eip* 
for the reception of children under the age of 16, who are orphans ^^^^^"^ 

» 29 & 30 Vict., c. 118,8. 17. 

* In many Unions children are sent for their education to the local public 
elementary schools. In the Metropolis, whenev'^r any child supposed to have 
strayed has been received into a workhouse, the Master has to place a notice on 
the workhouse -gate, and send a notice to each of the three nearest police-stationsi 
If within twenty-four hours no claim or inquiry is made, he has to send a copy to 
the Clerk of the Board of Guardians, 36 copies to the Commissioners of the 
Metropolitan Police, and 12 to the Commissioner of the City Police. 
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or deserted b^ their parents, or whose parents or sanriviog parent 
consent. ^ 

(2) They may send a child, if orphan or deserted by his or 
her parents or surviving parent (or one whose parents or surviving 
parent shall consent thereto),^ till the age of 14, to any certified 
school, supported wholly or in part by voluntary subscriptions, 
provided that the cost does not exceed what would have been the 
cost in the workhouse, during the period at which the child is at 
the school. These schools are open to inspection by the Poor Tjaw 
inspectors or by members of the Board of Gaar<^ans which has 
sent a child. 

This provision includes any institution for the instruction of the 
blind, deaf, dumb, lame, deformed, or idiotic, but not a certified re- 
formatory school.^ Children cannot be sent to a school conducted ou 
the principles of a religious denomination to which they do not belong. 

The consent of the parents is required in the case of illegitimate 
as well as legitimate children ; for the former, the consent of the 
mother, if she has the care of the child, is sufficient. The Local 
Government Board has discretion in the case of deserted or orphan 
children as to the choice of the school to which, owing to religious 
grounds, the child should be sent, when no next-of-kin, step-parent, 
or god-parent can be found.^ 
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XXXIII. — Poor Law Pbovision for Childbkn : Training Shipk\ 

(3) Training ships. — The Guardians of any Union, and t^e 
managers of any school or asylum district in the Metropolis mar, 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, provide one *€ 
more ships to be used for training boys for the sea service.* Such ^ 
ship is considered a school or asylum. The parent's consent (if sui* 
viving) has to be obtained, and a certificate from the Union medicai 
officer that the boy is free from disease, and fit for training for the' 
sea service. On admission to the ship he is placed in a probationary 
ward and medically examined. If eventually found unfit, or if therei 
be proof of gross misconduct, he is discharged to the district oi^. 
separate school or workhouse. The training-ship under the Metro-' 
politan Asylums Board is the ' Exmouth.' In the half-year endedj 
Lady-day 1892 the average daily number of boys in training therei 
was 491. 

> 14 & 16 Vict., c. 106, 8. 6. 

' 26 & 26 Vict., c. 43, ss. 1 , 2, 4, 6. As to amount payable, the Local Government 
Board sanctions six shillings as the weekly sum to be paid for each child. Qf. 
Glen*8 Archbold, p. 291. 

* Ibid., s. 10. In regard to the Elementary Education (Blind and Deal 
Obildren Act 1893, and its bearing on the work of Guardians in dealing m 
blind and deaf and dumb children, see p. czxix. 

* 31 & 32 Vict., c. 122, s. 23. 
» 32 & 33 Vict., c. 63, s. 11, and Local Government Board Order, August 

1876. 
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XXXIV. — Poor Law Provision for Children r Boarding-Out. 

(4) Another means at the disposal of the Guardians for pro- Boarding, 
vidinoj for orphan or deserted children, is boarding-out. It is tions under 
regulated in England by the Poor Law Order of May 28, 1889. ^tJ^ 
Formerly the Guardians could only board-out children within 
their Unions ; since the Boarding-out Orders have been issued they 
have been able to board them beyond i>he limits of the Union — a 
necessary provision if the Unions in large towns were to adopt the 
system. The children are placed in cottagers' houses, under the 
care of foster-parents, and under the supervision of a Boarding-out 
Committee. The following are the principal requirements : — 

A Boarding-out Committee is formed of three or more members : 
each member has to sign an undertaking truly and faithfully to 
observe all regulations prescribed in the Order, and is disqualified if 
he derive any pecuniary or personal profit from the boarding-out of 
any child. Children can be withdrawn by the Guardians at a 
week's notice. The Committee is responsible for finding and super- 
intending the homes at which the children are boarded. 

The children who may be boarded-out must be between the 
ages of two and ten, except in the case of a child above the age of 
ten years placed in the same home with a brother or sister under 
that age, and they must be either orphans or deserted. The term 

* orphan child * in the Boarding-out Order means * a child both of 
whose parents are dead, or one of whose parents is dead, the other 
being under sentence of penal servitude, or suffering permanently 
from mental disease, or being permanently bedridden or disabled 
and an inmate of a workhouse, or being out of England.' The term 

* deserted child ' means * a child deserted by both parents, or 
deserted by one parent, the other being dead, etc., as above ; or a 
child one of whose parents is under penal servitude,' etc. A certificate 
of health has, prior to its being boarded-out, to be sent by the medical 
officer of the Union to the Boarding- out Committee. Except in the 
case of brothers and sisters, not more than two children can be 
boarded in the same house, and never more than four. They 
cannot be placed with foster-parents of different religious per- 
suasions, and the foster-parents have to undertake * to bring 
them up as their own children,' to provide proper food, <fec., 
to see that the child goes t.o school and to church or chapel, and* 
to report any sickness to the Guardians and the Boarding-out 
Committee. The sum payable is not more than 45. a week exclusive 
of clothing, school pence, and medical fees. There must be a school 
within a mile and a half from the home, and the residence of a mem- 
ber of the Committee must be within five miles. The child must be 
visited and reported on at least once in every six weeks by a 
member of the Committee, the report being sent not less often than 
quarterly to the Gnardians. If no report is received for four consecu- 
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tive monilis, the Gttardtans may provide for the home being visited 
once in every six weeks by their own officer, or withdraw the child. 
Some further details showing the care which, as all admit, has 
to be taken in boarding-oat children are given by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in their circular. They may be suggestive to persons 
desirous of paying for the boarding-out of children from charitable 
funds. Children, except in special cases, are not to be placed with 
relations, or those who are in receipt of Poor Law relief, or who have 
been in receipt of it during the past twelve months, or where the 
father has night work. Preference is to be given to the parents 
who have outdoor and not sedentary occupations. Decent accom- 
modation and proper separation of the sexes must be provided. 
Children over seven are not allowed to sleep in the same room with 
married couples. No child is to be boarded in a house where there 
is an adult lodger. Not more than two children (or unless they 
be brothers and sisters, not more than four in number) may 
be boarded- out at one home at one time. Nor may a child be 
l>oarded-out where there are five other children in the family. 
If after two warnings to the foster-parents the schoolmaster's 
quarterly report is unfavourable, the child is to be withdrawn. 
Good ordinary clothing is to be provided at not more than 10s. a 
quarter. Children should not be sent to homes in places having a 
population of more than 15,000 persons. 
Pro and con. The boarding-out system is strongly advocated and as strongly 
bSSding? opposed. Its advocates urge that it gives the child a quasi-natuwi 
position as the member of a family, and that it merges the child in the 
population ; as he grows up he learns a trade and obtains work as 
others do in that rank of life. If the means of instruction are less 
complete than in a district school, there is more of education in its 
larger sense. A knowledge of life and a friendship with others is 
obtained, which is not to be had in a district school. And, especially 
with Rirls, is it necessary to substitute for the institutional life of a 
large school the family life. This gives a knowledge of those 
household matters, in regard to which girls from large schools often 
show a marked incapacity, and influences the character most bene- 
ficially. Lastly, the system has been very successful in Scotland. 
The opponents point to the favourable results of the district schools, 
and the greater educational resources of a large institution. Strict 
supervision is difficult. The efficiency of the Local Boarding-out 
Committee is very variable, and the system is injurious to district 
schools by withdrawing the orphan children, the most permanent 
element. The payment of 4«. a week, with the cost of school 
fees, clothing, and medical attendance, places the child of £^ 
pauper in a better position than the child of the labourer, the 
foster-parent, who seldom has 45. to spend on one child. This will 
lead him to compare the lot of his own children unfavourably, 
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-with tliat of the children, and often the illegitimate children, of 
improvident pauper parents. So he will be taught a lesson in unthrif t. 
Jt will encourage illegitiraacy also, it is said ; it is more attractive 
to the poor than institutions, and the advantages of family life will 
be purchased at too great a sacrifice in other ways. 

The practice of boarding-out children on payment from chari- 
table sources is not infrequent in dealing with the cases of widows 
who have to go into service, etc. A list of Boarding-out Committees 
will be found in the Register. The number of children boarded 
outside the Union under the Order of May, 1889, was, on 
January 1, 1892, 1,738. There is an inspector (Miss Mason) for 
the purpose of visiting children boarded-out in different parts of 
the country. 

An instance of assisting a widow by a combination of boarding- 
out and admission to homes is given in the following case : — 

A poor widow was very ill, and had been ordered by the doctor to go into the lUustratiTe 
hospital, where a lengthened course of treatment would be necessary. She did *'**• 
not know how to manage it, as her eldest boy was only fifteen, and was out all 
day, and the other children were too young to be left alone. The clergyman in 
whose pirish the woman lived sent the case on to the Committee, not having funds 
to deal with it adequately. She was very much respected by all who knew her, 
and her life depended on going into the hospital at once. Great eflforts were 
made by the Committee, and kind assistance was given by a clergyman. Two 
children were placed in orphanages. The eldest girl was boarded-out, and a place 
subsequently found for her. The baby was boarded-out with a woman who 
bestowed on it all the care and attention that could be desired, under the super- 
vision of the clergyman's wife. The mother was most grateful for what had been 
done. She has since come out of the hospital fairly restored in health, and is 
prospering. Though still not strong, she has a light place, and is contributing 
2s. 6d, a week towards the support of her baby. 

XXXV. — PooB Law Provision for Children : Apprentjceship.^ 

(5) Apprenticeship or sending ont to service is another resource Condition 
open to Guardians. The Guardians can apprentice any poor child ticesS^y 
not under nine years old, who can (unless deaf and dumb) read and {^gf '**'^'' 
write his own name.^ It is not necessary that either child or parent 
should be actually in receipt of relief as paupers at the time. 
Apprenticeship is to be considered a species of 'relief/ and should 
not, therefore, except with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, be provided, for instance, in the case of the child of an able- 
bodied man, unless the latter be in receipt of relief in the house 
or otherwise according to the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory or 
Regulation Orders. 

If the child is in the workhouse and under the age of 14, the 
medical officer has to give a certificate of his bodily fitness for the 
proposed trade, and the master of the workhouse has to vouch for his 

* It maybe well to mention that, under the Stamp Act of 187^, public charities 
«re exempted from the payment of indenture fees in putting out apprentices. 

* Consolidated Order, art. 52. Cj. Macmorran : Popr Law General Orders, p. 71. 
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general capacity. If the child is not in the workhouse, the relieving 
oflBcer has to inqmre and report on the circumstances of the case, 
the condition of the child and of his parents, if any, the residence 
and trade of the proposed master and other points; and snhseqnently, 
if the child is less than 14 years of age, a medical certificate of 
fitness is obtained. 

The person to whom a child is bound mast be a * housekeeper 
or assessed to the poor-rate in his own name ' — ^not a journeyman 
or 'person not carrying on trade or business on his own account,' 
a person under 21 years of age, or a married woman. The 
place of business at which the apprentice has to live and work 
must not be more than 30 miles from the place where the child is 
residing at the time of apprenticeship. If the apprentice is above 
the age of 16, and not by reason of deformity, or other such cause, 
unfit for work, no premium is given except clothing. In other 
cases the premium is given part in money, part in clothing ; and the 
former is payable, one moiety at the binding, the remainder after 
the first year of apprenticeship. The term of apprenticeship is not 
more than eight years. The consent of the person to be bound 
apprentice, if not more than 14 years of age, has to be obtained, and 
if he be not more than 16 years of age, the consent of the parent or 
guardian is, with some exceptions, required. The apprenticeship is 
by indenture. 

The master has to teach the trade or business agreed upon, and 
has to provide proper food, lodging and clothing, and in case of 
sickness or accident, ' adequate medical or surgical assistance ' ; 
he must arrange for suitable religious instruction being given, 
according to the creed of the apprentice ; after 17, the appren- 
tice may be paid such wages as the Guardians may stipulate. If 
the terms of the indenture are transgressed by the master, or he 
becomes bankrupt, the indenture is cancelled. 

(6) Apprenticeship to sea service. — The Guardians may appren- 
tice boys by indenture to masters and owners of ships. ^ The 
indenture must be attested by two justices, who shall ascertain that 
the boy has consented, that he is sufficiently healthy, strong, and 
that he is bound to a proper person. 

Guardians may also pay the expenses of boys who, or whose 
parents, are in receipt of Poor Law relief, in going to the nearest 
port to be examined, and they may pay for their outfit.^ Ther^ 
are a large number of training and coastguard ships at which boy^ 
are sent by the Guardians for entry in H.M. naval service. 

The Guardians are bound to keep a register of those under the 
age of 16 whom they have placed as apprentices or in service, an4 
to cause them while under that age and in the same service to be 

> Merchant Shipping Act, August 10, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict., c. 104), s. 141, etc* 
« 39 & 40 Vict, c. 61, s. 28. 
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visited twice a year by a relieving oflBcer, who reports to the 
Guardians on their food and treatment.* 

Furthermore, the Guardians, or the managers of a district school, 
may employ a visitor to report upon the condition, treatment, and 
conduct of any child under the age of 16 who has gone into service 
from the workhouse or the school.^ 

The conditions required in cases in which apprenticeship fees Apprentice- 
are paid from charitable funds are similar to those required in the chariubie 
cases dealt with by Boards of Guardians. The almoner will p**^*"- 
probably have little difficulty in securing skilled advice so far as it 
may be necessary, and suitable forms, such, for instance, as those 
used by the East London Apprenticing Fund. 

Since 1879 the Guardians have, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, been empowered to subscribe towards any 
association or society for aiding girls and boys in service, or towards 
any other asylum or institution which appears to the Guardians to 
be calculated to render useful aid in the administration of the relief 
of the poor.^ 

As regards servants placed out by the Guardians, the Metro- P? gyg 
politan Association for Befriending Young Servants, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C., is of the greatest use. The Local Government 
Board in their Annual Report^ for 1887-8, state that * a considerable 
proportion of the girls who go from the Poor Law Schools of the 
Metropolis into domestic service are placed by the Guardians under 
the supervision of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants.' In the report of the Association for the year 1891 
the number of girls supervised by the Association during the year 
was 3,392, and of these 2,504 were from the District and Separate 
Poor Law Schools of the Metropolis. Of the 8,392 girls referred 
to, 1,743 were classed as *good,' 680 as 'fair,' 243 as 'unsatis- 
factory,' and 35 as ' bad.' As regards the remainder, 5 are dead, 
53 were unfit for service, 86 refused to be visited, 131 were lost 
sight of or not traced ; 38 have emigrated or married, 131 are with 
their relatives, 186 are in training homes, and 1*1 are not as yet 
reported on. 

The almoner is strongly recommended, in dealing with the many 
cases in which assistance can be given by way of training for service 
or obtaining a place for an elder daughter, to co-operate with such 
societies as the M.A.B.Y.S. 

For assisting children, then, as these six sections indicate, the 
Guardians have almost unlimited powers. 

Before considering the part which charity should take in deal' 
ing with the cases of widows, we may refer to the liabilities of 

> 14 & 15 Vict., c. 11, ss. 3, 4, and 5. « 39 ^ 40 Vict, c. 61, b. 33. 

* 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, s. 10 {see p. cvi.). 

* Seventeeuth Annual Report, p. lii, 1887-8. 
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masters, and the snperyision which the Guardians exercise over 
servants and apprentices. The surrey of the powers in this depart- 
ment will then he complete. 

XXXVI. — Protection of Infants and Young People: 
Liability of Masters. 

m*>teraaiid' Besides the provision made for the supervision and care of 
■errants. apprentices or servants placed out by the Guardians, there are some 
general provisions, greatly strengthened by recent legislation, for 
the prevention and punishment of neglect in the cases of infants, 
children, and young persons. The almoner will very likely come 
across some such cases. 

Any person legally liable as master or mistress to provide 
necessary food, clothing, lodging, to an apprentice or servant who 
shall wilfully and without lawful excuse refuse or neglect to do so, 
or shall unlawfully and maliciously do or cause to be done any 
bodily harm so that the life of such apprentice or servant shall be 
endangered, or the health of such apprentice or servant shall have 
been or shall be likely to be permanently endangered, is liable, on 
conviction, to three years' penal servitude, or imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding two years, with or without hard labour.* 

If complaint be made to two justices of any such neglect as this, 
or of any bodily injury inflicted on any perpon under 16, the circum- 
stances of which amount to a felony, or the attettipt to commit a 
felony, they may require the Guardians to prosecute ; and the 
Guardians will * pay the costs reasonably and properly incurred by 
them out of the common fund of the Union.' ^ 

Further, a master who, being legally liable to provide for his 
apprentice necessary food, clothing, medical aid, or lodging, 
wilfully and without lawful excuse refuses or neglects to provide 
the same, whereby the health of the apprentice is or is likely to be 
seriously or permanently injured, is liable, on conviction, to a 
penalty of not exceeding i^20, or imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months, with or without hard labour.^ 
Thepreven- There is another legal provision worthy of note in this con- 

fftnniuj?.' ^ nection. No person may retain or receive for hire or reward more 
than one infant, and in case of twins more than two infants, under 
the age of one year, for the purpose of nursing or maintaining them 
apart from their parents for a longer period than 24 hours, except 
in a registered house.'* 

The Act does not extend to relations or guardians, nor to 
public institutions, etc. The local authority (in London the 
County Council) are empowered, after careful inquiry as to fitness, 

» 24 & 25 Vict, c. 100. s. 26. « 24 & 25 Vict., c. 100, s. 73. 

» 38 & 39 Vict., c. 86, ss. 6 & 10. * 35 & 36 Vict., c. 38. 
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to register bouses and persons for the above purpose (registration 
gratis — renewable annually), and from time to time to make bye- 
laws for fixing the number of infants which may be received into 
each such house. It has been the practice in London to make a 
special bye-law upon each individual application. Offenders are 
liable to six months' imprisonment with hard labour, or a fine of £5. 

When, on the trial of any offence under the Criminal Law Qiria 
Amendment Act 1885, it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court 
that the seduction or prostitution of any girl under the age of 16 
has been caused, encouraged, or favoured by her father, mother, 
guardian, master, or mistress, the Court may divest such person of 
all authority over her, and appoint a guardian for her until she is 
21, and appoint, if necessary, a new guardian from time to time.* 

But during the last session of Parliament (1894) has been 
passed the most stringent Act for the punishment for ill-treat- 
ment and neglect of children, a consolidation of Acts adopted in 
1889 and 1894.** The following are the first seven sections : — 

* Cruelty to Children, 

* 1. — (1) If any person over the age of sixteen years who has the custody, Punishment 
charge, or care of any child under the age of sixteen years, wilfully assaults, to'chUdtia. 
ill-treats, neglects, abandons, or exposes such child, or causes or procures such 

child to be assaulted, ill-treated, neglected, abandoned, or exposed in a manner 
likely to cause such child unnecessary suffering, or injury to its health (including 
injury to or loss of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ of the body, and any 
mental derangement), that person shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and 

' (a) on conviction on indictment, shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds, or alternatively, or in default 
of payment of such fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two years ; and 

* {h) on summary conviction shall be liable, at the discretion of the court., to a 

fine not exceeding twenty-five pounds, or alternatively, or in default of 
payment of such fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment, with ot 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

* (2) A person may be convicted of an offence under this section either on 
indictment or by a court of summary jurisdiction notwithstanding the death of 
the child in respect of whom the offence is committed. 

* (3) If it is proved that a person indicted und^ this- section was int^erested 
in any sum of money accruable or payable in the event of the death of the child, 
and had knowledge that such sum of money was accruing or becoming payable, 
the court, in its discretion, may 

' (a) incr^'asethe amount of the fine under this section so that the fine does not 
exceed two hundred pounds ; or 

* (6) in lieu of awarding any other penalty under this section, sentence the 

person indicted to penal servitude for any term not exceeding five years. 
' (4) A person shall be deemed to be interested in a sum of money under this 
section if he h»« any share in or any benefit from the payment of that money, 
though he is not a person to whom it is legally payable. 

* (5) An offence under this section is in this Act referred to as an offence of 
cruelty. 



» 48& 49 Vict.,r. 69, a. 12. 

» Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., c 61). 

^2 
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* Restrietions on Employment of Children,* 
*2. If any person — 

{a) causes or procures any child, being a boy under the age of fourteen years, 
or being a girl under the age of sixteen years, or, having the custodv, 
charge, or care of any such child, allows that child!, to be in any street, 
premises, or place for the purpose of begging or receiving alms, or of 
inducing the giving of alms, whether under Uie pretence of singing, playing, 
performing, offering anything for sale, or otherwise ; or 

* (b) causes or procures any child, being a boy under the age of fourteen years, 

or being a girl under the age of sixteen years, or, having the contody, 
charge, or care of an^ such child, allows that child, to be in any street, 
or in any premises licensed for the sale of any intoxicating liquor, other 
than premises licensed according to law for public entertainments, for the 
purpose of singing, playing, or performing for profit, or offering anything 
for sale, between 9 p.m. and 6 ▲.!(. ; or 

* (c) causes or procures any child under the age of eleven years, or, having the 

custody, charge, or care of any such child, allows that child, to be at any 
time in any street, or in any premises licensed for the sale of any intoxi- 
cating liquor, or in premises licensed according to law for public entertain- 
ments, or in any circus or other place of public amusement to which the 
public are admitted by payment, for the purpose of singirg, playing, or 
performing for profit, or offering anything for sale ; or 

* (d) causes or procures any child under the age of sixteen years, or, having the 

custody, charge, or care of any such child, allows that child, to be in any 
place for the purpose of being trained as an acrobat, contortionist, or 
circus performer, or of being trained for any exhibition or performance 
which in its nature is dangerous,* 
that person shall, on summary conviction, be liable, at the discretion of the court, 
to a fine not exceeding twenty-fire pounds, or alternatively, or in default of pay- 
ment of such fine, or in addition thereto, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for any term not exceeding three months. 

• Provided that— 

• (i.) This section shall not apply in the case of any occasional sale or entertain- 

ment the net proceeds of which are wholly applied for the benefit of any 
school or to any charitable object, if such sale or entertainment is held else- 
where than in premises which are licensed for the sale of any intoxicating 
liquor but not licensed according to law for public entertainments, or if, in 
the case of a sale or entertainment held in any such premises as aforesaid, 
a special exemption from the provisions of this section has been granted in 
writing under the hands of two iustices of the peace ; and 

• (ii.) Any local authority may, if they think it necessary or desirable so to do, 

from time to time by byelaw extend or restrict the hours mentioned in 
paragraph (h) of this section, either on every day or on any specified day 
or days of the week, and either as to the whole of their district or as to 
any specified area therein ; and 

• (iii.) Paragraphs 'c) and (d) of this section shall not apply in any case in 

respect of which a licence granted under this Act is in force, so fiir as that 
licence extends ; and 

• (iv.) Paragraph (d) of this section shall not apply in the case of a person who 

is the parent or legal guardian of a child, and himself trains the child. 

• 8.— (1) A petty sessional court, or in Scotland the School Board, may, not- 
withstanding anything in this Act, grant a licence for such time and during such 
hours of the day, and subject to such restrictions and conditions as the court or 
board think fit, for any child exceeding seven years of age, — 

' (a) to take part in any entertainment or series of entertainments to take place 
in premises licensed according to law for public entertainments, or in any 
circus or other place of public amusement as aforesaid ; or 

*(b) to be trained as aforesaid ; or 
for both purposes ; 

» Cf. Vagrancy Act, p. Ixvi. 

* Of. Limitations on the employment of children, p. cxiii. 
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if satibiied of the fitness of the child for the purpose, and if it is shown to their 
satisfaction that proper provision has been made to secure the health and kind 
treatment of the children taking part in the entertainment or series of entertain- 
ments or being trained as aforesaid, and the court or board may, upon sufficient 
cause, vary, add to, or rescind any such licence. 

'Any such licence t>hall be sufficient protection to all persons acting under or in 
accordabce with the same. 

* (2) A Secretary of Stnte may assign to any inspector appointed under section <l * *2 "Vict., 
sixty-eeveTi of the Factory and Workshop Act 1878, specie lly and in addition to ^* ^** 

any other usual duties, the duty of seeing whether the restrictions and conditions 
of any licence un<ler this section are duly complied with, and any such inspector 
shall have tlie same power 10 enter, inspect, and examine any place of public 
entertainment at which the employment of a child is for the time baing licensed 
under this section as an inspector has to enter, inspect, and examine a factory or 
workshop under section sixty-eight of the same Aet. 

* (3) Where any person applies for a licence under this section he shall, at least 
seven days before milking the application, give notice thereof to the chief officer 
of police for the district in which the licence is to take effect, and that officer may 
appear or instruct some person to appear before the authority hearing the applica- 
tion, and show cause why the licence should not be granted, and the authority to 
whom the application is made shall not grant the same unless they are satisfied 
that notice has been properly so given. 

* (4) Where a licence is granted under this section to any person, that person 
shall, not less than ten days after the granting of the licence, cause a copy tiiereof 
to be sent to the inspector of factories and workshops acting for the district in 
which the licence is to take effect, and if he fails to cause such copy to be sent, 
shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

* (5) Nothing in this or in the last preceding section shnll affect the provisions 89 & 40 Vict., 
of the Elementary Education Act 1876, or the Education (Scotland) Act 1878. virtlt^fs^^ 

* Arrest of Offender and Promionfor Safety of Children} 

* 4. — (1) Any constable may take into custody, without warrant, any person — Power to 

* (a) who within view of such constable commits an offence under this Act, or Jg^ciers 

any of the offijnces mentioned in the Schedule to this Act, where the name into custody, 
and residence of such person are unknown to such constable, and cannot be 
ascertained by such constable ; or 

* (h) who has committed, or who he has reason to believe has committed, any 

offence of cruelty within the meaning of this Act, or any of the offences 
mentioned in the Schedule to this Act, if he has reasonable ground for 
believing that such person will abscond, or if the name and address of such 
person are unknown to and cannot be ascertained by the constable. 

* (2) Where a constable arrests any person without warrant in pursuance of 
this section, the inspector or constable in charge of the station to which such 
person is conveyed shall, unless in his belief the release of such person on bail 
would tend to defeat the ends of justice, or to cause injury or danger to the child 
against whom the offence is alleged to have been committed, release the person 
arrested on his entering into such a recognisance, with or without sureties, as 
may in his judgment be required to secure the attendance of such person upon the 
bearing of the charge. 

' It will be noted that the procedure of the Act, sections 4, 5, and 6, is extended 
to other Acts and even further. The Schedule here referred to is as follows : - 

'Any offence under sections 27 [regarding the abandonment or exposure of 
children under the age of 2, so as to endanger life or injure healch permanently], 
55 [regarding abduction], or 56 [regarding child stealing] of the Offences against 
the Person Act 1861, and any offence against any child under the age of 16 years 
under sections 43 [respecting aggravated assaults] and 52 [indecent assaults] of 
that Act (24 & 26 Vict., c. 100). 

* Any offence under the Children's Dangerous Performances Act 1879' (42 & 
43 Viet, c. 34), »nd lastly, 

* Any other offence involving bodily injury to a child under the age of 16 years.' 
With regard to these Acts, see also p. lix. 
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Dtttention of < 5. — (1) A constable m&j take to a place of safety any child in respect of 
of •ilSv''** whom an oflfence under para^^ph (a) of section two of this Act has been com- 
mitted, or in respect of whom an offence of cruelty within the meaning of this 
Act, or any of the offences mentioned in the Schedole to this Act, has been, or 
there is reason to believe has been, committed. 

* (2) A child so taken to a place of safety, and also any child under the age of 
nxieen years who seeks refoge in a place of safety, may there be detained until 
it can be brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, and that court may 
make such order as is mentioned in the next following sub-section, or may cause 
the child to be dealt with as circumstances may admit and require until the charge 
made against any person in respect of any offence as aforesaid with regard to 
the child has been determined, by the committal for trial, or conviction, or dis- 
charge of such person. 

• (3) Where it appears to a court of summary jurisdiction or any justice that 
an offence of cruelty within the meaning of this Act, or any of the offences men- 
tioned in the {Schedule to this Act, has been committed in the case of any child 
that is brought before such court or justice, and that the health or safety of the 
child will be endangered unless an order is made under this sub-section, the court 
or justice may, without prejudice to any other power under this Act, make such 
order as circumstaqces require for the care and detention of the child u itil a 
reasonable time has elapsed for, a charge t^ be made against some person for 
having committed the offence, and, if a charge is made against any person within 
that time, until the charge has been determined by the committal for trial or 
conviction or discharge of that person, and any such order may be carried out 
notwithstanding that any person claims the custody of the child. 

*(4) Boards of guardians, and, in Scotland, parochial boards, shall provide for 
the reception of children brought to a workhouse in pursuance of this Act, and 
where the place of safety to which a consrable takes a child is a workhouse the 
master shall receive the child into the workhouse if there is suitable accommodation 
therein for the same, and shall detain the child until the case is determined, and 
any expenses incurred in respect of the child shall be deemed to be expenses 
incurred in the relief of the poor. 

' 6. — (1) Where a person having the custody, charge, or care of a child under 
the age of sixteen years has been — 

' (a) convicted of committing in respect of such child an offence of cruelty 
within the meaning of this Act, or any of the offences mentioned in the 
Schedule to this Act ; or 
' (h) committed for trial for any such offence ; or 
' ((?) bound over to keep the peace towards such child, 
by any court, that court either at the time when the person is so convicted, com- 
mitted for trial, or bound over, and without requiring any new proceedings to be 
instituted for the purpose, or at any other time, and also any petty sessional 
court before which any person may bring the case, may, if satisfied on inquiry 
that it is expedient so to deal with the child, order that the child be taken out of 
the custody of the person so convicted, committed for trial, or bound over, and be 
committed to the custody of a relation of the child, or some other fit person named 
by the court ((>uch relation or other person being willing to undertake such 
custody), until it attains the age of sixteen years, or for any shorter period, and 
may of its own motion or on the application of any person from time to time 
by order renew, vary, and revoke any such order; but no order shall be made 
under this section unless a parent of the child has been convicted of or committed 
for trial for the offence, or is under committal for trial, for having been or has 
been proved to have been party or privy to the offence, or has been bound over to 
keep the peace towards such child. 

* (2) Every order under this section shall be in writing, and any such order 
may be made by the court in the absence of the child ; and the consent of any 
person to undertake the custody of a child in pursuance of any such order shall be 
proved in such manner as the court may think sufficient to biud him. 

* (3) Where an order is made under this section in respect of a person who has 
been committed for trial, then if that person is acquitted of the charge, or if the 
charge is dismisvsed for want of prosecution, the order shall forthwith be void 
except with regard to anything that may have been lawfully done under it. 
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*(4) A Secretary of State in England, and in Scotland the Secretary for 
Scotland, and in Ireland the Lord Lieutennnt of Ireland, may at any time in hie 
discretion discharge a child from the custody of any person to whose custody it 
is committed in pursuance of this section, either absolutely or on such conditions 
as such Secretary of State, Secretary, or Lord LieutenHnt approves, and may, if 
he thinks fit, mnke rules in relation to children so committed to the custody of 
kny person, and to the duties of such persons with respect to such children. 

* (6) A Secretary of Srate, in any case where it appears to him to be for the 
benefit of a child who has been committed to the custody of any person in pur- 
suance of this section, may empower such person to procure the emigration of the 
child, but, except with such authority, no perton to whose custody a child is so 
committed shall procure its emigration. 

' 7. — (1) Any peisoo to whose custody a child is committed under this Act Maintenanoe 

shall, whilst the order is in force, have the like control over the child as if he ^i.g!l*!i„.. 

were its parent, and shall be responsible for its maintenance, and the child shall mitted to ~ 

continue in the custody of such person, notwithstanding that it is claimed by oostodv of 

its parent. SSdeTSrfer 

* (2) Any court having power so to commit a child shall have power to make o?oourt. ^' 
the like orders on the parent of the child to contribute to its maintenance during 

such period as aforesaid as if the child were detained under the Industxial Schools 
Acts, but the limit on the amount of the weekly sum which the parent of a child 
may be required, under this section, to contribute to its maintenance shall be one 
pound a week instead of the limit fixed by the Industrial Schools Acts. 

' (3) Any such order may be made on the complaint or application of the 
person to whose custody the child is for the time being committed, and either at 
the time when the order for the child's committal to custody is made, or subse- 
quently, and the sums contributed by the parent shall be paid to such person as 
the court may name, and be applied for the maintenance ot the child. 

' (4) If a person fails to pay any sum payable by him in pursuance of any such 
order, he may be dealt with in like manner as if the sum were due from him in 
pursuance of an order under the Bastardy Law Amendment Act 1872, or in 85>&36Vlct., 
Scotland were a sum decerned for aliment, or in Ireland were a sum ordered to be '' ** 
paid by him under the Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Acts. 

* (ft) Where an order under this Act to commit a child to the custody of some 
relation or other person is made in respect of a person who has been committed 
for trial for an ofience, the court shall not have power to order the parent of the 
child to contribute to its maintenance prior to the trial of that person.* 

Three definitions in the Act may be quoted : — 

(1) 'Street' includes *any highway or other public place, 
whetber a thoroughfare or not.' 

(2) * The provisions of the Act relating to the parent of a child 
shall apply to the step-parent of the child, and to any person 
cohabiting with the parent of the child, and the expression 
** parent," when used in relation to a child, includes guardian and 
any person who is by law liable to maintain the child.' 

(3) * Any person who is the parent of a child shall be presumed 
to have the custody of the child ; and any person to whose charge 
a child is comn^itted by its parent shall be presumed to have charge 
of the child ; and 

*Any other person having actual possession or control of a child 
shall be presumed to have the care of the child.'* 

The Guardians may pay and charge to the union funds * the 
reasonable costs and expenses of any proceedings which they have 
directed to be taken under this Act in regard to the assault, 

» Sec. 23. 
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ill-treatment, neglect, abandonment, or exposure of any child.'' 
• The Act shall apply in the case of a parent who, being without 
means to maintain a child, fails to provide for its maintenance under 
the Acts relating to the relief of the poor, in like manner as if the 
parent had otherwise neglected the child.*' Therefore want of 
means is no excuse for neglect, since to relieve the destitute the 
Poor Law was established. 

Children are also protected in another way. By the Children's 
Dangerous Performances Act 1879, above referred to— 

* Any person who shall cause any child under the age of fourteen years to take 
part in any public exhibition or performance whereby, in the opinion of a court 
of summary jurisdiction, the life or limbs of such child shall be endangered, ana 
the parent or guardian, or any person having the custody, of such child, who vhall 
aid or abet the same, shall severally be guilty of an offence against this Act, and 
shall on summary conviction be liable for each offence to a penalty not exceeding 
ten pounds.' ' 

If an accident causing actual bodily harm occurs under these 
circumstances the employer is liable to be indicted as having com- 
mitted an assault, and compensation not exceeding twenty pounds 
may be awarded on conviction. 

Both the Metropolitan and the City police, it may be mentioned, 
have been instructed in all cases which come to their knowledge, in 
which children are treated with cruelty, either by their parents or 
others, whether witnessed by or reported to the police, to notify 
• the particulars at once to the London Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and the police are to afford every information 
and assistance in their power. Also when children are apprehended 
under the Vagrant Act the Society is to be at once informed of 
the arrest, and on application its officer will be permitted to bail 
the child, to take charge of it, and to produce it at the police court 
at the hearing of the case.^ 

XXXVII. — ^Assistance of Widows and Childeen. 

The part to The legal provisions mentioned in Section XXXI. and the 

Poor i2w*^ following sections show that the oases of persons left destitute at 
Slfflistto? widowhood may fairly be left to the Guardians. Improvidence must 
widows. carry its own penalty with it, and, if the Poor Law schools do their 
part in depauperising the children, little can be said against the con- 
ditions of assistance, which are comparatively lenient. The Guardians 
in some Unions relieve widows with out-relief sometimes at a low and 
apparently insufficient rate, and sometimes at the high scale of 9«. 
a week. In other Unions the widow is assisted either in the house, 
or by the admission to a Poor Law school of so many of her children 
as she may be unable to support.* "Whatever practice is adopted, it is 

> Sec. 20. 2 Sec. 23 (2). » 42 & 43 Vict., c. 34 (187$). 

* Police Order, Metropolitan Police, March 25, 1889. 

* "With regard to non-resident relief to widows, see pp. zxxiii. & xxxv. 
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unwise for charity to supplement Poor Law relief. Generally 
its eflPect is to withdraw from charity, and to waste, a large snm of 
money which, well applied, would be of great use in cases in which 
charity should rightly undertake the whole responsibility. Clergy 
and almoners often say they have so many cases to deal with that 
they cannot do much for any, and that they have no money to spare 
for cases requiring a few pounds. They often relieve Poor Law 
cases, and distribute their money so that the participators in it may 
be numerous. They thus injure many by insufficient casual aid and 
may really assist none. Such charity is but * saving the rates ' — it 
is so much added to the loaves and shillings which the Guardians 
might equally well have paid. It degrades charity to the level of 
Poor Law relief, and assimilates it to it. As a general rule, therefore, 
the practice should be avoided. The cases of widows in which the 
Guardians take some of the children into the schools, are exceptions. 
Sometimes the widow may be able to get her own living with help 
which the Guardians (see p. xxxv.) cannot legally give. By inter- 
vention in such an instance charity may do a lasting service, 
especially if some provident plan can be arranged for the applicant's 
old age. 

Widows with young families may be roughly divided into two 
broad classes : — (1) Where the mother is weak in mind or body, 
and consequently will always need help in some form until the 
children can earn money. This class may fairly be left to the Poor 
Law, in the absence of any special claim arising out of the husband's 
merits. (2) Where the mother is a person of energy and resource, 
whom temporary help will enable to support the family. Such a 
case should be assisted by charity. Special consideration should 
be given to the antecedents of the husband, though the character 
of these antecedents should not be taken as a final test. Then every 
direct and indirect mode of assisting has to be resorted to, such as is 
indicated in the case quoted on p. xcv., and in the following : — 

This case had been previously known to the Committee, and had been Typical caso 
assisted by it between two and three years before. When it was referred as a of charitable 
School Board case, the family consisted of a widow with nine children, the three J^^ow** * 
eldest of whom were daughters in service, but not earning enough to assist their 
mother much. One girl of 14 was in an orphanage. The mother and her five 
remaining children, aged 16, 12 J, 10, 5, and 3, were all living in one small room, 
almost entirely dependent on the earnings of the one aged 16, a boy who gained 
9s. a week. The ill-health of the mother prevented her going out to work. Nearly 
everything the family possessed was pawned ; but, though their distress was very 
great, they had never applied for parish relief. The Committee placed the girl 
aged 12( in a Training Home for Young Servants, from whence, when she is 13, 
she will be put into a situation. The girl of 10 they tried to place in a school, 
but her health not being sufficiently good to pass the medical examination required 
she was sent to a sea-side Convalescent Home for three months, as a lengthened 
stay at the sea-side was said to be the only thing to prevent her becoming a per- 
inanent invalid. The child of five was enabled to attend school. Sufficient 
things were redeemed from pawn to restore the family to comparative comfort, 
and some needlework obtained for the mother, who was thus enabled to add a few 
shillings to the weekly income. 
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' Mrs. L. came to us in the sprinfl; of last year, whose husband had died aix 
months before. She had seven children to bring np, two of them twin babies, 
born after her husband's death. The problem was, how could she be helped ? 
Fortunately, her relations had come forward and helped her over her confinement, 
and one of them had adopted a boy age three, but they could do no more. The 
first thing that we did was to place three of the little boys in good schools ; two of 
them were admitted to the Shaftesbury Homes, and are now doing well at Bisley, 
and the third is boarded-out in a cottage home at Harrow, through the Waifs 
and Strays Society. Emma, the eldest girl, age 14, began to learn artificial 
fiower making, and is now earning a few shillings weekly ; it is such a comfort to 
her mother to have her at home that we did not urge domestic service in this case, 
as we usually do for girls at her age. Then we had to think of work for the 
mother, which on account of her babies must be home work. She thought if she 
could have a wringing machine she could take in washing, so with the help of the 
Widow's Friend Society we obtained this, and she is now working up h connection, 
but, seeing that her twins require a good deal of her attention, we have obtained 
from friends interested in her two shillings a week to help towards her rent, until 
she IB able to go alone. A lady visits her regularly in a friendly way, and te'ls 
us that her home is always clean and tidy, and her children well cared for. In 
the summer, finding Mrs. L. and her babies ailing, we sent them to the seaside for 
a few weeks, and altogether we have spent over £10 on this family. Has it not 
been well spent in keeping a respectable woman off the parish, and giving her and 
her children a chance of becoming independent ? ' 

Poor'iAw' When the parent of a child between 5 and 14 years of age, or fclie 

assititanoe, child, receives relief out of the workhouse, by way of weekly and 
tion, ' other continuing allowance,* it is a condition of relief that, subject 
to reasonable excuses,*^ the child should attend school, if the child 
has not reached the third standard (1876), or is not entitled to take 
full time employment, or is required by the bye- laws of the School 
Board to attend school.^ The Guardians in such cases are not 
precluded from allowing additional relief to the parent in conse- 
quence of the reduction of the parent's income by loss of the child's 
earnings. They may also pay for clothing for the child's attendance 
at school.* See also below (Section XXXIX.) as to the School Board. 

XXXVIII. — Subscriptions to Institutions by Guardians. 

The question is frequently asked whether the Guardians can 
pay subscriptions towards institutions of which they make use, 
and if so, to what institutions ; and it is worth while to quote the 
sections of the Acts on the subject as they stand, though they in- 
clude several classes of cases besides those already referred to. 

* By 14 & 16 Vict., c. 105, s. 4, the Guardians of any union or 
parish may, with the consent of the Poor Law Board, pay out of 
the common fund of such union, or, in the case of a parish, out of 
the funds in hand of such Guardians, any sum of money as an 
annual subscription towards the support and maintenance of any 

' 30 & 40 Vict., c. 79, s. 40 (1876). 

* For what are reasonable excuses, see * Summary of Law/ &c., published by 
the London School Board, p. CTiii. 

' Bye-laws cannot be made with regard to children above the age of 13, there- 
fore this last proviso will only apply to children und*T the age of 13. 

* See on the whole question, 'The Elementary Education Acts,* 1870 to 1880, 
by Hugh Owen. Knight & Co., 1881. See espe'eially pp. 290 and 319. 
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pnblic hospital or infirmary for tbe reception of the sick, diseased, 
disabled, or wonnded persons, or persons snflTeriDg from any per- 
manent or natural infirmity. 

* The provisions of 14 & 15 Vict., c. 105, s. 4, shall extend to 
anthorise the Guardians, with such consent as is therein mentioned^ 
to subscribe towards any asylum or institution for blind persons, or 
deaf and dumb persons, or for persons sufFering from any per- 
manent or natural infirmity, or towards any association or society 
for aiding such persons, or for providing nurses, or for aidiug 
girls or boys in service, or towards any other asylum or institution 
which appears to the Guardians, with such consent as aforesaid, to 
be calculated to render useful aid in the administration of the 
relief of the poor.* 

* Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall authorise 
any subscription to any asylum or institution unless the Local Govern- 
ment Board be satisfied that the paupers under the Guardians have 
or could have assistance therein in case of necessity.' ^ 

XXXIX. — The School Board and the Education of Children. 

The School Board (Victoria Embankment) consists of 50 
members, elected triennially in numbers varying from four to seven 
from the eleven electoral divisions of the City, Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Greenwich, Hackney, East and West Lambeth, Marylebone, 
Southwark, Tower Hamlets, Westminster. The local work is 
entrusted to Divisional and Sub-divisional Committees, under 
whom serve paid superintendents of visitors. Education is free^ in 
the schools of the London School Board. 

The Education Act of 1876 declares that — * It shall be the duty General 
of the parent of every child (between the ages of 5 and 14) to cause Sumes'of 
such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in reading, SJ^JJ^^to" 

the edtioa- 
' 42 & 43 Vict., c. 64, s. 10. Glen's Archbold, p. 82. tion of their 

* It is convenient to refer here to the power of Boards of Guardians, to children, 
contract with the proprietors of certain establtshments, to send paupers to them. 

By 12 Vict., c. 18, ss. 1 and 2, the Local Government Board are required from time 
to time, as they shall see occasion, to ' issue rules, orders, and regulations for the 
management and government of any house or establishment wherein any poor 
person shall be lodged, boarded, or maintained, for hire or remuneration, under 
any contract or agreement entered into by the proprietor, manager, or superinten- 
dent, or on his behalf, with any guardians ... in like manner and to the same 
extent as they are empowered to do in the case of any workhouse belonging to 
any union or parish.' But this does not apply to lunatic asylums or * to any 
hospital, infirmary, school, or other institution supported by public subscriptions, 
and maintained for purposes of charity only.' The Board can also regulate the 
contracts made with such proprietors and inspect their establishments. The 
Board have issued an order containing, in accordance with the above Act, ' regula- 
tions for seaside infirmaries ft>r scrofulous cases ' ; and contracts have been entered 
into with two establishments at Margate, and one at Kottingdean. (Of. Glen, Poor 
Law Statutes, p. 904, and Orders, p. 267.) The order is addressed to, amongst 
others, the * serernl Unions and separate Parii-hps of the Metropolis.' 

* Elementary Education Act 1891, 54 & 55 Vict., c. 56. 
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writing, and arithmetic* To ensure the falfilment of this dntj, 
there are safeguards against the child being employed, unleiRS 
sufficiently instructed, i,e. unless he has passed a certain * standard,' 
and there are penalties against the parent if the child does 
not go to school.^ The following is taken from a paper published by 
the London School Board. It puts the requirements of the Board 
yery clearly, and as the compulsory education of the children 
is a domestic question, sometimes a domestic difficulty, in the 
households of the poor, and is frequently put forward as a grievance 
or a claim for help, the almoner should know what the require- 
ments are. 

* District op the School Board for London. 

[Elementary Education Acts o/1870, 1873, 1876, 1880, 1891, & 1893. 

* I. — Summary of the Law relating to the Attendance at School 
OF Children between 5 and 14 tears of age, and to the 
Employment of such Children. 

^A. As to children between 5 and 13. 

* A child between 5 and 13 years of age must attend a certiBed 
efficient school during the whole time for which such school is open. 

* Exceptions : — 

* (i.) A child between 11 and 13 years of age is not required 
to attend school for more than five attendances in each week, 
if such child shall be shown to the satisfaction of the School Board 
to be beneficially and necessarily employed, and shall have received 
a certificate from one of Her Majesty's Inspectors that it has passed 
the Fourth Standard. 

* (ii.) A child between 11 and 13 years of age is not required 
to attend school at all, if such child shall have received a certiOcate 
from one of Her Majesty's Inspectors that it has passed the Sixth 
Standard. 

* The following ai-e reasonable excuses for the non-attendance of 
a child at school : — 

* (a) That the child is under efficient instruction in some 
other manner. 

* (b) That the child is prevented from attending school by 
sickness or any unavoidable cause. 

* (c) That there is no public elementary school open which 
the child csm attend within two miles. 

* The parent, or guardian, of any child who ought to attend but 

* * *' Parent" includes guardian and everyone who is liable to maintain or has 
the custody of any child.' 
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does not attend school, is liable upon conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding, with the costs, five shillings for each oflPence. 

* Moreover, the employer ^ of any child who ought to attend but 
does not attend school, is liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings for each oflPence, 

* B, As to children between 13 and 14. 

* No person, parent or other, may take into his employment any 
child between 13 and 14 years of age unless such child (a) shall 
have obtained a certificate that he has passed the Fourth Standard, 
or (6) shall have made 250 attendances in not more than two 
schools during each year for five preceding years, whether cousecu- 
tive or not, or (c) shall be attending school in accordance with the 
provisions of the Factory Acts. 

*The employer of a child between 13 and 14 years of age, 
who has not satisfied one of these two conditions, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings : and if such child is habitu- 
ally absent from school, the parent is liable to successive penalties 
of five shillings each.' 

The second part of the summary from which we quote deals 
with the payment of fees, and the third with the attendance of 
blind or deaf children. These points are set forth more conveniently 
for our purpose in the * Byelaws,' etc., of the Board, which explain 
the Board's procedure in this matter. 

II. — Thb Payment of Fees. 

With regard to the payment of fees the law stands thus, as 
set forth in the * Byelaws, Arrangements, and Code of Instructions ' 
of the School Board for London (March 15, 1894) : — 

* A parent may be summoned to a ** Notice B " meeting in con- Payment 
sequence of the non-attendance of his child at school, and, if fees by 
attending, or proposing to attend, a non-Board school where fees SiTpoor!***' 
are charged, may plead as a reason his inability to pay the fees.* 

* (1) Cases^ of parents who are non-paupers, 

* A parent (not being a pauper) of any child [between the ages of 6 and 14, or 
in the case of a deaf child between the ages of 5 and 16, or in the case of 
ft blind child between the ages of 7 and 16J "who is unable by reason of 
poverty to pay the ordinary fee for such child at a public elementary school, 
or any part of such fee, may apply to the Guardians having jurisdiction in 
the parish in which he resides ; and it shall be the duty of such G-uardians, if 
satisfied of such iuMbility, to pay the said fee. not exceeding threepence per week, 
or such part thereof as he is. m the opinion of the Guardians, so unable to pay." 
[Elementary Education Act 1876, Section 10.] 

* In the above cases the parents should be informed that application for the 
payment of the fees must be made to the Guardians of the Poor, and the cases 
should be reported to the Correspondent of the non-Board School which may 

* * Employer ' includes *a parent who employs his child by way of trade or for 
the purposes of gain.' 
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have been selected. A list of the children should also be forwarded by the 
Divisional Superintendeut to the Clerk of the Guardians on Form Na 32. 

* (2) Cases of parents who are out-door paupers. 

* '• Where relief out of the workhouse is given by the Guardians or their order, 
by way of weekly or other weekly continuing allowance," to the parent of any 
child between the ages of 6 and 13, or in the case of a deaf child between the ages 
of 5 and 16, or in the cnse of a blind child between the ages of 7 and 16, the 
Gua'dians are bound to make it "a condition for the continuance of such relief 
that elementary education in reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be provided 
for such child, and the Guardians shall give buch further relief (if any) as may b© 
necessary for the purpose." [Element try Education Act 1876, Section 40, and 
Elementary Education Act 1880, Section 5.] 

' The parents in all such cases should therefore be referred to the Guardians ; 
and the Divisional Superintendent must further report such cases to the Corre- 
spondent of the non-Board School which may have been selected. 

* If, however, the Divisional Superintendent has reason to believe that " fur- 
ther relief " is not given for the payment of the fees, he is to represent the facts 
to the Guardians, and, in the event of the Guardians refusing to make provision 
for the payment of the fees, to report the matter to the School Accommodation and 
Attendance Committee. 

* Special attention is to be given to the attendance of the children whose fees 
are being paid in non-Board Schools by the Guardians of the Poor. 

* Note. — With reference to the payment of fees by Ghiardians of the Poor 
under Sections 10 and 40 of the Act of 1876, the Local Government Board, in a 
i^ircular dated September 17t 1891, relating to the Free Education Act, state as 
follows : — 

* " The provisions of the Act are chiefly of interest to the Guardians in so far 
as they may affect the payment by them of school fees. With regard to this, the 
Board direct me to point out that the Act does not repeal either Section 10 of the 
Elementary Education Act 1876, as to the payment of the school fees of children 
of parents who are not paupers, or Section 40 of the same Act, relating to relief 
for the payment of the school fees of pauper children in certain cases where 
outdoor relief is given. The payment of school fees under Section 10, or the 
granting of further relief under Section 40, to enable school fees not exceeding ^d. 
a week to be paid, must not be made or granted on condition of the child attend- 
ing any public elementary school other than such as may be selected by the 
parent, nor refused because the child attends, or does not attend, any particular 
public elementary school. Although, therefore, where a child attends a fr^e 
school, or is not required to pny a fee at any fee-charging school which he attends, 
the duty of the Guardians under these sections will cease with respect to him, 
their duty will remain the 8ame as before the passing of the new Act with 
respect to any child who can only attend the school on payment of a fee." ' 

The addresses of the School Board Offices in each division are 
entered in the local lists. 
School Man- ' The Sohool Board may, if it think fit, from time to time deleprate 
o^ZSlteea. ^^J of their powcrs Under this Act (the Education Act of 1870), 
except the power of raising money ; and, in particular, may delegate 
the control and management of any school provided by them, with or 
without conditions or restrictions, to a body of managers appointed 
by them, consisting of not less than three persons.* Under this 
clause a large part of the local supervision of the schools in London 
is carried on. No better work can be undertaken by persons who 
care for children, and wish to add to the esprit de corps and happiness 
of their school life, and to take part in a most useful piece of local 
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goyernment. As a manager an almoner will find many occasions 
for timely and effective intervention. 

XL. — Restrictions on Employment. 

In the recent Parliamentary and other inqairies in regai'd to 
^ Labour/ ^ Sweating/ and the like, one suggestion has been 
frequently repeated, that it is desirable to enforce and sometimes, 
it is added, to extend the Factory Act. Moreover, as children are 
so often assistant wage-earners in a family, it may be well to 
mention some of the legal restrictions on child labour. Cases, too, 
may come to the knowledge of the almoner, in which there are 
infringements of the Act in regard also to women and young 
persons, and these he may think it right to report to the Inspector 
of Factories. 

The employment of labour regulated by the Factory and Work- 
shop Act 1878, refers to (I) Textile, (2) Non-textile factories, 
(3) Workshops, (4) Workshops employing no children or young 
persons, and (5) Domestic workshops.* 

The definitions of the three former terms are as follows : — 

* The expression " textile factory *' in this Act means — Any premises wherein 
or within the close or cartilage of which steam, water, or other mechanical power is 
used to move or work any machinery employed in preparing, manufacturing or finish- 
itig, or in any process incident to the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, tow, china, glass, oocoanut fibre, or other like material, either separately 
or mixed together, or mixed with any other material, or any fabric made thereof: 

* Provided that print works, bleaching and dyeing works, lace warehouses, 
paper mills, fiax-scutch mills, rope works, and hat works, shall not be deemed to 
be textile factories. 

* The expression " non-textile" factory in this Act means — 

'(1) Any works, warehouses, furnaces, mills, foundries or places named in 
Part I. of the Fourth Schedule to this Act. [i.e. Print works, bleaching and 
dyeing works, pw per mills, flax-scutch mills, earthenware works, lucifer-match works, 
percussion-cap workw, cartridge works, paper-staining works, fustian-cutting works, 
blast furnaces, copper mills, iron mills, foundries, metal and india-rubber works, 
glass works, tobacco factories, letter-press-printing works, book-binding works.] 

* (2) Also any premises or places named in Part II. of the said Schedule, 
wherein or within the close, or curtilage, or precincts of which steam, water, or 
other mechanical power is used, in aid of the manufacturing process carried on 
there ; [i.e. hat works, rope works, bakehouses, lace warehouses, ship-building 
yards, quarries, and pit banks.] 

* (3) Also any premises wherein or within the close, or curtilage, or precincta 
of which any manual labour is exercised by way of trade, or for purposes of gain, 
in or incidental to the following purposes, or any of them ; that is to say — 

* (a) In or incidental to the making of any article, or of any part of any 

article ; or 
' (b) In or incidental to the altering, ornamenting, or finishing of any article ; or 
' (c) In or incidental to the adapting for sale of any article, 

* See the Factory and Workshop Act 1878, with introduction, copious notes, 
and an elal»orate index, l»y Alexander Redgrave, Esq., C.B., 1885. It is only 
possible in this 'Introduction' to refer to a few of the leading points of the Act, 
Tlie reAder should consult Mr. Red^ave's book as to further details. The Factory 
and Workshop Act 1891 (54 & 65 Vict., c. 75) lyoaends and extends the Act of 1878. 
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and wherein or within the close, or curtilage, or precincts of which steam^ 
water, or other mechanical power is used in aid of the manufacturing process 
carried on there. 

* The expression ''factory" in this Act means textile factory and non-textile 
factory or either of such description of factories. 

Workshops. ' The expression " workshop " in this Act means — 

* (I) Any premises or places named in Part II. of the Fourth Schedule [gee 
above] to this Act, which are not a factory within the meaning of this Act. 

* (2) Albo any premises, room, or place, not being a factory within the meaning 
of this Act, in which premises, room, or place, or within the close, or curtilage, 
or precincts of which premises, any manual labour is exercised by way of trade or 
for purposes of gain, in or incidental to the following purposes ; that is to say - 

* In or incidental to the making, altering, repairing, adapting, etc., of any 
article [as above], and to which, or over which premises, room, or place, the em- 
ployer of the persons working therein has the right of access or control/ 

Inspectors ; It would seem, then, that the whole length and breadth of mana- 

and'^o^cu- facture is fairly covered by this Act. For the enforcement of the 
Jj^^J^^^®"* Act there is a Chief Inspector, ]tf r. E. E. Spragne Oram, and forty- 
Act, five inspectors, of whom four are Superintending Inspectors and 
one is Superintending Inspector of Workshops. There are also 
twenty-three junior inspectors for the United Kingdom, besides 
two female inspectors and fifteen inspectors* assistants. 

The south and south-east of England is under one Superintend- 
ing Inspector, Mr. E. Gould (Home Office, S.W.), who has districts 
81 to 39 under his charge. Of these, four are Metropolitan districts, 
each under the charge of one or more inspectors and junior 
inspectors. The Superintending Inspector of Workshops, Mr. J. B. 
Lakeman (Home Office, S.W.), is the Inspector of Workshops for 
the county of London, in which the registered workshops number 
15,543. One of the female inspectors. Miss M. E. Abraham, has 
her headquarters also at the Home Office.* 

The inspector may * enter, inspect and examine at all reasonable 
times, by day or night, a factory and a workshop and every part 
thereof when he has reasonable cause to believe that any person is 
employed therein, and to enter by day any place which he has 
reasonable cause to believe to be a factory or workshop.* If he has 
reasonable cause to apprehend obstruction, he may take a constable 
with him ; he may require the production of registers and other 
papers ; and * he may examine either alone or in the presence of any 
other person, as he thinks fit, with respect to matters under this 
Act, any person whom he finds in a factory or workshop, or whom 
he has reasonable cause to believe to be or to have been employed 
within the preceding two months.' He may also enter * any room 
or place actually used as a dwelling as well as for a factory or 
workshop.* ^ 

* Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, year ending 
October, 1893. 

2 C/^ Factory and Workshop Act 1891, 64 & 66 Vict., c. 75, s. 25. * A room ' 
[not a dwelling, as in the Act of 1878] * solely used for the purpose of sleeping 
therein shall not be deemed to form part of the factory or workshop for the 
purposes of this Act' (s. 31). 
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The report of the Chief Inspector contains a list of the prosecu- 
tions under the Act during the previous twelvemonth. Some of 
the entries are suggestive, and will throw light on the regulations 
to be quoted in the next paragraph. We take these : — 

„ ^ - _ Amount of Amount of 

Nature of offence. penalty. coeti.. 

£ s. d. £ *. d. 
'Having emplo.red a child for full time who 

produced no school qualifications . . .200 030 
'Having employed a young person, under the age 
of 16 years, before the hour of 5 a.m., to wit, 
at4A.M 2 4 

* Having neglected to affix an Abstract of the Acts 

in his factory . 

• Having neglected to keep a register of young 

persons in the prescribed form 
•Employing six young persons under the age of 

16 years for periods varying from five weeks to 

15 months, without having previously obtained 

certificates of fi ness for employment from the 

surgeon, and after having been cautioned by 

Mr. Lakeman with reference to this matter 

upon a former visit 

•Employing one woman and one young person 

(female) all night on 29 March, 1893 ' . . 2 10 4 

One or two regulations may be noted in regard to (1) certificates 
of fitness for employment ; and (2) employment, meal hours, and 
prohibitions of employment. 

(1) Gertificate of Fitness.— Tersons under the age of 16 cannot 
be employed beyond seven or, if the certifying surgeon for the 
district resides more than three miles from the factory, beyond 
thirteen days, unless the 'occupier' of the factory (or employer) has 
obtained a certificate of fitness from the certifying surgeon of the 
district. The certificate includes a statement that the surgeon, by 
the production of a certificate of birth or other sufficient evidence, 
has satisfied himself as to the age of the person. If the inspector 
considers any such person incapacitated for working the full time 
allowed by law, he may require the employment of the child to be 
discontinued, unless the certifying surgeon personally examines the 
child and certifies to his ability. 

(2) Emphyment and Meal H(mrs, and Prohihitio7i of Employment — Children. 
Children (i.e. persons under 14 years of age) may not be era- 
ployed under the age of 11. After that age they may be employed 

in morning and afternoon sets or on alternate days only. In the 
former case the hours are from 6 or 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. or dinner 
time ; or 1 p.m. or dinner time to 6 or 7 : in the latter case they may 
be employed as if they were * young persons,* but not on two suc- 
cessive days or on the same day in the week in two successive weeks.* 

* This statement refers to the employment of children in textile factories ; the 
arrangements differ a little in the case of non- textile factories and workshop*. 
For Saturdays there are special hours for young persons and children. 

h 
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If overtime is to be worked in a factory or workshop under 
exceptional conditions, notice has to be sent to the inspector ' not 
later than eight o'clock in the evening on which the child, young 
person, or woman is employed.' {Of. Act : 1891, s. 14.) 

The parent of the child has to ' cause his child to attend some 
recognised efficient school,' on either the alternate days, or the 
alternate mornings or afternoons in which it is not at work. Due 
allowance is made for reasonable causes of absence as defined in the 
School Board paper quoted above. These regulations apply to all 
factories and workshops, excepting, of course, workshops at which 
no young persons or children are employed, and domestic work- 
shops. 

Each week the occupier of the factory or workshop receives a 
certificate of attendances from the teacher of the school attended by 
the child — to be produced to the inspector if required, within the 
next two months. 

Every occupier has, within the limits allowed by the Act, to 
specify in a notice affixed in the factory or workshop, the period of 
employment, the times allowed for meals, and whether the children 
are employed on the system of morning and afternoon sets, or of 
alternate days. » 

In the case of young persons and women, the period of employ- 
ment, inclusive of meal hours, has to be either between 6 a.m. and 
6 P.M., or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. By a * young person ' is 
meant * a person of the age of 14 and under the age of 18 years.' 

* Woman ' means a woman of 18 years and upwards. A child 
between the ages of 13 and 14 who has obtained the certificate, 
or made the attendances required by the Code,^ is considered a 

* young person.' With some exceptions, a child, young person, 
or woman may not be employed on Sunday. 

There remain two kinds of workshops not yet specially referred 
to, * Workshops' in which neither children nor young persons are 
employed, and * domestic workshops.' In the former the period 
of employment for a woman begins at 6 and ends at 10, and on 
Saturday 6 to 4. For meals and absence from work during the 
period of employment is allowed a specified period of (except on 
Saturday) not less than one hoar and a half ; and on Saturday an 
hour, A workshop is not deemed to be a workshop of this type 
unless the occupier serves a notice on the inspector to that eflPect. 
A ' domestic workshop * is one * where persons are employed at home, 
that is to say, in a private house, room or place, which, though used 
as a dwelling, is by reason of the work carried on there, a factory or 
workshop within the meaning of this Act, and in which neither 
steam, water, nor other mechanical power is used in aid of the 

» See p. cix. as to children between 13 and 14 ; and s. 26 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 
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manufaciaring process carried on there, and in which the only 
persons employed are members of the same family dwelling there,' * 

* Children can only be employed in domestic workshops in the 
morning and afternoon. They cannot be employed on the alternate 
day system. The restrictions upon labour, etc., do not apply to 
women employed in domestic workshops as defined by this section. 
^ • . Domestic workshops are exempted from the sanitary regula- 
tions of the Act, from the fixing actual times for work and meals, 
and from affixing notices in the workrooms. . . . But they remain 
under the supervision of the local authority in respect to sanitary 
condition. They are also precluded from working overtime. The 
penalties for violation of the regulations of the Act by occupiers of 
the workshops are much less than is provided in other cases.' * 

* An occupier of a factory or workshop shall not knowingly 
allow a woman to be employed therein within four weeks after she 
has given birth to a child.' ^ 

(3) Sanitary Frovisions. — As to factories : A factory has to be 
* kept in a cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from any 
drain, water-closet, earth-closet, privy, urinal, or other nuisance.' 
It must not be so overcrowded as to be ' dangerous or injurious to 
the health of the persons employed therein,' and it must be so 
ventilated as to avoid such danger or injury. Factories have also 
to be periodically washed, lime- washed, and painted.^ 

In the case of sanitary defects in factories or workshops 
(whether children and young persons are employed in the latter or 
not) and laundries, the inspector under the Factory Acts gives 
notice to the local sanitary authority ; and if that authority does not 
within a reasonable time take proceedings to * remedy or punish the 
act, neglect, or default,' the inspector may do so, recovering expenses, 
if successful in his prosecution, from the sanitary authority.^ 

In the case of workshops (defined as above), the local sanitary 
authority has power to enter, inspect, take proceedings, etc., to 
ensure that they are periodically washed, lime- washed, and painted ; 
and, if the occupier fails to comply with its notice, it may itself 
carry out the work and recover the cost from the occupier.* 

In the case of London, the local sanitary authorities, on the 
certificate of a medical officer of health or sanitary inspector, have to 
enforce the lime-washing, cleansing, or purifying of factories not 
under the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, and of workshops 
and workplaces.® 

(4) DangeroTM Trades, — The last annual report of the Chief 
Inspector contains the amended special rules recently adopted in 

* Factory and "Workshop Act, s. 16. 

* Redgrave, p. 61, and Act of 1891, s. 21. 

* Act 1878, modified by Act 1891, s. 6, 8 (1), etc, 

* Act 1891, ss. 2, 3 (1). * Act 1891, s. 4. 

* The Public Health (L<->ndon) Act 1891 (m p. cWi.)* 
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regard to persons engaged in lead smelting, the working of bind 
lead, and tbe productioa of white lead, red and orange lead, yellow 
load, and colours. Rules are published in regard to the conditions 
under which electric accumulator works, the enamelling of iron 
plates, and the tinning and enamelling of hollow wire are to be 
carried on. The almoner is very likely to come across persons 
engaged in these trades, especially that of manufacturing white 
lead. A note of some of the rules adopted in regard to this trade 
will serve as examples of the kind of safeguards that should be put 
in force : — 

(1) Respirators, overall suits, and head-coverings have to be 
worn by the men and women who are engaged in certain specified 
parts of the manufacture ; and for women shoes and stockings to 
be worn during work have also to be supplied. 

(2) No female can be employed without a certificate of fitness 
from a medical man. No person can be re-employed after absence 
through illness without a certiGcate from a medical man. The doctor 
has to visit the factory weekly and has to examine each worker 
individually. Every case of illness has to be reported to the 
inspector of factories for the district and to the certifying surgeon. 

(3) The employer has to provide dressing rooms, a dining 
room, lavatories, and a cloak room, in which the ordinary clothes of 
all workers have to be kept apart from their working clothes. 
Each man and woman has to take a bath at least once a week and 
to wash in the lavatory before bathing. A register is kept in which 
are entered the dates at which each worker commences and leaves 
employment, and the date when each worker takes a bath. Sani- 
tary drinks have also to be provided — such as * Sulphate of 
magnesia 2 oz., water 1 gallon ; essence of lemon sufficient to 
flavour.' 

XLT. — Children who aee Moeiallt Neglected or Refractory. 
For the morally neglected or refractory there are four classes of 
schools, the Industrial School, the Reformatory School, the Truant 
School, and the Day Industrial School. These we shall refer 
to in turn, noting at the outset one or two general considerations. 
Some of the cases upon which it is most difficult to decide are 
those in which parents do not fulfil their responsibilities to a child, 
and the choice appears to lie between removing from them a natural 
obligation, and thus allowing them to expend on their pleasures a 
larger part of the proceeds of their labour, or sacrificing the future 
life of the child to the indifference of his parents. The difficulties 
that surround the question may be indicated by two or three 
sentences from a recent Report of the Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools : — 

• The law gives full authority to magistrates to force the parent to contribute 
towards the child's maintenance in our schools, hut the ahject poverty of the 
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class from which the children are usually drawn, and the difficulties under th^ ^^ a°* 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of enforcing the collection, contribute to keep down the reformatory 
amount by which the Treasury benefits. ... I cannot urge too strongly andindus- 
that the parent, whose neglect or bad example have been more to blame in trial schools, 
most instances than the special depravity of his child, should be made to share 
in the punishment, ar.d should ^ot, by being too Jiphtly taxed, be placed in. 
a better position as regards the maintenance and education of his child than men 
who, equally poor, have been more attentive to their parental duties. The latter 
has out of his earnings to find food, clothing, and school pence for his children.. 
The former (at the best at a small cost, more frequently for nothing) gets rid of 
all responsibility with regard to his child, who is better clothed, better fed, and 
as well educated, and when ready to be discharged from the school of detention- 
finds employment provided for him by the school authorities. Under these circum- 
stances we need not wonder if we find parents frequently driving their children 
into truancy, so as to qualify for an industrial school, rather than endeavouring to 
keep them out. For this the only remedy is to make such orders on the parent as 
will act as a deterrent, and to take care that these orders are rigorously enforced. 

* Scarcely as many boys go to sea from our ships as we have a right to expect ; 
this is very much due to the action of the parents, who, careless to a culpable 
degree about their children when they are of an age to be a burden to them, 
evince an extraordinary affection for them and a great desire to have them at 
home when they arrive at an age when anything can be gained by their work. 
They, too often, use their influence to prevent their boys following up the life they 
have been educated for, and throw every obstacle in the way of their going to sea 
on discharge. Much would be gained if controlling powers could be given to 
managers of industrial training ships until the lad is seventeen or eighteen years 
of age.* 

The Commissioners on Reformatory and Industrial Schools' 
draw special attention to the two points touched in this extract. 
They acknowledge very amply the good results of reformatory and 
industrial school training. * The eflfect of the system of certified 
schools,* they say, * has, on the whole, been very satisfactory. They 
are credited, we believe justly, with having broken up the gangs of 
young criminals in the larger towns ; with having put an end to the 
training of boys as professional thieves ; and with rescuing children 
fallen into crime from becoming habitual or hardened ofl'enders* 
while they have undoubtedly had the effect of preventing larg»# 
numbers of children from entering a career of crime.' They quote 
figures proving that since 1856, two years after the passing of the 
first English Reformatory Act, and one year before the first Indus- 
trial Schools Act, the number of the juvenile commitments to prison 
was 13,981; in 1866, 9,356 ; in 1876, 7,138; and in 1881, 5,483. 

Further : * Whereas in the quinquennial period of 1855-9 one 
sentence of penal servitude was inflicted to every 7,438 of the 
population, the proportion has steadily decreased, until in the year 
1881 there was only one sentence to 17,028.' Yet some of their 
principal criticisms have regard to the abuse of the power of commit- 
ting children to industrial schools. * There is,' they say, * ample 
testimony to the fact that this power has been largely abased, often 
from benevolent motives, sometimes because of the facilities afforded 
by the law to parents to get rid of the burden of their children's 

^ Beformatory and industrial School Commission 1883. 
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support and educaiioii by throwing it npon the indnstrial school 
system/ Mr. Doffas's evidence on this point is worth quoting : — 

*Mr. DuffTiB, representing the Aberdeen Parochial Board, told us that they "are 
alarmed at the facility with which parents divest themselves of their children » 
and get them into these schools," not regarding this as any disgrace, but talking of 
the school as " a seminary that their children have been fortunate enough to get 
into.*' And indeed, on the evenings of the annual social meeting, they take their 
acquaintances there to point out with satisfaction their children. Mr. Duffus 
stated that parents regard the reformatory in a different light, and would struggle 
hard to j>revent their children being sent to one, but they look upon the industrial 
school " just as a hospital (i.e. endowed school) for them " — although, from the 
feeling of the people of Scotland in regard to pauperism, they would " struggle 
long and hard before they would be subjected to taking relief from the poor rates.** ' 

There were in Great Britain on December 31, 1893, 51 reforma- 
tory schools, which cost in that year £lll,174i, towards which 
parents paid only £4,635. The number under detention was 
4,101 boys and 595 girls, a marked decrease as compared with 
former years. In industrial schools there were 19,960 boys, 4,511 
girls; and the cost (including truant schools) was £406,882, of 
which the parents paid only £15,736. The increase in the number 
of inmates in industrial schools is marked. Ten years ago (1883) 
there were only 15,043, and 3,737 girls in them. There are 12 
truant schools, to which 1,949 boys were admitted in 1893. Two are 
connected with the London School Board, one at Highbury, where 
on December 31, 1893, there were 186 children, and one at Upton 
House, where there were 141. A day industrial school will pro- 
bably be established at an early date in London. Of these there 
are 22 in Great Britain. Their cost was £31,075, to which the 
parents contributed £3,089. 

The Commissioners proposed checks — (1) by way of alternatives 
to committal, (2) by prolonged control over children, and (3) by 
a better system of enforcing payments from parents. As to (1), 
they write : — * For slight offences the only alternative to the 
reformatory or industrial school is a fine or imprisonment ; and as 
the fine falls on the child, who is unable, while the parent is often 
unwilling, to pay it, this sentence frequently involves imprison- 
ment. Thus the only option left to the magistrate is either to let 
the child go unpunished, or to commit it to an indnstrial school, a 
reformatory, or a prison. We agree with numerous witnesses in 
recommending that, in all cases of offences by children, the magis- 
trate should have the following alternatives open to him in place of 
these often inappropriate forms of punishment ; namely — 

The power to order boys under 14 to be whipped ; 

Or to impose a fine (with imprisonment in default) on the 
parent ; 

Or to take security from the parent for the good behaviour 
of the child. 
There should also be power to compel the attendance of the 
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parent in conrt/ They snggest that boarding.ont might be applied 
in cases of many of the children who are orphans or deserted and 
are now sent to. industrial schools. They snggest also the repeal of 
the 16th section (see p. cxxiii.) of the Industrial Schools Act that 
refers to * refractory children.' 

With regard to the control of parents over children sent to J^J^^ 
reformatory and industrial schools, they said that — control orer 

, -^ . children 

' There is abundance of eyidence that the age of 16 is full of danger to hoys, sent to 
and still more, perhaps, to girls emancipated from the care of these institutions. ?2®|°J**^'^ 
At that age they are too apt to be dragged back into vice or crime by evil trial Schoolf. 
influences, frequently those of their own parents, to the destruction of the good 
work effected at great pains and expense. A parent who has allowed his child to 
fall into evil ways, and who has shown little or no parental interest in its welfare 
during the earlier years of its detention, and has, perhaps, evaded the duty of 
contributing to its support, will often awaken to a keen interest in it as the 
moment approaches when it will be free from restraint, and has attained an age 
at which its earnings will be an acceptable addition to the family resources. 
Such a parent has, in our opinion, forfeited any right to exert over the child an 
authority more properly belonging to the managers of the school which has been 
undoing the evil effects of parental neglect, and fulfilling the duties which the 
parent had failed to perform in the education and training of his child.' 

Their recommendation on this head is : — 

*The managers* control should continue for two years after ex- 
piration of sentence, provided that, in the case of reformatory 
school inmates who are then over 19, such control should 
cease at 21 ; and while the original detention should not be 
prolonged beyond the term of sentence, licenses should be re- 
newable till the date when the control ceases, with a power of 
revocation not leading to a longer detention than may be necessary 
to give a fresh start.' 

As to the recovery of payments, the Commissioners show that, Prop<wate 
taking the average cost per head at reformatories at 7s, 6d. to 8«. agtore- 
per week, or £1\). 10s, or £20. 16^. a year, the parents' average contSbS- 
share of the burden is about £1 & year, or five per cent. At in- ^^2!*" 
dnstrial schools the cost per head is taken at 7s. to 7s. 6d» a week, 
or £18. 5«. or £19. 10s, a year, and the parents' average share of 
the burden (including the parochial board payments in Scotland) 
is a little more than £1, or five per cent. 

Since the Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879, * parents' contribu- 
tions and the costs of a complaint to a court for non-payment have 
been deemed to be " civil debts " recoverable under that Act, i.e. 
by means of distress warrants.' These are so harsh a method, that 
there is general disinclination on the part of magistrates to issue 
them ; and * where they have been unsuccessfully resorted to, the 
difficulty of proving that the defaulter has the means to pay is so 
great, that the power to imprison in such cases (section 35) is 
practically useless.' Sir James Ingham, the Chief Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate, said : — 

' I should like to have a word to say about the unwillingness of the magis- 
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trates to send to an indnstrial school. Yon know the sixth section of the 
Summary Jurisdictioa Act has, in effect, made the parents absolutely irresponsible. 
For my own part, I have a very great objection to send a boy to an industrial 
school, unless it is absolutely necessary, on account of the absolute irresponsibilitj 
of the parent. I should treat the parent most severely, and if I found that the 
child was left running about, the streets, in consKjuence of the gross negligence 
or the immorality of the parent, T should strike at the parent boldly ; I would 
not even treat him as he was treated before this sixth section was passed. I 
should treat him with hard labour and great severity. It seems to me a scan- 
dalous thing that the wickeder the parent the greater relief he should get. 
The wicked parents are absolutely relieved from the burden of maintaining their 
children, and that burden is cast upon others. That is a state of things which I 
think ought not to be permitted for a moment, and I am qnite sure that you 
would find those magistrates who now object to sending children to an industrial 
school, much more ready to obey the law, if they felt that the parents did not escape.* 

On this head the Commission recommend that the Guardians 
should be the payers and collectors of all sums due for the main- 
tenance of children in these schools. The details of the plan of 
ooUectiou suggested by them need not here be mentioned. The 
reforms that they proposed have to a certain extent been carried 
out, though Bills on the subject have been published in nearly 
every session of Parliament since they reported. An Act which 
applies to Scotland only allows of committal by a magistrate 
to a day industrial school instead of an industrial school. The 
Custody of Children Act 1891 limits the control of the parent 
under certain circumstances, in the case of children brought up by 
another person (' person ' including any school or institution). The 
managers of an industrial school are now entrusted with a child's 
supervision till the age of 18 ; and committals to reformatory 
schools may extend to the age of 19. (See pp. c;cxiii., cxxv.) 

It is clear from all this that the difficulty that is found in the 
administration of the Poor Law reasserts itself in a very grave form 
in connection with reformatory and industrial schools. Parents 
are unscrupulous and ready to secure any small advantage in the 
battle of life. Any provision of relief by the State must be in 
part punitive or repellent, or it will be too readily accepted. If 
the State, with its legal powers of exacting payment, is unable 
to cope with the difficulty of enforcing parental obligations, 
charity, except so far as it can effect its purposes by persuasion and 
insistence, is weaker still, and her interference in these cases is 
often productive of evil without any redeeming feature. Also, 
while there is this vast State machinery for dealing with this 
class of cases, charity, as in its co-operation with the Poor Law, 
should leave to it its proper work, and should restrict itself to 
the exceptional case, which it would be unjust to treat as one 
of the mass, or which cannot be included in the terms of the 
Acts. Thus guarding itself, charity may find it well to help parents 
whose children require for a short period special discipline or 
training, by obtaining their admission to homes. Many homes fop 
various classes are mentioned in the Register. 
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XLII. — Certified Industrial Schools. 
These are schools in which * industrial training is provided, and certifi^™ 
in which children are lodged, clothed, and fed, as well as taaght.' industrial 
Their rules have to be approved by the Secretary of State, and ihey intended. 
Bre under the inspection of the Home Office. Reformatory schools 
{see p. exxiv.) are for children between the ages of 10 and 16 who 
have been convicted of an offence punishable with penal servitude 
or imprisonment. Industrial schools are for children * apparently ' 
under 14, exposed to vice and crime. A child may not be detained 
in such a school beyond the age of 16, except with his own consent 
in writing ; but, by the Act of 1894, every child sent to an industrial 
school after the passing of that Act must remain up to the age of 
18 under the supervision of the managers of the school. In the 
Industrial Schools Act four classes are specifically mentioned.* 
(1) A child— 

* Found begging or receiving alms (whether actually or under 
the pretext of selling or offering anything for sale), or being in any 
street or public place for the purpose of so begging or receiving 
alms : 

' Found wandering, and not having any home or settled place of 
abode, or proper guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; 

* Found destitute, either being an orphan or having a surviving 
parent who is undergoing penal servitude or imprisonment ; 

* Frequenting the company of reputed thieves.* * 

To these are added by the Industrial Schools Amendment Act 
of 1880 (43 & 44 Vict, c. 15, s. 1)— 

* A child lodging, living, or residing with common or reputed 
prostitutes, or in a house resided in or frequented by prostitutes for 
the purposes of prostitution ; 

' Or that frequents th^ company of prostitutes.' 

Any person may bring before two justices or a magistrate any 
child, apparently under the age of 14 years, that comes under any 
of the above descriptions. 

If the magistrate finds that the child does in fact come under 
one of these descriptions, and he thinks it expedient to deal with 
him under the Act, he may send him to a certified industrial 
school. 

The other classes of children that may be dealt with under the Act 



(2) A child apparently under 12 years of age who is * charged Chiid- 
before two justices or a magistrate with an offence punishable by under la 
imprisonment or a less punishment, but has not been convicted in y®"*®'*^^** 
England of felony or in Scotland of theft.' The magistrate may 
order the child to be sent to an industrial school — * regard being 
had to his age and the circumstances of the case.' 
» 29 & 30 Vict., c. 118. 
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(3) A child apparently under the age of 14 brought before the 
magistrate by his parent, step-parent, or gaardian, who represents 
that he is nnable to control him and desires him to be sent to an 
industrial school. In this case the magistrate may deal with the 
child under the Act, if on inquiry he is satisfied that it is expedient 
to do so. (29 & 30 Vict., c. 118, s. 16.) 

(4) A child apparently under the age of 14 maintained in a 
workhouse or pauper school, or in a district pauper school, who is 
refractory, or the child of parents either of whom has been convicted 
of a crime or an ofience punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment. In this case, on the representation of the Board of Guardians 
or School Board of Management or Parochial Board, the magistrate 
may give a similar ordjer, if he thinks it expedient. (29 & 30 
Vict., c, 118, s. 17.) 

The order must (in England) be made by two or more justices 
in petty sessions, or a police or stipendiary magistrate, or the 
Lord Mayor or an alderman of the city of London. 

Under other Acts also authorities may send children to 
industrial schools. 

Thus (5) by the Prevention of Crime Act (34 & 35 Vict., c. 112, 
8, 14), any children of a woman convicted of crime, or against 
whom a previous conviction of a crime is proved, may be sent to an 
industrial school by a magistrate, under the Industrial Schools 
Act, if they are under 14 years of age, and under her control and 
care at the time of her conviction for the last of such crimes, and 
if they have no visible means of subsistence, or are without proper 
guardianship. 

(6) Children may also be sent to industrial schools on non- 
attendance orders under the Education Acts. 

*If the parent of any child above the age of five years, who 
is under the Elementary Education Act 1873^ prohibited from being 
taken into full employment, habitually and without reasonable 
excuse neglects to provide efficient elementary instruction for his 
child ; or if any child is found habitually wandering, or not under 
proper control, or in the company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly 
persons, or reputed criminals, it shall be the duty of the local au- 
thority, after due warning to the parent of such child, to complain 
to a court of summary jurisdiction, and such court may, if satisfied of 
the truth of such complaint, order the child to attend some certified 
efficient school.' If the order is not complied with, and no 
* reasonable excuse ' is forthcoming (t.e. that the nearest school was 
more than two miles away, or that the absence was due to sickness 
or some unavoidable cause), the court may, if the parent fiEkils to 
appear or fails to satisfy it, order a penalty not exceeding ^yo 
shillings with costs ; but if the parent satisfies the court that he has 

» 39 & 40 Vict., c. 79. 
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taken all reasonable efforts to enforce compliance with tbe order, it 
may, without inflicting a penalty, order the child to be sent to a 
certified indastrial school. And apon a second or sabseqaent case 
of non-compliance the court may order the child to be sent to a 
day indastrial school, or, if it appears to the court that there is no 
such school suitable for the child, then to a certified industrial 
school. 

In regard generally to the selection of the industrial school, the 
order to be made by the magistrate, court, etc., the following 
additional notes may be of use : — 

It is not necessary that the school to which the child is sent should 
be within the jurisdiction of the justices or magistrate that make the 
order. The order must specify the time for which the child is to be 
detained at the school ; but it cannot extend beyond the time when 
the child reaches the age of 16. A school conducted in accordance 
with the child's religious persuasion, which is entered on the order, 
must be chosen. If such a school is not chosen, the * parent, step- 
parent, guardian,' or if there be none of these, * the god-parent or 
nearest adult relative,* may object, and upon proof being forthcoming 
in regard to the child's religious persuasion, the child may then be 
sent to another school. The application to the magistrate must, 
however, be made either before the child has been sent to a certified 
industrial school, or within thirty days of his arrival at such a 
school. The applicant must also show that the managers of the 
school he names are willing to receive the child. At the school the 
child has religious instruction from a minister of his own persuasion. 
Pending inquiry or the choice of a home, the magistrate may order 
that the child be detained for not more than seven days in the work- 
house of the Union where he was found or resident. The expense 
of conveyance to the school is defrayed by the police authorities. 
The Secretaiy of State may order the transfer of a child from one 
industrial school to another. 

The managers of a school are now entrusted with the supervision placing out 
of a child to the age of 18.* They mayarrange that the child be lodged tJ^^^^triii 
at the dwelling of his parent or of any trustworthy or respectable jchoois on 
person, while they teach, train, clothe, and feed him as if he were 
in the school itself. If they do this, they must report it to the 
Secretary of State. After 18 months of the detention they may 
allow him to lodge with any trustworthy or respectable person to 
whom they give a license for this purpose. This license is renewed 
every three months. The license may also be revoked at any time 
and the child recalled to the school, where he may then be detained 
for another three months and again placed out on license, provided 
(1) that the managers think the recall necessary * for the protection 
of the child '; (2) that notification is sent to the Secretary of State ; 
' Industrial Schools Act AmendmeDt Act, 57 & 5S Vict., c. 33, 1894. 
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(3) that they again place the child oat as soon as possible, at latest 

within three months of the recaU, and notify this to the Secretary 

of State. A child * placed out on license * may be apprenticed, 

thoagh the period of detention may not have expired. To be 

apprenticed he must have conducted himself well during his 

absence from the school. 

Slwre^at*' -^^^ oflTences of a child punishable by law while he is liable to 

industrial be detained at an industrial school, and whether he be lodging at 

'^ ^ the school or not, are these : — 

(1) If, being apparently above 10 years of age, he wilfully neg* 
lects and wilfully refuses to conform to the rules of the school, he 
may on summary conviction be imprisoned for not less than 14 
days and not more than three months, with or without hard labour ; 
and he may subsequently be sent to a certified reformatory school. 

(2) If he escapes from school or neglects to attend thereat, he 
may be apprehended without warrant, brought before a magistrate, 
and sent, at the expense of the school managers, to be detained at 
the school until his time expires. 

(3) Should the child convicted of this offence be apparently 
above 10 years of age, he may, instead of being sent back to school, 
be punished as above (1). 

Parents* YoT the custodv and maintenance of children, irrants are made 

payments. ^ ~ 

from the Treasury. In the case of children sent on the application 
of their parents, step-parents, or guardians, the Government grant 
eannot exceed 2$. per head per week. The parents are liable, if of 
sufficient ability, to pay 5^. a week ; and if this sum is not paid, 
on the complaint of the Inspector of Induntrial Schools, his agent or 
a constable acting on his directions, the magistrate may require 
its payment, or that of any less sum which he may think fit, to 
the inspector or his agent, for a specific time or until further orders 
When the amount of the payment ordered exceeds the amount paid 
in respect of any child by the Treasury, the balance is paid to the 
school managers. 

XLIII. — Rbfoematoet Schools. 

CJondftionB The conditions of admission to reformatory schools are these : — 

to rlrforma-" The offender must be, in the opinion of the magistrate before whom 
tory schools, j^g |g charged, less than 16 years of age. He must have been con- 
victed of an offence punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment. He may then be sentenced to imprisonment for ten days or 
longer, and subsequently sent to a certified reformatory school for 
as many as five and not less than two years. Now, however, he 
can under certain circumstances be detained beyond the age of 15. 
If he appear to the court to be not less than 12 years of age, or is 
proved to have been previously convicted of an offence punishable 
with penal servitude or imprisonment, the court may, in addition 
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to, or in lien of, sentencing bim accordlnjf to law to any punish- 
ment, order that he be sent to a certified reformatory school, and 
be there detained for a period of not less than three and not more 
than five years, so, however, that the period is snch as will, in the 
opinion of the court, expire at or before the time at which the 
offender will attain the age of 19 years. Also in regard to the ten 
days' imprisonment a change has been made. The court (without 
prejudice to any of its other powers) may direct that the offender 
be * taken to a prison or to any other place, not being a prison, and 
the occupier of which is willing to receive him, and be detained 
therein for any time not exceeding seven days, or, in case of 
necessity, a period not exceeding fourteen days, or until an 
order is sooner made for his discharge or for his being sent to a 
reformatory school, or otherwise dealt with ander this or any other 
Act.' » 

A child of less than 10 years of age cannot be sent to a reforma- 
tory unless he has been previously charged with an offence punish- 
able with penal servitude and imprisonment, or sentenced by a 
Judge of Assize or Court of General or Quarter Sessions. There 
are proTJsions in regard to reformatory schools similar to those in 
the Industrial Schools Act, relating to the religious persuasion of 
the child, placing him out on license, his apprenticeship, etc., etc. 

XLIV. — The School Board Authorities and Industrial and 
Truant Schools. ^ 

In cases of the habitual neglect of children, it is best probably to powen of 
refer to the School Board authorities in the first instance. * If,' ^^\n 
says the Education Act of 1876 (39 & 40 Vict., c. 79, s. 11), * either Jf/*j^^^ 
(1) the parent of any child above the age of 5 years who is under children. 
this Act (see p. cviii.) prohibited from being taken into full 
time employment, habitually and without reasonable excuse neglects 
to provide eflScient elementary instruction for his child ; or (2) any 
child is found habitually wandering, or not under proper control, or 
in the company of rogues, vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed 
criminals; it shall be the duty of the local authority, after due 
warning to the parent of such child, to complain to a court of 
summarj jurisdiction.' The local authority is the School Board. 

The magiRtrate may then make an attendance order, and if Attendance 
the child does not go to school the parent is fined 5s, ; or if he has °'*®"* 
used all reasonable effort to get the child to school, the child may 
be sent to a day industrial school, or to a certified industrial school. 
If there is further non-compliance, there are further similar penalties. 
By the 13th section of the Act, if the School Board * are informed 

» 66 & 67 Vict, c. 48, Reformatory Schools Act 1893. 

« See The Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1880, by Hugh Owen; see 
especially pp. 264 et seq. 
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by any peraon of any child in their jurisdiction who is stated by that 
person to be liable to he ord^ed by a court under this Act to attend 
school, or to be sent under this Act or the Industrial Schools Act 
1866, to an industrial school, it shall be the duty of the School 
Board *to take proceedings under this Act or the Industrial Schools 
Act 1866, unless' the Board ' think it is inexpedient to take such 
proceedings/ If, then, any almoner or district vi8itx:)r finds a child 
habitually away from school or neglected, he should write to the 
superintendent of the visitors in that division of the School Board.* 
loh^i ^* ^^J ^^y 1^^^ *^^® School Board for London had under 

the London their management the following (a) industrial, and (b) truant 
Board. schools, viz. : — (a) Brentwood (100 places), the ship * Shaftesbury ' 

(500 places) ; and (6) the Upton House Truant School (140 places), 
and the Highbury School, at Highbury Grove (200 places). They 
had also agreements with 35 voluntary industrial schools for boys, 
and 24 schools for girls ; and they have also use of accommodation 
at the Holme Court Truant School at Isleworth. At the above 
date there were, altogether, 1,308 children in industrial schools who 
had been sent at the instance of the Board, including 686 children 
(boys) at truant schools, 
det^^tion There is one advantage in putting the School Board in motion, 

useful in viz. : that, whereas by the Industrial Schools Act a child is not 
"*^ allowed to have a license to live outside the home until 18 

months have expired, a child sent on the representation of the 
School Board can receive a license any time aft^r one month's stay 
at the school.^ 
22|:nant « It is desirable,' the Royal Commission on Reformatory and In- 

dustrial Schools reported, * that children whose only offence has been 
truancy, either by their own fault or that of their parents, or who 
are unable by poverty to attend school, should be dealt with by 
terms of short duration in schools other than the reformatory and 
industrial schools.* 

Truant schools have, it is said, been very successful where, as at 
Upton House, penal treatment, such as solitary confinement, is not 
resorted to, and where there is * a shortened term of detention, amount- 
ing now, as a general rule, to about two months, or in a case of 
revocation of license, to about three months.' * The essential features 
of the system seem to be a temporary deprivation of liberty, sub- 
jection to the regular hours and discipline of the establishment, 
daily schooling, plenty of dnll, some industrial occupation, and 
very little play.* ' The results at the truant school at Upton House, 
to which, since November 6, 1878, all the worst cases of truancy 

> See Industrial Schools, p. czxi. ; and as to non atteDdance of blind or deaf 
children, below, p. cxzzi. 

2 39 & 40 Vict., c. 79, s. 15. See Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1880, 
by Sir Hugh Owen, p. 262. 
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among Protestant boys in the voluntary and Board schools of the 
Metropolis have been sent, are remarkable. Of 658 boys, 627 were 
licensed after an average absence from home of ten weeks and two 
days. In 252 cases the licenses were revoked, 204 boys were 
licensed a second time, and of these second licenses only 92 had to 
be revoked ; 40 boys were licensed a third time, half of whom had 
their license revoked, and were transferred, with some of the other 
nnsnccessfnl cases, making 92 in all, to ordinary industrial schools. 

* In 1888 (to May) the percentage of possible attendance with 
these boys was 92*69. 

* The subsequent attendances of the boys who had been truants 
have been considerably better than the average attendance of the 
other boys of the London Board schools.' 

The question, indeed, is the same in schools of all kinds — the 
qnestion of training versus beating. Mr. J. T. Kilner, of the 
Huddersfield Union, at a Poor Law Conference at Wakefield, in a 
paper on the treatment of workhouse children, put it as follows : — 

Allow me to illustrate the treatment of an untractahle child. His age is 8. 
He is a liar and a thief, has twice or three times attempted to set fire to his house, 
has been turned out of several schools, has killed a cat and a parrot, and is most 
incorrigible. Beating has no effect on him. his mother and his relatives are 
afraid of him, and no one can control him. Such is the problem placed before 
Mr. Steel at the Westminster Police Court by an anxious mother. Mr. Steel, 
however, could not answer the question, and merely suggested beating, beating, 
beating. Sir Edwin Chadwick says : ' I sent the statement of the case to Mr. 
Marshland, the superintendent of the district half-time school at Anerley. and 
asked for his observations on the case. I give his answer to it: "There 
needs no human Rarey to deal with a boy of this sort. Place him in better 
surroundings, give him no time to steal, ask him no questions for some time, 
and his habits of lying and stealing will die a natural death much quicker 
than by any amount of beating. Quite lately I had a boy with an inveterate 
habit of getting up in the night time and stealing from the clothes of his 
schoolfellows who slept in the same dormitory. I put him through an extra 
course of gymnastics before going to bed. and tired nature improved his 
moral nature. My remedy for a bad habit is to fill up boys' waking time 
with thoughts and actions of as pleasant a nature as possible, and with such 
a genial supervisor that the delight he takes in his new life leaves no room for 
his old life, and then send him to bed too tired to talk or do anything but go 
to sleep. Systematic and constant employment of time, made as pleasant as 
possible, never fails to alter and improve what are called incorrigible boys." * 

Besides these schools, certified day industrial schools may be Certified day 
established if, owing to the circumstances of any class of the popu- ackooia. 
lation in any school district, the Secretary of State thinks them 
desirable for the proper training and control of the children. In 
such schools industrial training, elementary education, and one or 
more meals a day, but not lodging, are provided.* A certified day 
industrial school will probably be established shortly in the Metro* 
polis. 

Children who may be sent to industrial schools under the 
Industrial Schools Act may, under * an order of detention,' be sent, 
> Education Act, 39 & 40 Vict., c. 79, s. 16. 
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at the discretion of the court, to a certified day indastrial school, 
if they are under 14 and found begging or receiving alms, etc. 
{see p. cx.xi.) ; or frequenting the company of thieves ; or, being 
under 12, are charged with an ofience punishable by imprisonment 
or any less punishment, but not convicted in England or Ireland of 
felony, in Scotlan.d of theft ; or, being under 14 and under the care 
of a parent, are refractory (see p. cxxii.). They may also be sent under 
an attendance order, or if they have not complied with an attendance 
order.* The child is then detained daily during school hours, but 
he cannot be kept in this detention beyond three years or beyond 
the age of 14. 

The certified day industrial schools are supported by grants 
from the School Board, by grants from the Treasury of not more 
than Is, a head per week, and (where a child is sent by a court of 
summary jurisdiction, otherwise than by an attendance order) 
by contributions from the parents of not more than 2s. per 
week. If the parent is unable to pay, the Guardians, if satisfied of 
his inability to do so, * shall give him sufficient relief to pay the said 
sum/ Children are also received into day industrial schools without 
any attendance order upon the request of a local authority, ani of 
the parent of a child. The parent then pays not less than Is. a week, 
and the Treasury may pay not more than 6d. per week for the child* 

XLV. — The Blind, Deaf and Dumb: the Powers op the 
Guardians. 

The Royal Commission on the condition of the Blind, the Deaf, 
and Dumb, etc. (1889), write: — 

* The blind, deaf and dumb, and the educable class of imbeciles 
form a distinct group, which, if left uneducated, become not only 
a burden to themselves, but a weighty burden to the State. It is 
the interest of the State to educate them, so as to dry up as far as 
possible the minor streams which ultimately swell the great torrent 
of pauperism. Indigence is found to exist in the great majority of 
the cases of persons so afflicted.' An inquiry made by the Com- 
mission shows that out of 5,848 blind persons no less than 4,605 
declare their inability to maintain themselves without charitable 
assistance, while only 959 state that they can so maintain themselves $ 
3,282 state that they earn nothing at all. * It cannot be said that they 
are as a rule impoverished by any fault of their own ; to deal with 
them, therefore, liberally in such matters as education or outdoor 
relief cannot be viewed as offering any reward to vice, folly, or im- 
providence. They are as distinct from the "pauper" in the ordinary 
sense as the ** pauper " is distinct from the ** criminal." . . . Their 
education is more expensive than that of ordinary children, and in 
many instances (especially in rural districts) necessitates the ex- 
> Order in Council, art. 12 ; see Owen, pp. 264, 568. 
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pense of both education and maintenance. Fear has been expressed 
that, if their education were undertaken by the State, the effect 
might be to diminish that generous benevolence which has already 
done so much for them in this country. When it is remembered 
how much remains to be done for them, it is obvious that, even if 
such aid be given, there will still be room for the action of private 
benevolence, which experience shows to be often stimulated rather 
than discouraged by State aid when judiciously given.* 

We take from the report the following note in regard to the 
prevention of blindness^ : — 

It is stated that * a frequent cause of blindness is the inflamma- The preven- 
tion of the eyes of new-born infants, which can be prevented, and, bundness. 
if taken in time, cured. It has been found by the Ophthalmological 
Society that 30 per cent, of the inmates of asylums (i.e. schools for 
the blind) are blinded from purulent ophthalmia in early life ; and 
about 7,000 persons in the United Kingdom have lost their sight 
from that cause.' Dr. Glascott states : — 

• It has been distinctly proved in the large maternity and foundling hospitals of 
the Continent that the percentage of cases of purulent ophthalmia in the new- 
born can be materially diminished by simply cleansing the eyes of all children 
■with clean water as soon as they are born. More recently the number of sufferers 
has been further diminished by the use of antiseptics, such as weak solutions of 
boracic or salicylic acid, a two-per-cent. solution of carbolic acid, however, giving 
the best results. As a further development of the preventive plan of treatment, 
the metht)d of Cr^d^ has been introduced. It has the merit of being extremely 
simple, and very efficient. It consists in washing the infant's eyes with pure 
water as soon as it is born, and then by means of a drop-tube instilling a single 
drop of two-per-cent. solution of nitrate of silver into the eyes. This simple 
method of prevention should be known to, and carried out by, every midwife in 
the country, and, what is more, parents should in^iist upon its being done.' 

The provision made for the blind and deaf or deaf and dumb Powers of 

has recently been greatly extended. SS.!^^'to the 

1. The Guardians of the poor may give * necessary relief to the ^e^/and^ 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being * poor dumb adults 
and unable to work.* All categories of afflicted persons come under 

this definition, if they are ' poor and unable to work,*^ irrespective 
of age. 

2. The Guardians may relieve a blind or deaf and dumb wife, 
and the relief thus given will not be considered as relief given to 
the husband. Thus the husband will not become a pauper, owing 
to his being (as he would be under the ordinary law) the legal 
recipient of such relief, and he would thus keep the Parliamentary 
and other franchises.^ He is liable to pay for her if he has the 

* The almoner will find the pnpers of the Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness of use. 

2 43 Eliz., c. 2. 

" 4 & 6 WilL IV., c. 76, 8. 56. This refers also to children under 16 ; but 
these are now denlt with under the Elementary Education (Blind and Dejif 
Children) Act 1898, e. 10, with certain exceptions (see p. czxzi.), and in these cases 
relief given to the child under 16 would not be considered relief given to the parent. 

i 
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means, bnt the relief is not relief to him so as to make him 
removable. The words are : — 

* And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of 
this Act all relief given to or on accoiint of the wife, or to or on 
account of any child or children under the age of 16, not beiog 
blind or deaf and dumb, shall be considered as given to the husband 
of such wife, or to the father of such child or children, as the case 
may be, and any relief given to or on account of any child or 
children under the age of 16 of any widow shall be considered 
as given to such widow.* Nothing in the Act is, however, to dis- 
charge relations responsible under 43 Eliz., c. 2, of that responsi- 
bility. 

3. The legal responsibilities of parents towards children and 
children towards parents in regard to maintenance are, in the case 
of the blind and deaf and dumb, the same as those fixed by the law 
in other cases (see ante^ p. 1.). 

4. By 30 & 31 Vict., c. 106, s. 21 (1867), * the Guardians may 
provide for the reception, maintenance, and instruction of any adult 
pauper, being blind or deaf and dumb, in any hospital or institution 
established for the reception of persons suffering under such infir- 
mities, and may pay the charges incurred in the conveyance of such 
pauper to and from the same, as well as those incurred in his main- 
tenance, support, and instruction therein.' 

5. Next, as to children, the Guardians (see p. xcii.) may, 
nnder 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43, ss. 1 & 10 (1862), send a child to any 
certified school — i.e. any institution for the instruction of the blind, 
deaf, dumb, lame, deformed, or idiotic, but not a certified reformatory 
school. But the child must be an orphan or deserted by his or her 
parents or surviving parent, or one whose parents or surviving 
parent shall consent to the sending of such child to the said school. 

And by 45 & 46 Vict., c. 58, s. 13 (1882), the Guardians may 

* pay the reasonable expenses incurred in the maintenance, clothing, 
and education of such child whilst in such school, to an amount 
not exceeding such rate of payment as may be sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board for pauper children sent to such school/ 
anything contained in the 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43, notwithstanding. 

*The Local Government Board sanctions six shillings as the 
weekly sum to be paid for each child under the above provision.'* 
The Guardians may also, by 31 & 32 Vict. (1863), c. 122, s. 42, 

* with the approval of the Local Government Board, send any poor 
deaf and dumb or blind child to any school fitted for the reception 
of such child, tlwugk such school shall not have been certified under 
25 & 26 Vict., c. 4iB.' 

The Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act 1893 
(56 & 57 Vict., c. 42, s. 13), however, limits the field of the 
> Glen's Archbold, p. 291. 
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Guardians in this department of work. From tlie 1st July, 1894, 
the Guardians have been able to place in schools only blind or deaf 
children who are (a) idiots or imbeciles; or (6) resident in the 
workhouse or in an institution to which they have been sent by a 
Board of Guardians from a workhouse; or (c) boarded-out by 
Guardians. 

The responsibility of a parent towards the maintenance of a 
blind or deaf and dumb child relieved by the Guardians remains 
intact, though he does not by the receipt of such relief become, in 
the eye of the law, a pauper (see above s. 2, where the section from 
4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, 8. 56, is quoted). 

6. The Guardians can also pay the fees in non-pauper cases in 
which a blind or deaf child is * attending, or proposing to attend, a 
non-Board School where fees are charged,' between the ages of 
7 and 16 in the case of a blind, and 5 and 16 in the case of a deaf 
child. Further, where the Guardians are giving outdoor relief to 
a parent, they must make it a condition that elementary education 
is provided for his blind or deaf child, and must give further relief, 
if necessary, with that object (see ante, p. cxi.). 

7. By 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, s. 10 (1879) (see p. cvi.), the Guar- 
dians haye a large general power. They may * subscribe towards 
any asylum or institution for blind persons, or for deaf and dumb 
persons,' if the Local Government Board be satisfied that the 
paupers under the Gaardians have, or could have, assistance 
therein in case of necessity. 

XL VI. — The Blind, Deaf and Dumb : the Peovision made 
BY THE School Board. 

Till the year 1893 the Guardians were the only authority 
that could pay for the maintenance of blind or deaf and dumb 
children in schools ; and they could deal alike with the children of 
parents who were or were not in receipt of Poor- Law relief. By 
the Act of 1893, for the better provision for the elementary educa- 
tion of blind and deaf children in England and Wales, ^ the powers 
of the educational authorities in dealing with these children are 
clearly defined, and their field of work divided from that of the 
Guardians : — 

1. It is now obligatory on the parent of a blind or deaf ^ child, 
except in the case of a deaf child under seven years of age, to cause 
it to attend school. The blindness or deafness is not a * reasonable 
excuse ' ' for neglecting to provide efficient elementary instruction 
for the child ' ; nor is the fact that there is no school which the 
child can attend, within two miles. 

> 56 and 57 Vict., c. 42. 

' ' Blind ' means ' t3o blind to be able to read the ordinary school books used 
by children.* ' Deaf moans ' too deaf to be taught in a class of hearing children 
in an elementary school.' 

12 
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2. On the other hand, the school authority must make * efficient 
and suitable provision.' They raay do this by establishing or 
acquiring and maintaining a school certified for the purpose by the 
Education Department ; or they may contribute to such a school 
for the education of such children under conditions approved by 
the Education Department, and * arrange for boarding-out any- 
blind or deaf child in a home conveniently near to the certified 
school where the child is receiving elementary education.' * The 
expression " school ** includes any institution in which blind or deaf 
children are boarded or lodged as well as taught, and any establish^ 
ment for boarding or lodging children taught in a certified school. 
If there is no School Board which may serve as school authority 
for the area for the purposes of this Act, the District Council for 
that area may be the authority. 

3. The expenses which the school authority may incur include 
* the expenses of and incidental to the attendance of the child at a 
school, and of and incidental to the maintenance and boarding-out 
of the child while so attending, and the expenses of conveying the 
child to or from the school.' * Maintenance * includes the supply of 
clothing. 

4. The parent is liable to contribate such weekly sum as may 
be agreed upon between him and the local authority. If they fail 
to agree, a court of summary jurisdiction may arbitrate ; and * any 
sum so agreed on or settled may, without prejudice to any other 
remedy, be recovered by the school authority summarily as a civil 
debt.' 

5. The parent is deprived of no franchise, right, or privilege, 
nor is subject to any disability or disqualification, by reason of the 
education afforded to his child. 

6. The period of compulsory education extends to the age of 16 
in the case of blind and deaf children, and no such child is entitled 
to total or partial exemption from the obligation to attend school. 

* In London the blind children usually attend the ordinary day- 
schools, and share, as far as possible, in the injstruction there given ; 
but they also, on specified days, receive special instruction at centres, 
of which there are 20. The attendance at these centres ranges from 
one to 19. The position and times of meeting of the different 
centres are frequently altered to meet the varying circumstances of 
School Board the Scholars. The average number on the roll for the year ended 
Report, * at Lady Day 1894 was 175, and the average attendance 134.' 
1893-94. 4 Blind children who have not passed the second standard, although 
over seven years of age, are admitted into the infants' departments. ' 
For the instruction of the deaf and dumb there are now 17 
centres. The addresses of these will be found in the Register. 
The average attendance of children is 375. There is a superin- 
tendent, 35 women and 10 men, and 24 assistant instructors. The 
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teaching is on the oral system. So far as it can be arranged no 
teacher has more than ten children under instruction. The 
arrangements for the attendance of children are similar to those for 
the blind. The superintendents of visitors send to the central 
office of the Board lists of the names and addresses of deaf children. 
They are then, if found suitable, sent to the nearest centre of 
instruction. 

An almoner, on hearing of a blind or a deaf and dumb child who 
does not go to school, should communicate with the superintendent 
of the School Board visitors in the division, or with the clerk of the 
School Board, Victoria Embankment, E.G. 

XLVII. — The Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

As the charge of idiots and imbeciles and harmless lunatics is in 
Tjondon entrusted to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, who have 
also powers in regard to the supply of accommodation for the sick 
— the subject to which we pass next — it is convenient to state here 
the constitution of that Board. The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
was established under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867. The Local 
Government Board were empowered to combine into districts 
* unions or parishes, or unions and parishes * in the Metropolis for 
the provision of asylums *for the reception and relief of the sick, 
insane or infirm, or other class or classes of the poor chargeable in 
unions or parishes in the Metropolis.' Accordingly in May of that 
year the Board formed the Metropolis into one asylum district, under 
a board of management, since enlarged to 72 elective and nominated 
managers. The former (54) are elected by the Guardians ; the latter 
(18) are appointed by the Local Government Board. Elected 
members may be chosen from among the Guardians themselves, or 
from among the ratepayers, but they must be rated to the poor-rate 
within the asylum district upon a net annual value of not less than 
£40.* Nominated members must be selected from among the * justices 
of the peace for any county or place resident in the district,* or from 
among ' ratepayers assessed to the poor-rate therein on an annual 
rateable value of not less than £40,' or partly from the one and 
partly from the other.* They serve for three years. The Board 
has under its supervision the training ship ' Exmouth ' (jee p. xcii.) ; 
four asylums — two for harmless lunatics, the asylums at Leavesden 
and Caterham, and two for imbeciles, the Darenth Adult Asylum 
and the Darenth Idiot School ; eight district hospitals, two hospital 
ships, and three ambulance stations, with three wharves and a river 
ambulance service. It has also had at Gore Farm a convalescent 
hospital for smallpox or fever patients {see p. cxli.). 

' It would seem that the conditions as to rating, etc., attached to the appoint- 
ment of members of the Metl'op.jlitan Asylums Board remain in force, althonj;h 
thequaliticauons of Guardians have been altered by the Local Government Act 1891. 
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XLVIII. — Lunatics. * 

The almoner may in the conrse of his work have occasion to 
deal with cases of lunatic persons above the panper class, for which 
ho may desire to find accommodation. Or he may have to make 
arrangements for cases of panper lunatics and cases of lunatics 
wandering at large. 

The law regarding lunatics was consolidated by a Statute passed 
in 1800, and amended in 1891. 

The supervision of institutions for lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles 
is in the hands of the Lunacy Commissioners. They consist of a 
chairman, one unpaid Commissioner, and six paid Commissioners, 
of whom three are legal and three medical. Each asylum is 
inspected annually by two or more Commissioners ; each licensed 
house six times a year, or, if not within the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners, twice a year; each licensed hospital once a 
year. The Commissioners also visit lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles 
in workhouses, and unlicensed houses they visit once at least in the 
year. They publish an annual report. 

The local control is vested in the case of (1) county and 
borough asjlnms, in the visiting committee of the county or 
town council. They have to visit once at least in every two 
months. (2) Licensed houses are visited by visitors consisting ot 
three or more justices and one or more medical practitioners, 
appointed by the justices of the county or quarter sessions 
borough. They have to visit at least six times a year. (S) 
Further, institutions in which pauper lunatics are placed are visited 
by a medical practitioner appointed by the Poor Law Guardians of 
the union from which they have been sent, or by some of the 
Guardians themselves. Pauper lunatics who are not in an institu- 
tion are visited by the medical oflBcer of the union once a quarter. 
And lunatics who are in a workhouse must be visited once a quarter 
by the medical officer of the workhouse. 

Lunatics may be detained in six ways, which entail expenditure 
from several different sources. They may be placed (1) in county 
or borough asylums. By the Local Government Act 1888, instead 
of grants in aid of local purposes being made from the Exchequer, 
it was arranged that the counties and * county boroughs ' should 
receive the proceeds of duties on local taxation licenses (licenses for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor on and off the premises, etc., etc.), 
and a grant from the proceeds of the probate duty. They were, in 
return, to make various payments to meet local needs. Amongst 
these are payments for the maintenance of pauper lunatics at the 
rate of 4$. a head per week, when the cost of such lunatics is equal 
to or exceeds that sum. The difference over and above the 4es. is 
made good from the rates. The counties and boroughs of a certain 
* Limacjr Act 1890, 53 Vict., c. 5 ; and Amending Act 1891, 54 & 65 Vict., c. 66. 
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population are empowered to provide, maintain, enlarge, and visit 
asylums for pauper lunatics. Lunatics other than pauper lunatics 
can be received into county and borough asylums on payment, if 
there is room. (2) Lunatics may also be placed in licensed houses. 
These are institutions carried on for private profit. (3) Or they 
may be placed in registered hospitals. These are all, or almost 
all, supported by charitable endowments plvs payments for patients. 
(4) They may be kept temporarily — under observation — in special 
wards of workhouses, or they may be retained in them, if harmless. 
(6) They may be placed under the care of relations ; or (6) in un- 
licensed houses carried on for private profit. In this case not more 
than one patient can be received in the house. 

Details on a few points may be of use to the almoner : — 
1. Non-Pauper Lunatics, — Private patients may be found lunatic 
by judicial inquisition or by a petition for a reception order. In 
regard to the former it is only necessary to say that * the Judge in 
Lunacy may, upon application by order, direct an inquisition 
whether a person is of unsound mind and incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs.' In certain circumstances the inquiry is 
made before a jury ; and in any case *the inquisition shall be con- 
fined to the question whether or not the alleged lunatic is at the 
time of the inquisition of unsound mind and incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs ; and no evidence as to anything done or said 
by him, or as to his demeanour or state of mind at any time being 
more than two years before the inquisition, shall be receivable in 
proof of insanity, or on the trial of any traverse of an inquisition, 
unless the person executing the inquisition otherwise directs.* ^ 

For the grant or refusal of reception orders, and other purposes, 
there is a 'judicial authority,* who may be a justice of the peace 
Bpecially appointed for this purpose, year by year, by the justices 
of every county or quarter sessions, * or a judge of county courts, 
or a magistrate, having respectively jurisdiction in the place where 
the lunatic is.' 

*(1) The petition shall be presented, if possible, by the husband or wife, or by 
a relation of the alleged lunatic. If not so presented, it shall contain a statement 
of the reasons why the petition is not so presented, and of the connection of the 
petitioner with the alleged lunatic, and the circumstances under which he presents 
the petition. (2) No person shall present a petition unless he is at least 21 years 
of age, and has within 1 4 days before the presentation of the petition personally 
seen the alleged lunatic. (3) The petitioner shall in the petition undertake that 
he will personally, or by someone specially appointed by him, visit the patient 
once at least in every six months ; and the undertaking shall be recited in the 
order. (4) The petition shall be signed by the petitioner, and the statement of 
particulars by the person making the statement.' 

The petition must be accompanied by a statement of parti- 
culars and by two medical certificates on separate shests of paper-r- 
for all which forms required by the Act have to be used. The 

' Part IV., Lunacy Act 1890. 
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judicial authority tlien makes farther inquiry, if necessary, and 
grants or refuses the petition. 

2. Urgency Orders. — 

* In cases of urgency, where it is expedient, either for the welfare of a person 
(not a pauper) alleged to be a lunatic, or for the public safety, that the alleged 
lunatic should be forthwith placed under care and treatment, he may be received 
and detained in an institution for lunatics, or as a single patient, upon an urgency 
or<)er, made (if possible) by the husband or wife, or by a relation of the alleged 
lunatic, accompanied by one medical certificate.' 

No person shall sign an urgency order unless he is at least 
twenty -one years of age, and has within two days before the date 
of the order personally seen the alleged lunatic. The order re- 
mains in force seven days. For urgency orders the Act supplies 
forms. 

No doubt in all these cases the almoner will obtain skilled advice 
for his guidance. The above notes only indicate the nature of the 
conditions which have to be fulfilled. 

3. Summary BecepHon Orders, — * Every constable, relieving 
officer, and overseer of a parish who has knowledge of any person 
within the district or parish of the constable, relieving officer, 
or overseer who is not a pauper and not wandering at large, 
is deemed to be a lunatic, and is not under proper care and 
control, or is cruelly treated or neglected by any relation or 
other person having the care or charge of him, shall within three 
days after obtaining such knowledge, give information thereof, 
upon oath, to a justice being a judicial authority under this Act.' 
The justice may in such case. visit, or direct examination by two 
medical practitioners, and so proceed as in the case of a reception 
order, eventually, if desirable, sending the lunatic to some 
institution. 

4. Pauper Lunatics^ and Lunatics wandering at large, — The 
sections of the Act on these points we quote : — 

* 14. (1) Every medical officer of a union who has knowledge that a ptiuper 
resident within the district of the officer is or is deemed to be a lunatic and a 
proper person to be sent to an asylum, shall, within three days after obtaining such 
knowledge, give notice thereof in writing to the relieving officer of the district, 
or, if there is no such officer, to an overseer of the parish where the pauper 
resides. 

' (2) Every relieving officer, and every overseer of a parish of which there is no 
relieving officer, who respectively have knowledge, either by notice from a medical 
»fficer or otherwise, that any pauper resident within the di>trict or parish of the 
relieving officer or overseer is deemed to be a lunatic, shall, within three days 
after obtaining such knowledge, give notice thereof to a justice having jurisdiction 
in the place where the pauper resides. 

* (3) A justice [not necessarily a "judicial authority " under the Act, but any 
justice], upon receiving such notice, shall by order require the relieving officer or 
overseer giving the notice to bring the alleged lunatic before him, or some other 
justice hawing juris liction in the place where the pauper resides, at such time and 
placA, within three days from the time of the notice to the justice, as shall be 
appointed by the order. 

* 16. (1) Every constable and relieving officer and every overseer of a parish 
who has knowledge that any person (whether a pauper or not) wandering at large 
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-within the district or parish of the constable, relieving officer, or overseer is 
deemed to be a lunatic, shall immediately apprehend and take the alleged lunatic, 
or eause him to be apprehended and taken, before a justice. 

* (2) Any justice, upon the information upon oath of any person that a person 
-wandering at large -within the limits of his jurisdiction is deemed to be a lunatic, 
may by order require a constable, relieving officer, or overseer of the district or 
parish where the alleged lunatic is, to apprehend him and bring him before the 
justice making the order, or any justice having jurisdiction where the alleged 
lunatic is. 

M6. The justice before whom a pauper alleged to be a lunatic or an alleged 
lunatic wandering at large is brought under this Act fe<hall call in a medical 
practitioner, and shall examine the alleged lunatic, and make such inquires as he 
thinks advisable, and if upon such examination or other proof the justice is satis- 
fied in the first-mentioned case that the alleged lunatic is a lunatic and a proper 
person to be detained, and, in the secondly-mentioned case, that the alleged 
lunatic is a lunatic, and was wandering at large, and is a proper person to be 
detained, and if in each of the foregoing cases the medical practitioner who has 
been called in signs a medical certificate with regard to the lunatic, the justice 
may by order direct the lunatic to be received and detained in the institution for 
lunatics named in the order, and the relieving officer, overseer, or constable who 
brought the lunatic before the justice, or, iu the case of a lunatic wandering at 
large, any constable who may by the justice be required to do so, shall forthwith 
convey the lunatic to such institution. 

* 17. Where, under this Act, notice has been given to, or an information upon 
oath laid before, a justice that a pauper resident within the limits of his jurisdic- 
tion is deemed to be a lunatic, and a proper person to be sent to an asylum, or 
that a person, whether a pauper or not. wandering at large within the limits 
aforesaid, is deemed to be a lunatic, such justice may examine the alleged lunatic 
at his own house or elsewhere, and may proceed in all respects as if the alleged 
lunatic had been brought before him. 

* 18. A justice shall not sign an order for the reception of a person as a pauper 
lunatic into an institution for lunatics, or workhouse, unless he is satisfied tnat 
the alleged pauper is either in receipt of relief, or in such circumstances as to 
require relief for his proper care. If it appears by the order that the justice is 
so satisfied, the lunatic shall be deemed to be a pauper chargeable to the union, 
county, or borough properly liable for his relief. A person who is visited by a 
medical officer of the union, at the expense of the union, is, for the purposes of 
this section, to be deemed to be in receipt of relief. 

* 19. (1 ) A justice making an order for the reception of a lunatic otherwise than 
upon petition, in this Act called a * summary reception order,' may suspend the 
execution of the order for such period not exceeding fourteen days as he thinks fit, 
and in the meantime may give such directions or make such arrangement* for the 
proper care and control of the lunatic as he coni*iders proper. 

* (2) If a medical practitioner who examines a lunatic as to whom a summary 
reception order has been made, certifies in writing that the lunatic is not in a fit 
state to be removed, the removal shall be suspended until the same or some other 
medical practitioner certifies in writing that the lunatic is fit to be removed, and 
every medical practitioner who has certified that the lunatic is not in a fit state to 
be removed shall, as soon as in his judgment the lunatic is in a fit state to be re- 
removed, be bound to certify accordingly. 

* 20. If a constable, relieving officer, or overseer is satisfied that it is neces- 
sary for the public safety, or the welfare of an alleged lunatic with regard to 
whom it is his duty to take any proceedings under this Act, that the alleged 
lunatic should, before any such proceedings can be taken, be placed under care and 
control, the constable, relieving officer, or overseer may remove the alleged lunatic 
to the workhouse of the union in which the alleged lunatic is, and the master of 
the workhouse shall, unless there is no proper accommodation in the workhouse 
for the alleged lunatic, receive and relieve, and detain the alleged lunatic therein, 
but no person shall be so detained for more than three days, and before the expi- 
ration of that time the constable, relieving officer, or overseer shall take such 
proceedings -with regard to the alleged lunatic as are required by this Act. 

* 21. (1) In any case where a summary reception order might be made, any 
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justice, if satisfied that it is expedient for tbe welfare of the lunatic, or for the 
public safety, that the lunatic should forthwith be placed under care and control, 
and if it appears to him that there is proper accommodation for the lunatic in the 
workhouse of the union in which the lunatie is, may make an order for taking the 
lunatic to and receiving him in that workhouse. 

* (2) In any case where a summary reception order has been made, an order 
under this section may be made to provide for the detention of the lunatic until 
he can be removed. 

* (3) An order under this section shall not authorise the detention of a lunatic 
in a workhouse for more than fourteen days, after which period such detention 
shall not be lawful, except in accordance with the provisions of this Act as to the 
detention of lunatics in workhouses. 

* (4) An order under this section may be made by any justice having jurisdic- 
tion in the place where the lunatic is. 

' 22. In . he case of a lunatic as to whom a summary reception order tnay be 
made, nothing in this Act shall prevent a relation or friend from retaining or 
taking the lunatic under his own care, if a justice having jurisdiction to make the 
order, or the vibitors of the asylum in which the lunatic is or is intended to be 
placed, shall be satisfied that proper care will be taken of the lunatic' 

As a rule, in cases of emergency it will be found best to apply 

to the relieving officer. The Chairman of a Board of Guardians 

may be authorised to act as a judicial authority under the following 

section of the amending Act^ : — 

* If, for the due administration of the Lunacy Acts, 1890 & 1891, in any union 
it appears to the Lord Chancellor desirable, he may, by writing under his hand, 
empower the Chairman of the Board of Guardians to sign orders for the reception 
of persons as pauper lunatics in institutions for lunatics, and every order so signed 
shall have effect as if made by a justice of the peace under the principal Act.' 

A lunatic may not remain in a workhouse unless the medical 
officer certifies in writing that he is a proper person to be allowed 
to remain there, and that the accommodation is sufficient for his 
proper care and treatment. He may on this certificate be detained 
fourteen dayn. Lunatics not recovered may be discharged to a 
workhouse and there detained ; and chronic lunatics, not being 
dangerous, may be kept in a workhouse, by arrangement with an 
asylum and with the consent oi* the Local Government Board. 

Reception orders may remain in force a year, and then two 
years, then three years, and so on up to ^ve years, being renewed 
subject to report from the medical officer of the institution.^ 

XLIX. — Idiots and Imbeciles. 

* There is no clear line separating idiots and imbeciles ; it is 
merely a diffijrence of degree, not of kind. Idiocy means a greater de- 
ficiency of intellect, and imbecility a lesser degree of such deficiency.' 
But the two, the idiot and the imbecile, are now definitely separated 
from the lunatic by the Idiots Act 1886, in which, * if not inconsis- 
tent with the context, "idiots" or "imbeciles" do not include 
"lunatics," and "lunatic" does not mean or include "idiot" or 
" imbecile." ' The formalities of the Lunacy Acts are set aside, and 

' Lunacy Act 1891, 64 & 65 Vict., c. 66, s. 25. 
-^ Act 1891. s. 7. 
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* a feeble-minded child can now be admitted into an institution to 
receive the benefits of its educational and industrial training upon 
a simple medical certificate that it is ' imbecile ' and ' capable of 
receiving benefit from admission into an asjlum.' The Lunacy 
Commissioners inspect all institutions, whether certified by the 
Local Government Board or not, which are registered or licensed 
tinder the Lunacy Acts for the reception of idiots and imbeciles, 
and they visit all workhouses where persons of unsound mind are 
detained. But there is no Government inspection of the education 
of educable imbeciles, nor general superintendence of the training 
and education of these classes.* 

For the treatment also of cases of idiots and imbeciles the 
Guardians have large permissive powers. They may send ' idiotic 
persons ' to certified schools by 25 & 26 Viot., c. 43 (see p. xcii.), 
and they may with the like consent send any idiotic, imbecile, or 
insane pauper who may lawfully be detained in a workhouse to the 
workhouse of any other union or parish, paying the cost of 
maintenance, etc.^ They may, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, send idiotic paupers to an asylum or establish- 
ment for the reception and relief of idiots maintained at the charge 
of the county rate or by public subscription.^ 

For imbecile children in the Metropolitan Poor Law area, the ^^??"® 
Metropolitan Asylums Board has an asylam at Darenth. And at 
the same place and under the same management is an asylum for 
adult imbeciles. Cases are admitted to these institutions through 
the Guardians. Application should be made to the relieving ofl&cer. 
The relief carries with it the disqualifications of pauperism. 

The Darenth Asylum is the only institution for idiots supported 
wholly by the rates In the rest of England there are seven Hospitals 
or Homes for Imbeciles registered under the Idiots Act ; and there 
is some special provision for them in connection with one or two 
Lunatic Asylums, but the existing accommodation is altogether 
insufficient, and it is greatly to be desired that County Councils 
should have the power to establish for this class asylums similar to 
those at Darenth, to which both pauper and, on payment, non- 
pauper cases could be admitted. 

L. — Feeble-minded, Epileptic, and Deformed. 

Mention may here be made of some other classes of the afflicted, 
the feeble minded, and deformed. The Royal Commission on the 
Blind, etc., inquired, at the request of the Royal Commission on the 
Elementary Education Acts, in regard to feeble-minded childi'en. 

^ Hcrport of the Boyal Oomminton on the Blind, etc., p. xly. ; and Report of 
Special Connnrttee of the Charity Organisation Society. 
2 The Idiots Act 1S86, 49 &'50 Viet., c. 25, 8. Id. 
31 & Z2 Vict., c. 122, s. 13. 
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Dr. Warner, a witness quoted by the Commission, tlins states their 

condition : — 

* Such cases as children who occasionally have slight epileptic fits, perhaps 
three or four in their lifetime, cases of slight chorea, cases of children who suflfer 
from repeated sick-headaches, ftspecially when attending schools, and who, upon 
that ground, are exempted ; children whose nerve system is completely exhausted, 
and appears to havo been so for months or years ; CHses of paralysis, of defective 
development from birth, cases of defective development of body, with slight 
defect of brain (I do not mean idiots) ; cases of nystagmus ; cases of squinting ; 
cases of myopia ; cases of rickets, specially seen about the head with frequent co- 
incident nervous symptoms ; and cases of diseased heart and lungs ; these cases 
seem to require an exceptional method of education. , Children who are suffering 
from any of the defects mentioned ought to be under exceptional methods of 
education. A large number of them are absent apparently without any certifi- 
cate at all ; only a few get certificates from me when they are my patients. (One 
hears at the East End of London they can buy them at 2d, apiece.) It is only in 
a few cases that patients of mine who, according to Act of Parliament, ought to 
be in attendance and who are absent, have asked me or any of my assistants for 
any certificate ; and from inquiries that I have mnde in the schools, I believe that 
they are often absent without any certificate at all.' 

Since this evidence was given a great advance has heen made. 
Dr. Warner has, in connection with a committee of the British 
Medical Association, with a joint committee of memhers of that 
Association and members of the Charity Organisation Society, and 
subsequently, with a committee of the Sanitary Institute and 
Parkes' Museum, continued his investigations, so that now about 
100,000 children have been examined. Public elementary schools 
and classes for feeble-minded children have been established, and 
(see Register) voluntary training homes for them have also been 
opened.^ 

A committee of the London School Board reported in 1891 in 
favour of the establishment of three schools of special instruction 
' for those children who, by reason of physical or mental, defects, 
cannot be properly taught in the ordinary standards or by ordinary 
methods.' Admission to these schools was to be arranged after 
examination of the child by a committee consisting of the Board 
inspector of the division, the Board's medical officer, and the local 
head teacher or superintendent of the school for special instruction. 
Not more than 30 children were to be under one teacher. The 
extended kindergarten system, with large liberty to the teachers to 
use the methods best adapted to the purpose, was suggested. On 
these lines one permanent school to accommodate 150 children, and 
eight temporary centres, have recently been opened. 

Further reforms are desirable, that would give this class, as well 
as the lame, deformed, and epileptic, the same privileges as the 
blind or deaf in regard to elementary education either at day or 
boarding schools. (See ante, Section XLVI.) 

With regard to adults, the 30 & 31 Vict., c. 106, s. 21 (1867), 

* For recommendations on the whole subject,- see the Report of the Special 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society (1893),. pp.- 96 and 141, 
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which (see p. cxxx.) is now limited to the hlind and the deaf and 
damb, might be extended so as to enable the Guardians to provide 
for the reception, maintenance, and instruction of any panper, 
adult, or ynung person of these classes above the legal age of educa- 
tion in any suitable hospital or institution. 

For the provision of institutions for the care of epileptics, as the 
Register shows, an advance has also been made ^ ; and possibly before 
very long groups of counties may each have their farm-colony and 
settlement for the education of children and the care and mainten- 
ance of adults who suffer from this disease. 

The * lame ' and * deformed ' and crippled the Guardians have Epileptics. 
power (1) to send to a certified school under 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43, 
88. 1 and 10 ; and (2) they may subscribe towards any asylum or 
institution for persons suffering from any permanent or natural 
infirmity under 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, s. 10 (see p. cxxxi). Relief 
given by a Board of Guardians to a lame or deformed child does not 
carry with it the privileges of relief given to a blind or deaf-and- 
dumb child or wife under 4 & 5 Vict., c. 76 ; it is relief given lo 
the parent or husband, and makes him a pauper. 

LI. — Fever and Small- pox. 

For the treatment of cases of fever and small-pox the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board has at its disposal the following institutions : — 

Fbveb Hospitals. 



Eastern Hospitals 



North-Eastern Hospital 

3. North-Western „ 

4. Western „ 

t5. South-Westeni Hospitals 

6. Fountain Hospital 

7. South-Eastern Hospital 

8. Northern „ 



Homerton, N.E. 



South Tottenham. 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Fulham, S.W. 
StockA)rell, S.W. 
Tooting. 
Deptford, S.E. 
Winchmore Hill, N. 

Small-pox Hospitals. 
Hospital Ships * Atlas ' and * Castalia * . Long Reach, Dartford, Kent. 
Gore Farm Hospital, for convalescent 1 j^^ j^ 

small-pox or ferer patients . . . | ^***^"*^' "*'*" a^i*xwu*i4, j^cuu. 

Ambulance Stations. 
Land Service — 

Eastern Ambulance Station • • . Brooksby's Walk, Homerton, E. 
South-Eastern „ ... Old Kent Road, S.E. 

Western „ ... Seagrave Road, Fulham, S.W. 

River Service — 

The steanaers * Red Cross,' * Maltese Cross,* and * Albert Victor,' and the 
steam pinnace * Swallow.' 

Whabves and Piers. 

North Wharf Managers' Street, Blackwall. E. 

South „ Trinity Street, Rorherhithe, S.E. 

West „ Town Mead Road, near Wands- 
worth Bridge. 

* See Report of Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society on the 
Epileptic and Crippled, 1893. 
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Paupers must be such only as are infected or suffering from 
fever or small-pox.* They are admitted on an order, filled up Pud 
signed by a relieving ofl&cer, or roaster of a workhouse, accompanied 
by a certificate from the medical officer of the workhouse or district 
to which the person is chargeable, or by some registered medical 
practitioner, after due examination of the person proposed to be 
sent to the asylum. 

Any person who presents himself at an asylum without the 
order and certificate may be admitted by the medical superintendent, 
if a refusal of admission would be attended with dangerous results ; 
but a notice must be sent to the Guardians of the Union in which 
the patient last passed the night. 
What to do The almoner, in any epidemic or in individual cases of cholera, 

ciMtea.' small- pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, <%;c., will find it useful to 

consult the papers of instructions issued, in the cheapest form, by 
the Local G-ovemment Board. Indeed he ought to make himself 
acquainted with them as a necessary part of his duties. If he finds 
a case, unknown to the medical officer of the Board of Guardians^ 
he should at once inform him or the relieving officer. 

To isolate the patient is all-important ; and if he can be removed 
he will be sent in an ambulance provided by the Vestry or Metro- 
politan Asylums Board to one of their asylums. The notification 
of infectious diseases is compulsory.^ 

Cases which it may not appear desirable to send to these asylums, 
may be sent to the London Fever Hospital. 
Non-pauper By the Poor Law Act 1889 (52 & 53 Vict., c. 56, s. 3), the 

patientB. Metropolitan Asylums Board may, subject to the regulations of the 
Local Government Board, admit to an asylum provided by them 
any person who is not a pauper, and is reasonably believed to be 
suffering from fever, or small-pox, or diphtheria. The expense thus 
incurred is to be * paid by the Guardians of the Union from which 
the person is received, and those Guardians may recover the amount 
as a simple contract debt from the said person, or from any person 
liable by law to maintain him.* The expenses, so far as they are 
not recovered, are repayable to them out of the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund. The Local Government Board has authorised 
the Asylums Board to receive diphtheria patients.* 

The Asylums Board, if they think fit, may allow their asylums 
for fever, small-pox, and diphtheria to be used for purposes of 
medical instruction. 

' Local Government Board Orders, February 10, 1876, and June 7, 1887. 

2 With regard to compulsory notification of infectious diseases in London. 
See (6), p. dix. 

* Ifjiocal Government Board Order, October 11, 1889. 

Committt 
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LII. — ^Metuopolitan Common Poor Fuxd.^ 

While each union has to meet the cost of outdoor relief and 
other charges, a Metropolitan Common Fund, supported by contri- 
butions from all the metropolitan unions, in proportion to the 
annual rateable value of the property in them, has been established, 
under the Act of 1867 (sec. 69), to meet the expense of the Metro- 
politan Unions, under the following heads : — 

(1) 'Maintenance of lunatics in asylums, registered hospitals 
and licensed houses, and of insane poor in asylums under this Act, 
except such expenses as are chai^geable on the county rate.* 

(2) * Maintenance of patients in any asylum specially provided 
under this Act, for patients suffering from fever or small-pox.' 

(3) ' All medicine and medical and surgical appliances supplied 
to the poor in receipt of relief by Guardians under this Act or any 
of the Poor Law Acts.' (See p. cxlvii.) 

(4) Fees and other expenses of vaccination. (See p. cxlvii.) 

(5) * Maintenance of pauper children in district, separate, certiB- 
eated, and licensed schools.' 

(6) 'Relief of destitute persons certified by the auditor, and 
provision of temporary wards or other places of reception, approved 
by the Local Government Board, under the Metropolitan Houseless 
Poor Acts of 1864 and 1865.' 

There are three other items of expenditure met by the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund — salaries and rations of all officers em- 
ployed by the Guardians in and about the relief of the poor, of 
district school, asjium, and dispensary officers ; compensations to 
medical officers in case of determination or variation of contracts 
with them ; and births* and deaths' registration fees. 

In 1869 an amending Act ^ was passed, by which, among other 
changes, it was arranged that ' the cost of the maintenance of 
pauper boys on board training ships; and the cost of the main- 
tenance and instruction of orphan or deserted children placed out 
by the Guardians of any parish or union with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, should be repaid from the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund.' 

In 1870, a further Act ^ placed the cost of indoor relief on this 
Fund, on condition that the number of the paupers, together with 
the children under the age of 16 (if any), in any workhouse was 
not larger than the maximum fixed by the Local Government 
Board, and that the Guardians complied with the orders of the 
Board in regard to the alteration, enlargement, sanitation, furniture 

> Metropolitan Poor Act (30 Vict., c. 6), s. 81. 
2 .S2 & 33 Vict. c. 63, s. 21. 
«33 &34 Vict., c. 18. 
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and fixtures, medical and sargieal appliances, appointment of 
officers, and classification of inmates. The rate of payment from 
the Metropolitrtn Fund is ^d, a day per head for each indoor 
pauper; and it was also arranged in 1870 that the cost of the 
rations of indoor officers, according to a scale fixed by the Local 
Government Board, should be repayable out of the fund. 

In 1873 it was directed that the school fees paid by Guardians 
for outdoor pauper children should be paid from the fund. (See 
36 & 37 Vict., c. 86, s. 3, and 39 & 40 Vict., c. 79, s. 40, 1876.) 

By the Poor Law Act of 1879, the expenses incurred by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board in providing ambulances, ambulance 
stations, and horses, and in the conveyance of persons suffering 
from any infectious disease, were charged to the fund ; and by the 
Poor Law Act of 1889, the Guardians are indemnified out of the 
fund for expenses which are incurred on behalf of any non-pauper 
patient admitted to the asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board for small-pox, scarlet-fever, and diphtheria, but which they 
cannot recover from the patient, or those liable to maintain him. 

LIII. — The Sick: Chabitable and Poob Law Provision. 

The number of out-patients' letters that are circulated and the 
ready admission of out-patients to hospitals frequently render 
almoners altogether careless of the disposal of their 'letters.* 
Sickness is treated as something apart from other distress. The 
Misuse of letter is at once given. Sometimes district visitors supply nourish- 
letters. ing food — an invalid kitchen would appear to be a necessary adjunct 

to a hospital — but in most instances the letter alone is given, 
medicine is supplied, and nothing else is done. Yet as sickness is 
so often the beginning of long-continued and sometimes irreme- 
diable distress, it is then that everything should be done to make 
care rapid and certain. If a person is obtaining medical advice, 
all that the doctor recommends — the * feeding up ' and the change 
of air — should if possible be supplied. Often relief of other 
kinds is required and may do much to facilitate recovery. Many of 
the poor will not think of making any provision against the ordinary 
sickness of life until they become ill. And the almoner, who has 
helped a person through illness, should not think that his work is 
done until he has induced him to join a friendly society or 
provident dispensary. 

One great cause of the carelessness of the poor to provide 

against sickness is the out-patient system. Free medical relief 

is ready everywhere to their hand. There is, it seems to them, no 

reason why they should provide it at their own cost ; and, since it is 

Out-patient so easily obtained, they come to claim it as a right. Well-established 

and medical hospitals make a fair show with their enormous number of out- 

reform. patient attendances. New hospitals start up and create a new 
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demand ; and they advertise tbe large nambers who attend their 
oat-patient rooms, since monster statistics have an influence in 
drawing contribntions from those who do not analyse them and 
seek their causes. If the number of new cases taken at ont- 
patient departments were limited, as is now done at St. Thomas' 
Hospital, St. George's Hospital, and elsewhere, and the casualty 
cases, which in these circumstances have a tendency to increase, 
were kept within bounds, a beginning of reform would be made. 
Cases required for purposes of medical study or teaching would be 
kept in attendance with that object ; others would receive advice 
on their first visit only; and with the assistance of an almoner 
or distributor of patients in the out-patients* department, working 
in co-operation with local committees of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society and others, improper applications might be pre- 
vented, persons suitable for Poor Law treatment or for admission 
to provident dispensaries might be referred to such institutions, and 
cases in which other than medical relief is required might be other- 
wise aided. The power of almoners and subscribers to hospitals — 
the possessors of the letters of admission — in promoting these and 
other reforms is very great. The almoner should be a volunteer 
canvasser on behalf of friendly societies and provident dispensaries. 
In the Register will be found the medical benefits supplied by these 
agencies. 

In 1890, owing largely to the action of the Charity Organisa- a Central 
tion Society, a Select Committee of the House of Lords was B^&*for 
appointed to make inquiry into the management of hospitals and 
dispensaries. One recommendation that they made will, it is hoped, 
bear fruit — the establishment of a central body representing the 
hospitals and dispensaries of the metropolis and some other insti- 
tutions specially interested in the administration of medical relief. 
Such a body might by degrees bring about a system of co-operation 
between the hospitals and dispensaries, and, as opinion gradually 
changed, might introduce improvements in methods of adminis- 
tration. The Select Committee suggested that the duties of the 
Board should be of the following nature : — 

*(1) It should receive annual reports, statements of accounts, and balance, 
'sheets from all hospitals and dispensaries, together with a return of the total 
number of in-patients, out-patients, and casualty patients. 

* (2) It should require that all accounts be audited bj competent chartered 
accountants. 

* (3) It should arrange that all medical charities should be visited and reported 
on periodically. 

J (4) It should report from time to time, as occasion required, all proposals for 
new hospitals. 

' (5) It should publish an annual report, the principal headi of which might 
be as follows : — 

' (a) A complete statement as to the pecuniary position of each medical 
charity. 

k 
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* (b) A statement by a competent authority as to the existing sanitary con- 
dition and venHlation of each hospital, and as to arraugements concerted with the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

* (c) An account of the numher of beds in use, the number of beds unoccupied, 
and the reasons why they are unoccupied ; the average daily number of occupied 
beds ; details as to beds for which payment is made ; and the number of resident 
medical staff, resident officers, nurses, and servants. 

' (d) A statement as to the methods according to which each hospital deals 
with its out-patients and casualty patients, and the number of each. 

' (e) Proposals for the removal of hospitals and dispensaries to places where 
further hospital or dispensary accommodation is required, and the proposals for 
the establishment of new hospitals, and all other matters relating to the treatment 
of the sick poor. 

* (/) The nursing at hospitals, and the proceedings of nursing associations in 
the metropolis. 

* (6) The proposed Board should early turn its attention to the possibility of so 
organising medical charity as to secure co-operation of hospitals and dispensaries 
with one another, and the co-operation of medical charity with general charity.* 

Overlapping and intercrossing the medical relief given by 
charitable institutions is a vast system of Poor Law medical 
relief. Since 1867 the Poor Law infirmanes have become hospitals ; 
and in construction, medical treatment, and nursing they now 
take a high place. At the same time, the poor draw a distinction 
between the infirmary and the workhou<»e, and have no scruple in 
entering the former. To co-ordinate this system with the charit- 
able medical system is one of the problems of medical reform in 
London at the present time, while in many instances admission 
obtained during illness is necessarily ^ven with bufc little inquiry. 

In the metropolis, under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, 
the Local Government Board have formed two districts. The 
Central London Sick Asylum District comprises Strand, West 
minster, and St. Giles, and has an asylum at Cleveland Street, 
Fitzroy Square. It has also an asylum at Highgate, which is 
t^D be sold very shortly to the St. Pancras Union. The Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum District, which includes these two Unions, 
has an asylum at Devons Road, Bromley. The managers of these 
asylums are partly elected by the Boards of Guardians concerned, 
partly nominated by the Local Government Board. They may * 
contract for the reception in the asylums of paupers chargeable 
to other unions ; and if, under circumstances of urgency, they 
relieve at the asylums persons who are not paupers, all reasonable 
charges are, subject to restrictions of the Local Government Board, 
recoverable, and the relief given is deemed to be given by way of 
loan.2 The asylums may be used for training nurses. 

Guardians may,* with the consent of the Local Government 
Board, pay annual subscriptions towards the support and main* 
tenance of any public hospital or infirmary for the reception of sick, 
diseased, disabled, or wounded persons, or of persons suffering from 

» 39 & 40 Vict., c. «1. s. 22. « 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, s. 42. 

• 14& 16 Vict.,c. 105,8.4. 
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any permanent or natural infirmity. They may with similar consent 
also subscribe towards any association for providing nurses. ^ 

Next with regard to the out-patient accommodation pro- poor Law 
vided by the Poor Law (see local lists). The general medical m^^^i 
Poor Law relief of a union is under the supervision of one '®^®^ 
or more medical officers. Unions are, if necessary, subdivided 
for medical purposes. In that case district medical officers 
are appointed to the several districts. But, except in the metro- 
polis, no district is to contain more than fifteen thousand 
statute acres, or a population exceeding fifteen thousand persons. 
The medical officer has to attend and supply with medicine all the 
poor requiring medical attendance in his district, on an order from 
the Guardians or the relieving officer. If he attends a sick person 
witho::t an order, he has to inform the relieving officer. 

In the Metropolis, under the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, Poor Law 
special provision is made for the establishment of Poor Law in the 
dispor.saries m the several parishes and unions. The dispensaries ^^'^p®^^- 
are, if the Guardians so desire, placed under the management of 
dispensary visiting committees, of not less than five or more than 
nine, elected by the Guardians fi-om their own body. Medical 
relief, as may be required, at the dispensary or at the patient's 
home, is given on an order to the district medical officer, signed 
by the relieving officer or the clerk to the Guardians. * Urgent ' is 
written on the order if the case is so considered. Drugs, medicines, 
and medical appliances are supplied. A dispenser and medical officer 
are in daily attendance, Sundays excepted. The cost of medicines, 
etc., and the salary of medical officers are charged to the Metro- 
politan Commcm Poor Fund, and if, on the requisition of the Local 
Government Board, they refuse or neglect to provide a dispensary, 
they forfeit the repayment from the fund. They may, with the 
consent of the Bcmrd, make arrangements for the treatment of 
paupers at some general hospital or dispensary .^ 

LIV. — Vaccination. 

The influence of the almoner may be of lasting benefit in urging 
the poor to be vaccinated, especially at times when there is appre- 
hension of small-pox. 

Unions or parishes are divided into Vaccination Districts. Regniatfon 
These are in charge of Vaccination Officers, * appointed to see to Sation.*^^* 

' 42 & 43 Vict., c. 64. s. 10. 'The Guardians may, with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, subscribe towards any other asylum or institution,* 
besides those specified, which appears to the Guardians to be calculated to render 
useful aid in the administration of the relief of the poor. This would appear to 
include convalescent homes, &c. For the wording of this section of the Act, 
see p. cvii. 

^ 32 & 33 Vict., c. 6, s. 59. See Poor Law General Orders, Ma<»morran & 
Lushington, p. 514 ; and Metropolitan Dispensaries Order, April 22, 1871. 

k2 
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tbe execution of the Vaccination Acts, with a view of securing the 
vaccination of every child who is not unfit for it, or is susceptible 
of it.'^ In each District is a Public Vaccinator, appointed and 
Vacdnatton paid bj the Guardians ; and there are Vaccination Stations, for the 
performance of vaccination. The Registrar of Births has, on or 
within seven days after the registration with him of the birth of a 
child not already vaccinated, to give notice to its parent or cus- 
todian, requiring the child to be vaccinated within three months ; 
and he has to inform the parent of the place and hour at which the 
Public Vaccinator may be found. When the vaccination has taken 
place, and hss after seven days been examined, a certificate, if the- 
vaccination has been successful, is sent by the Public Vaccinator to 
the Vaccination OflBcer, and a duplicate is given to the parent. There 
are provisions for cases in which the child is unfit for vaccination, 
or where the operation is unsuccessful. If a medical practitioner, 
not the public vaccinator, performs the operation, the parent has 
to send to the Vaccination Officer, within 21 days of the operation, 
a signed certificate of successful vaccination, in accordance with a 
prescribed form. Neglect to vaccinate is punishable by a penalty 
of 20^. ; and for neglect to transmit the certificate there is the 
same penalty. 

The vaccination is free and not to be considered parochial relief. 

The vaccination officer has to supply on demand a copy of the 
vaccination certificate at the cost of 6d, and Sd, for search. The 
Registrar receives Id, in respect of every child whose birth he registers. 

The Guardians may incur reasonable expenditure in circulating 
notices, making inquiries, or taking measures to prevent the spread 
of small-pox, and to promote vaccination upon any actual or ex- 
pect;ed outbreak of that disease in their Union. 

If the vaccination officer informs a justice of the peace in writing 
that he has reason to believe that any child under 14 within the Union 
has not been successfully vaccinated, the parent may be summoned 
and required, unless the child is found to be unfit for or insusceptible 
to vaccination, on penalty of 20^. to have the operation performed. 

LV. — The Vestries and District Boards. 

The Vestries and District Boards are the local sanitary authori- 
ties, and the Vestries are the rate collectors for the Metropolis. 
Their duties, their officers, and their constitution are interesting to 
the almoner chiefly owing to the fact of their being the sanitary 
authority. Questions are continually arising in which the inter- 
vention of the sanitary officers is desirable. Any person who has 
leisure and experience in executive work cannot do a greater service 
to the people at largo than by becoming a member of the Vestry. 

' Local GbTemment Board Orders. Enight & Co., 1883. p. 800. 
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(1) The constitution of the Vestries and District Boards. — OonstitutioB 
The Vestries and District Boards, together with the Metro- eieotSns,^* 
politan Board of Works, which has now been superseded by the ^^ 
Loudon County Council (see p. cl.), were constituted on their 
present basis by the Metropolis Management Act 1855, and 
amending Acts. There are twenty-seven Vestries, the Woolwich 

Local Board, and twelve District Boards. By the Local Gover** 
ment Act 1894 the conditions of election and candidature of Vestries 
and the Woolwich Board are similar to those adopted in the case of 
Boards of Guardians^ (see p. xxvi.). One- third of the Vestry 
retire annually, and their places are filled by newly-elected 
councillors. The Disti*ict Boards consist of representatives of 
Vestries within their district. 

Every Vestry and District Board has in June of every year to Annual 
cause to be printed (1) an audited account in abstract and summary vestnea and 
statement for the preceding year, (2) a report of their proceedings bm^ 
under the Metropolis Maiiagement Act, of works commenced, 
completed, or in progress, of proceedings in pursuance of any 
regulations of the general board of health for the time being in force, 
or otherwise for the removal of nuisances or the improvement 
of the sanitary condition of the parish or district ; and (3) it has 
to append to its report a copy of every report of its medical officer. 
Copies of this 'account in abstract, statement and report,' 
together with a list of the names and addresses of officers, * shall 
be delivered to any person applying for the same ' for a sum not 
exceeding 2d. 

The ' full statement and account ' is to inclnde the * amount of 
all contracts entered into, and of all moneys received and expended ' 
by the Vestry * during the preceding year, all arrears of rates and 
other moneys then owing, all mortgages and other debts and 
liabilities.' » 

(2) General Duties of the Vestries and District Boards. — To Sanitary 
the Vestries and District Boards are entrusted the repair and ves^^^and 
cleansing of sewers, the paving, watering, cleansing, or improving ^J^^* 

of any parish or district, and 'all other duties, powers, and 
authorities in any wise relating to the regulation, government, or 
concerns of such parish.'* * The affairs of the church,' and the 
legal relief of the poor are excepted. They are the authorities for 
establishing out of the poor rates public baths and washhouses,* 
and for providing burial grounds. They are the * local authority ' 
under the Metropolis Gas Act 1860 and the Public Libraries Act 
1855. They appoint analysts under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act 1875. 

' Ss. 23 and 30, and Local Government Order, November 3, 1894. 
< Metropolis Management Act, 18 & 19 Vict., c. 130, ss. 192, 198. 

• 18 & 19 Vict, c. 120, s. 90 (Metropolis Management Act 1866). 

* 9 & 10 Vict., c. 74. 
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They are tEe rate collectors of the Metropolis. If the Guardians 
do not appoint a collector or assistant overseer to collect the poor 
rates,* the overseers on hehalf of the Vestry collect them. Oat of 
the poor rate the Guardians npon a precept from the Local Govern- 
ment Board pay into the hands of a 'receiver of the common poor 
fund ' the amount of their contrihutions to the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund.^ For the purposes of the Vestry the over- 
seers make and levy a general rate, a sewers rate, and a lighting 
I'ate.^ On the precepts of the Chief Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police, they levy the police rate; and on precepts from the 
School Board, the school rate. Till the Local Government Act of 
1888, they used to raise the Metropolitan rate for the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. This, *the county rate,' is now raised by the 
Guardians on the precepts of the London County Council.* 

Among the sections of the Metropolis Local Management Act,^ 
headed * Annual Reports,' is the following: — 

* Every such Ve strj a«< aforesaid shall cause to he made out once at least in 
every year a list of the several freehold, copyhold, and leasehold estates, and of 
all charitable foundations and bequests, if any, belonging to the parish, and 
under the control of the Vestry, the list to contain a true and detailed account of 
the place where such estate or charitable foun<^ation may be situate, or in what 
mode and security such bequest may be invested, specifying also the yearly rental 
of each, and the particular appropriation thereof, together with the names of the 
persons partaking of their benefit (except where such benefit shall be allotted to 
the poor of the parish generally), and to what amount in each case, and also 
stating the names and description of the persons in whom such estates are vested, 
and the names and description -of the trustees for each rharity, and such lists shall 
be open for the inspection of the ratepayers at the office of the Vestry Clerk at 
the same time with the accounts, when audited according to the provisions of this 
Act.' {See p. cxiix.). 

LVI. — The London County Council. 

By the Local Government Act of 1888, the Metropolis was 
formed into * the administrative county of London.' The Metro- 
polis is new * the city of London and the parishes and places 
mentioned in Schedules A, B, and C to the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act 1855, as amended by subsequent Acts.' The metropoli- 
tan area is thus the City of London and the area covered by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, of which the Council is the successor. 
In charge of this area (with the exception of the City) is placed 
the London County Council, and to it were transferred the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the Board of Works. The subor- 
dinate government of London, with its Guardians, vestries, and 
district boards, remained intact ; but upon it was imposed, like 

> Collectors of Poor Rates Order. Glen, p. 492. 

* Metropolis Poor Act, 30 Vict., c. 6, s. 65. 

» Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 & 19 Vict , c. 120, s. 161. 

* See * London Government,' Firth & Simpson, p. 82. The Commissioners of 
Sewers are the local authorities for the City of London. 

* S. 199. Woolrych, p. 125. 
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a detached and separate thing, the County Council. It does 
not in any way represent the subordinate bodies, and is elected 
on a different franchise. Here it is not possible to do more 
than sketch in the merest outline its constitution and functions, and 
the following points only are referred to : the qualifications of 
electors and candidates; the duties of the Council, more particularly 
those inheiited by it from the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
Quarter Sessions ; and the contributions received by the Council 
from the Exchequer and distributed by it to Guardians and other 
local authorities.^ • 

The Council consists of nineteen aldermen and one hundred and Tii eOounty 
eighteen councillors. It holds office for three years. The electoral constitution: 
districts are the parliamentary boroughs. The franchise is that of chiUfor its 
the Local Government Register (see p. xxvii.). * election. 

.* A person is not qualified to be a London County Councillor Quaim^tioa 
unless he is (1) registered and entitled to be registered as a CJounty 
London county elector, and also owns real property or personal ^^^ 
property, or both, to the value of £1,000, or is rated to the poor 
rate in the county on the annual value of £30; or is (2) a peer 
owning property in the county ; or is (3) registered as a parlia- 
mentary voter in respect of the ownership of property of whatever 
tenure situate in the county ; or is (4) qualified to elect to the 
office of a London County Councillor and residing in the county. 
This provision (4) in effect dispenses with a property qualification. 
But if a person so qualified (4) ceases for six months to reside in 
the county, he ceases to be so qualified, and his office becomes 
vacant, unless he was at the time of his election, and continued to 
be qualified in some other manner. A person qualified as councillor 
for any one division of the county is qualified for every division. 
If, for example, he is registered in Chelsea, he can be elected in 
Camber well.' ^ 

*The aldermen are elected by the elected members of the Aldermen. 
Council. Half retire at the close of the three years during which 
the elected members remain in office.' 

The London County Council inherited powers and duties chiefly 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works and from Quarter Sessions. 

From the Metropolitan Board of Works it received charge of Duties of 
the general metropolitan drainage system. The main sewers are County 
under its jurisdiction. It is entrusted with metropolitan improve- hSit^^r^om 
ments (such as the Thames Embankment), the supervision of ^^^^f^**" 
building operations ; it regulates the making of streets, their frontage Worka. 

* On the whole subject of the Local Government Act of 1888, see the ' County 
Councillor's Guide,* edited by Henry Hobhouse, M.P., and E. L. Fanshawe. 
W. Maxwell & Son, 8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 1888 ; and 'London Gt)vernment,* 
by J.F. B. Firth, M.P.,and E. B. Simpson. Knight & Co., 90 Fleet Street, E.G. 
1888. Also Whale's ' Greater London.' 

^ Whale's ' Greater Loudon,' p. 41. Cf. 'London Government,' p. 238. 
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and width, and the numbering of houses ; and, with certain limita- 
tions, has power to make, widen, and improve streets and roads. 
It has to keep the Thames free from obstructions, and to require 
owners of land and premises on the riverside to do such works as 
may prevent overflow into the metropolitan district. Under the 
Loans Acts of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it has to borrow 
money, create stock, and lend to local authorities in the Metropolis. 
It has charge of the Thames bridges, the Thames tunnel, and the 
Woolwich ferry. It appoints inspectors to test gas meters. It 
is the metropolitan authority under the Metropolis Water Act 1871 
which provides for a constant supply of water in the Metropolis, 
oatside the city of London. It is the local authority under the 
Tramways Acts 1870, 1879, and is empowered to make bye-laws 
to regulate the use of steam locomotives on highways under the 
Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act 1878. As local 
authority, it makes regulations under the Petroleum Act 1871 for 
the conveyance and storage of petroleum and other similar oils ; 
and under the Explosives Act 1875 it grants licenses for the storage 
of gunpowder. It enforces the Disused Burials Act 1884 ; and it 
is the local authority under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
1878 and 1886. It is now also the authority under the Common 
Lodging Houses Act 1851. It keeps the Register required under 
the Infant Life Protection Act 1872 (see p. xcviii.). Under the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act 1865, it has the duty of extinguish- 
ing fires and protecting life and property in case of fire. 

To two of its inherited duties more special reference may be 
made. Under the Metropolitan Commons Act 1866, it may present 
a memorial to the Inclosure Commissioners with respect to any 
common within the metropolitan area with a view to a scheme 
for its management being prepared ; and under the Metropolitan 
Commons Act 1878, it can purchase and hold any saleable rights in 
common with a view to the extinction of such rights and the 
creation of an * open space.' ^ Of its powers and duties under 
various Dwellings Acts {see p. xcviii.). 

The legacy from Quarter Sessions to the Council includes, 
amongst other duties, the following : — 

* V. The licensing under any general Act of houses and other 
places for music or for dancing, and the granting of licenses under 
the Racecourses Licensing Act 1879.' 

* yi. The provision, enlargement, maintenance, management, 
and visitation of, and other dealings with asylums for pauper 
lunatics' (see p. xxxiii..). 

* VII. The establishment and maintenance of, and the contri- 
bution to, reformatory and industrial schools ' (see p. cxxi.). 

* See also the London Parks and Works Act 1887 ; the Garden in Towns 
Protection Act 18^3; the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 1877; and the 
Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 1881. 
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* XV. The registration of rnles of scientific societies under 
6 & 7 Vict., c. 36; the registration of charitable gifts under 
52 Geo. III., c. 102 ; the certifying and recording of places of religious 
worship under 52 Geo. III., c. 155 ; the confirmation and the record of 
the rules of loan societies under 3 <fc 4 Vict., c. 110.' 

To secure exemption from the rates scientific and loan societies 
must by the above-mentioned Acts deposit a copy of their rules 
with the County Council. The 52 Geo. III., c. 102, requires the 
registration of charitable trusts at Quarter Sessions. 

One power of the Council derived from neither Metropolitan ¥^°*^ - 
Board of Works nor Quarter Sessions must also be mentione4* The Health. 
Council * appoints medical officers of health, who shall not hold 
any other appointment, or engage in private practice without express 
written consent of the OounciL* It i« the central sanitary authority 
for the county. 

By the (London) Equalisation of Bates Act 1894, the prin^ Sp^a^S fo?" 
ciple of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund has been applied to sanitary 
sanitary expenditure. An Equalisation Fund is formed by the 
London County Council, equal to a rate of sixpence in the pound 
on the rateable value of London — according to the valuation lists — 
in each year. What each parish in London should pay to this fund 
is determined half-yearly by the London County Council, on the 
basis of a payment proportionate to the rateable value of each 
parish. What each sanitary district or parish should receive from 
this fund is determined by the size of the population of the district. 
If the sum payable by a parish on the sixpenny rate is greater than 
the sum receivable by it according to its relative population, the 
difference is used for grants to other parishes or sanitary districts ;. 
but if the sum payable by it on the sixpenny rate is less than the 
sum receivable by it according to its relative population, a grant 
to make up the difference is received from^ the other parishes or 
sanitary districts. 

The grants have to be used by the sanitary authority in defray- 
ing expenses incurred * under the Public Health (London) Act 
1891, and, so far as not required for that purpose, those incurred 
in respect of lighting, and so far as not required for that purpose 
those incurred in respect of streets.' 

A word or two in regard to the finances of the London County The 
Council will show how — financially — the Council is brought into contribution 
relation with the Poor Law Guardians and many other bodies. By J^^ip^ and 
the Local Government Act 1888, the Commissioners of Inland expenditure. 
B«venue on behalf of the central government are to open a Local 
Taxation Account -at the Bank of England, and they are to pay into 
it the duties on the lociBil taxation licenses, which they are to continue 
to collect at least for the present. These are licenses ^ for the sale 
' Section 20 and Schedule I. 
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of intoxicating liqnor on and off the premises; game licenses; 
licenses for dealers in boer, spirits, sweets, wine, tobacco, horses and 
plate; for dogs, killing game, gans, carriages, trade carts, loco- 
motives, horses and mules, armorial bearings, and male serrants ; 
also for refreshment-house keepers, appraisers, auctioneers, hawkers, 
house agents, and pawnbrokers. Besides these the Commissioners 
are to pay into the Local Taxation Account a grant consisting of 
two-fifths of the Probate Duties. On their part the County Councils 
opened each of them an * Exchequer Contribution Account,' and into 
th s are paid (1) the amount of the duties on local taxation licenses 
which have been collected in the county, and (2) from the t we- 
ll tths of the probate duties such a sum as the Local Government 
Board may certify to have been received by the county in grants 
from the Exchequer in the year ending March 25, 1888. 

From these two sources the Council becomes possessed of means 
(I.) to make good certain grants to local authorities, which were 
before paid direct from the Exchequer; and (II.) to make certain 
extra grants to the Poor liaw Guardians and Vestries or District 
Boards. As to the former, in London the Council has to pay * : — 



Grants to 

GnardiauR, 

Poor Law 

school 

teachers, 

vaccination, 

medical 

ofBct^rs, 

lunatics, etc. 



To County 
Fund for 
lunaticB. 



Grant to 
police. 



1. To the Guardians for every Poor Law Union or officer in any 
area wholly or partly in the county — 

(a) Such sums as the Local Government Board from time to 
time certify to be due in substitution of the local grants towards 
the remuneration of teachers in Poor Law schools, and for pay- 
ments to public vaccinators under section 5 of the Vaccination Act 
1867; and 

(h) Sums certified by the Local Government Board as payable 
in lieu of local grants for the remuneration of medical officers and 
the cost of drugs and medical appliances ; 

(c) For the remuneration of registrars of births and deaths, a 
sum payable to Guardians in lieu of local grants, equal to the 
amount paid out of such grants for that purpose in the financial 
year to March 31, 1888 ; and 

(d) Four shillings weekly for each pauper lunatic, if the net 
charge payable by the Guardians in such cases bo four shillings or 
more ; and 

2. To the County Fund, for each pauper lunatic chargeable to 
the county and costing it that sum or more — four shillings ; 

3. Certain compensations to clerks of the peace and officers 
employed at Quarter Sessions (under 18 & 19 Vict., c. 126), and 

4. To the Eeceiver of the Metropolitan Police, the proportion of 
the cost of the police in the year ending March 31, 1888, which a 

' Sections 24, 43, and 88. See for a short statement * London Government,* 
p. xix. 
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Secretary of State certifies to have been contributed out of the 
Exchequer. 

IT. 

Next, as to new grants to Poor Law Guardians and Vestries or 
District Boards. The Council in London has to pay — 

6. To Vestries or District Boards one-half of the salary of each J°^*^*?^ 
duly qualified medical officer hereafter to be appointed ; and officers 

/. rr, T^ X />. -.. hereafter 

6. To Poor Law Guardians — appointed. 

(a) The school fees paid for pauper children sent from a work- To Poor Law 

, ,,., ^ 1 • 1 1 11 J Guardians : 

house to a public elementary school outside the workhouse ; and Scho..ifee8of 

woTkbouso 

(b) For five financial years reckoned from the April 1, 1889 children ; 
(or longer if Parliament so determine), fourpence per head for every ^^^^^ '®^®'- 
indoor pauper. The nnmber of the indoor paupers on whom the 
payment is to be made is to be' the average number maintained by 

the Board of Guardians in the five years preceding March 25, 
1888. 

The term * indoor pauper ' includes all paupers maintained in 
the workhouse, district or separate school, separate infirmary, 
sick asylum, hospital for infectious diseases, institution for the deaf, 
dumb, blind, or idiots, certified school, boarded-out, and in asylums 
for imbeciles under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. * Casual 
ward ' paupers are excluded; and any number of paupers that there 
may be in a workhouse over and above the number prescribed by 
the Local Government Board. 

These grants do not affect in any way grants made to Poor Law 
Guardians out of the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 

This very brief sketch of the duties and powers of the London 
County Council, and of the qualifications of County Electors and 
Connty Councillors, will, it is hoped, be of service. It shows how 
great the powers of the Council are, and suggests how much greater 
they are likely to be. The work of the Council may seem to lie 
somewhat beyond the scope of the Introduction. In fact, however, 
it does not. The almoner can hardly be a capable almoner unless 
he be a good citizen, for he must find in the enforcement of the 
law not a little of the help which he needs in certain individual 
cases, and in a better general administration he will probably 
place his hopes of social progress, at l^ast in certain departments 
of life. The County Council has not yet been brought into any 
systematic relation with the Vestries and District Boards. It in no 
way represents the local bodies that should co-operate with it, for 
instance, under the Public Health (London) and Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts ; and it is likely that ere long further 
reforms will be made in the relation of the London County Council 
to the Corporation of the City, and possibly in that of the Vestries 
and District Boards to one another and to some central London 
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aathoritj. As tHese changes are made those who have sound 
local knowledge of the civic administration and wants of any part 
of London should try to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. But what is this * right direction ' ? Adam Smith says 
that in Holland it was held to be 'unfashionable not to be a 
man of business. Necessity makes it usual for every man to be 
so, and custom everywhere regulates fashion.' Some kind of 
compulsion akin to necessity, with custom and fashion in its train, 
may yet make it usual in London for every man to be a citizen, 
as well as a man of business. Possibly then our local adminis- 
tration may be managed so as to draw out the interest of the 
local ratepayer — or, perhaps, as we should now say, * parochial 
elector ' — and require his active participation in local work. This 
to us seems the right direction. 

LVII. — The London County Council and the Vestries and 
District Boards as Sanitart Authorities. 

Sanitary, Three groups of Acts are referred to in this section : — 

andHoufdng I. The Sanitary Acts, consolidated in the Metropolis by the 
Public Health Act 1891. II. The London Building Act. III. The 
Dwellings Acts, consolidated in the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act 1890. 

I. — The Public Health (London) Act 1891. 

A few of the main provisions of the Public Health (London) 
Act 1891, 54 & 56 Vict., cap. 76y may be noted respcicting 
(1) nuisances; (2) offensive trades; (3) removal of refuse; (4) 
unsound food ; (5) provisions as to water supply ; (6) notification 
of infectious diseases ; (7) cleansing and disinfecting of premises, 
and the removal to hospital of infected persons without proper 
lodging; and (8) ambulances. 

(1) The first duty of the local sanitary authority is to ' cause to 
be made from time to time inspection with a view to ascertain what 
nuisances exist calling for abatement under the powers of the 
Public Health Act,' and . . . * to secure the proper sanitary 
condition of all premises within their district.' 

The following nuisances may be abated summarily :— ^ 

* 2. — (1) For the purposes of this Act, — 
(a) Any premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous 
to health ; 

* {b) Any pool, ditch, gutter, "watercourse, cistern, water-closet, earth-closet, 
privj, urinal, cesspool, drain, dung-pit, or ash-pit so foul or in such a 
state as to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health ; 

* (c) Any animal kept in such place or manner as to be a nuisance or iigurious 
or dangerous to health ; 

' (d) Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or iijurious or dangerous 
to health ; 
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*(e) Any house or part of a house so overcrowded as to be injurious or 

dangerous to. the health of the inmates, whether or not members of the 

same family ; 
' (/) Any such absence from premises of water fittings as is a nuisance by 

virtue of section thirty-three of the Metropolis Water Act 1871, set 

out in the first schedule to this Act ; and 

* (g) Any factory, workshop, or workplace which is not a factory subject to 

the provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act 1878, relating to 
cleaDliness, ventilation, and overcrowding, and 

* (i) is not kept in a cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from 

any drain, privy, earth-closet, water-closet, urinal, or other 
nuisance, or ^ 

* (ii) is not ventilate in such a manner as to render harmless as far 

as practicable any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities 
generated in the course of the work carried on therein that are a 
nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, or 

* (iii) is so overcrowded while work is carried on as to be injurious or 

dangerous to the health of those employed therein, 
shall be nuisances liable to be dealt with summarily under this Act. 

* (2) Provided that^— 

* (i) Any accumulation or deposit necessary for the effectual carrying 

on of any business or manufacture shall not be punishable as a 
. nuisance under this section, if it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the court that the accumulation or deposit has not been kept 
longer than is necessary for the purposes of the business or 
manufacture, and that the best available means have been taken 
for preventing injury thereby to the public health ; and 

* (ii) In considering whether any dwelling-house or part of a dwellirg- 

house which is used also as a factory, workshop, or workplace, or 
whether any factory, workshop, or workplace used also as a 
dwelling-house is a nuisance by reason of overcrowding, the court 
shall have regard to the circumstance of such other user.' 

* Owner,' it may be added, in this Act means * the person for 
the time being receiving the rack-rent of the premises in connection 
"w ith which the word is used, whether on his own account or as 
agent or trustee for any other person, or who would so receive the 
same if such premises were let at a rack-rent.' Information* in 
regard to these nuisances may be^ given to the sanitary authority by 
any person, and *it shall be the duty of every oflBcer of that 
authority and of every relieving officer ... to give that 
information.' 

The power of entry of the sanitary authority is thus defined : — 

* 10. The sanitary authority shall have a right to enter from time to time any 
premises — 

* (a) for the purpose of examining as to the existence thereon of any nuisance 

liable to be dealt with summarily under this Act at any hour by day, or, 
in the case of a nuisance arising in respect of any business, then at any 
hour when that business is in progress or is usually carried on, and 

* (b) where under this Act a nuisance has been ascertained to exist, or a 

nuisance order has been made, then at any such hour as aforesaid, until 
the nuisance is abated, or the works ordered to be done are completed, or 
the closing order is cancelled, as the case may be, and 

* (c) where a nuisance order has not been complied with, or has been infringed, 

at all reasonable hours, including all hours during which business therein 
is in progress or is usually carried on, for the purpose of execating the 

ord«r.' 

JSec. 3. 
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(2) Offensive Trades.^ — 'Where any mannfactory, bnilding, or 
premises used for any trade, bnsiness, procesiS or mannfactnre 
causing effluvia is certified to the sanitary authority by their 
medical officer of health, or by any two legally qualified medical 
practitioners, or by any ten inhabitants of the district of such 
authority, to be a nuisance, or injurious or dangerous to the health 
of any inhabitants of the district, such authority shall make a 
complaint to a petty sessions court.' A fine not exceeding fifty 
pounds may be levied, unless it is shown that the best pi^acticable 
means for abating the nuisance have been adopted. 

(3) Removal of Befuse, — The following clauses may be quoted : — 

* 29. — (1) It shall be the duty of erery sanitary authority to keep the streets 
of their district, which are repairable by the inhabitants at large, including th^ 
footways, properiy swept and cleansed so far as is reasonably practicable, and to 
collect and remove from the said streets, so far as is reasonably practicable, all 
street refuse. 

* (2) If any such street in the district of any sanitary authority, including 
the footway, is not properly swept and cleansed, or the street refuse ;8 not collected 
and removed from any such street, so far as is reasonably practicable, as required 
by this section, the sanitary authority shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty pounds. 

* (3) So much of any Act as requires the occupier or owner of any premises 
in London to cause the footways and water-courses adjoining the premises to be 
swept and cleansed is hereby repealed. 

* Removal of house refuse, 
' 30.— (1) It shall be the duty of every sanitary authority — 
•(a) to secure the due removal at proper periods of house refuse from 
pr*»mi8es, and the due cleansing out and emptying at proper periods of 
ash-pits, and of earth-closets, privies, and cesspools (if any), in their 
districts, and the giving of suflBcient notice of the times appointed for 
such removal, cleansing out, and emptying, and 
' (A) where the house refuse is not removed from any premises in the district 
at the ordinary period, or any ash-pit, earth-closet, privy, or cesspool in 
or under any building in the district is not cleansed out or emptied at the 
ordinary period, and the occupier of the premises serves on the authority 
a written notice requiring the removal of such refuse, or the cleansing out 
and emptying of the ash-pit, earth -closet, privy, or cesspool, as the case 
may be, to comply with such notice within forty-eight hours after that 
service, exclusive of Sundays and public holidays. 

* (2) If a sanitary authority fail without reasonable cause to comply with this 
section, they shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds. 

* (3) If any person in the employ of the sanitary authority, or of any contractor 
with the sanitary authority, demands from an occupier or his servant any fee or 
gratuity for removing any house refuse from any premises, he shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty shillings. 

* Sanitary authoHty to appoint scavengers. 

*(31) Every sanitary authority shall employ a sufficient number of scavengers, 
or contract with any scavengers, whether a company or indiciduals, for the exe u- 
tion of the duties of the sanitary authority under this Act with respect to the 
sweeping and cleansing of the several streets within their district, and the colle"tion 
and removal of street refuse and house refuse, and the cleansing out and emptying 
of ash-pits, earth-closets, privies, and cesspools.' 

> Sec. 21. 
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• (4) Unsound Food. — Section 47 of the Act refers to this subject. 

The main clause of it is : — 

«47. — (1) Any medical officer of health or sanitary inspector may at all reason- 
able times enter any premises and inspect and examine — 

* (a) any animal intended for the food of man which is exposed for sale, or 

deposited in any place for the purpose of sale, or of preparation for sale, 
and 

* (b) any article, whether solid or liquid, intended for the food of man, and 

sold or exposed for sale or deposited in any place for the purpose of sale 

or of preparation for sale, 
the proof that the same was not exposed or deposited for any such purpose, or was 
not intended for the food of man, resting with the person charged ; and if any such 
animal or article appears to snch medical officer or inspector to be diseased, or un- 
sound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he may peize and carry away 
the same himself or by an assistant, in order to have the same dealt with by a 
justice/ 

Other clauses follow, stating the penalties for selling such food 

or exposing it for sale. 

(6) Provisions as to Water, — A house without a proper and 
sufficient supply of water is now a nuisance. The sections on this 
point and on the cutting-oflf of the water supply are : — 

* Protnsiona as to house without proper water supply. 

* 48. — (1) An occupied house without a proper and sufficient supply of water 
shall be a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily under this Act, and, if it is 
a dwelling-house, shall be deemed unfit for human habitation. 

* (2) A house which after the commencement of this Act is newly erected, or 
is pulled down to or below the ground floor and rebuilt, shall not be occupied as 
a dwelling-house until the panitary authority have certified that it has a proper 
and sufficient supply of water, either from a water company or by some other 
means. 

* (3) If the sanitary authority refuse such certificate, or fail to give it within 
one month after written request for the same from the owner of the houso, the 
owner of the house may apply to a petty sessional court, and that court, after 
hearing or giving the sanitary authority an opportunity to be heard, may, if they 
think the certificate ought to have been granted, make an order authorising the 
occupation of the houfee; but, unless such order is made, an owner who occupies, 
or permits to be occupied, the house as a dwelling-house without such certificate 
shull be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds, and to a fine not exceeding 
twenty shillings for every day durirg which it is so occupied until a proper anl 
sufficient supply of water is provided ; but the imposition of such fine shall be 
without prejudice to any proceedings for obtaining a closing order. 

* Notice to sanitary authority of water supply being cut off, 
*49. — (1) Where a water company may lawfully cut oif the water supply to 
any inhabited dwelling-house and cea8e to supply such dwelling-house with water 
for non payment of water rate or other cause, the company shall in every case, 
within twenty-four hours after exercising the said right, give notice thereof in 
writing to the sanitary authority of the district in which the house is situated. 

' (2) Any company which neglects to comply with the foregoing provision shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds, and it shall be thedut> of the sanitary 
authority to take proceedings against any company in default. 

* (3) This section shall apply to every water company which is a trading com- 
pany supplying water for profit.* 

(6) Notification of Infectious Disease. — ^The following section 
(section 55) refers to this constantly -recurring question: — 

•55.~(1) Where an inmate of any house within the district of a sanitary 
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authority is suffering from an infections disease to which this section applies, the 

following provisions shall have effect, that is to saj : — 

* (a) The head of the family to which such inmate (in t.his section referred to 
as the patient) belongs, and in his default the nearest relatives of the 
patient present in the bouse or being in attendance on the patient, and in 
default of such relatives, every person in charge of or in attendance on the 
patient, and in default of any such person the master of the house, shall, 
as soon as he becomes aware that the patient is suffering from an infectious 
disease to which this section applies, send notice thereof to the medical 
officer of health of the district : 
' (b) Every medical practitioner attending on or called in to yisit the patient 
shall forthwith, on becoming aware that the patient is suffering from an 
infectious disease to which this section applies, send to the medical 
officer of health of the district a certificate stating the full name and 
the age and sex of the patient, the full postal address of the house, and 
the infectious disease from which in the opinion of such medical 
practitioner the patient is suffering, and stating also whether the case 
occurs in the private practice of such practitioner or in his practice hs 
a medical officer of any public body or institution, and where the 
certificate refers to the inmate of a hospital it shall specify the place 
from which and the date at which the inmate was brought to the 
hospital, and shall be sent to the medical officer of health of the district 
in which the said place is situate : 

* Provided that, in the case of a hospital of the Metropolitan Asylum Managers, 
a notice or certificate need not be sent respecting any inmate with respect to whom 
a copy of the certificate has been previously forwarded by the medical officer of 
health of the district to the said managers. 

' (2) Every person required by this section to send a notice or certificate, who 
fails forthwith to send the same, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding forty 
shillings : Provided that if a person is not required to send notice in the first 
instance, but only in default of some other person, he shall not be liable to any 
fine if he satisfies the court that he had reasonable cause to suppose that the notice 
had been duly sent. 

* (3) The Local Government Board may prescribe forms for the purpose of 
certificates to be sent in pursuance of this section, and if such forms are so pre- 
scribed, they shall be used in all cases to which they apply. The sanitary authority 
shall gratuitously supply forms of certificate eo any medical practitioner residing 
or practising in their district who applies for the same, and shall pay to every 
medical practitioner for each certificate duly sent by him in accordance with this 
section a fee of two shillings and sixpence if the case occurs in his private practice, 
and of one shilling if the case occurs in his practice as medical officer of any public 
body or institution. 

' (4) Where a medical officer of health receives a certificate under this section 
relating to a patient within the Metropolitan Asylum district, he shall, within 
twelve hours after such receipt, send a copy thereof to the Metropolitan Asylum 
Managers, and to the head teacher of the school attended by the patient (if a 
child), or by any child who is an inmate of the same house as' the patient. The 
Metropolitan Asylum Managers shall repay to the sanitary authority the fees paid 
by that authority in respect of the certificates whereof copies have been so sent to 
the managers. The mnnagers shall send weekly to the county council, and to 
every medical officer of health, such return of the infectious diseases of which they 
receive certificates in pursuance of this section as the county council require. 

*(6) Where in any district of a sanitary authority there are two or more 
medical officers of health of that authority, a certificate under this section shall 
be sent to such one of those officers as has charge of the area in which is the 
patient referred to in the certificate, or to such other of those officers as the 
sanitary authority may direct. 

' (6) A notice or certificate to be sent to a medical officer in pursuance of this 
section may be sent to such officer at his office or residence. 

' (7) This section shall apply to every building, vessel, tent, van, shed, or 
similar structure used for human habitation, in like manner as nearly as may be 
as if it were a house ; but nothing in this section shall extend to any house, 
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building, yessel, tent, van, shed, or similar structure belonging to Her Majesty 
the Queen, or to any inmate thereof, nor to any vessel belonging to any foreign 
government. 

'(8) In this section the expression "infectious disease to which this section 
applies" means any of the following diseases, namely, smali-pox, cholera, 
diphtheria, membranous croup, erysipelas, the disease known as scarlatina or 
scarlet fever, and the fevers known by any of the following names, typhus, typhoid, 
enteric, relapsing, continued, or puerperal, and includes as respects any particular 
district any infectious disease to which this section has been applied by the 
sanitary authority of the district in manner provided by this Act/ 

(7) Ths Cleansing and Disinfecting of Premises. — Section 60 is 
as follows : — 

* 60. — (1) Where the medical officer of health of any sanitary authority or 
any other legally qualified medical practitioner, certifies that the cleansing and 
disinfecting of any house, or part thereof, and of any articles therein likely to 
retain infection, or the destruction of such articles, would tend to prevent or 
check any dangerous infectious disease, the sanitary authority shall serve notice 
on the master, or, where the house or part is unoccupied, on the owner, of such 
house or part, that the same and any such articles therein will be cleansed and 
disinfected or (as regards the articles) destroyed, by the sanitary anthority, unless 
he informs the sanitary authority within twenty-four hours from the receipt of 
the notice that be will. cleanse and disinfect the house or part and any such 
articles, or destroy such articles to the satisfaction of the medical officer of health, 
or of any other legally qualified medical practitioner, within a time fixed in the 
notice. 

* (2) If either— 

* (a) within twenty-four hours from the receipt of the notice, the person 

on whom the notice is served does not inform the sanitary authority as 
aforesaid, or 

* (i) having so informed the sanitary authority, he fails to have the house or 

part thereof and any such articles disinfected or such articles destroyed 
as aforesaid within the time fixed in the notice, or 

* (c) the master or owner without such notice gives his consent, 

the house or part and articles shall be cleansed and disinfected or such articles 
destroyed by the officers and at the cost of the sanitary authority, under tho 
superintendence of the medical officer of health. 

* (3) For the purpose of carrying into effect this section the sanitary authority 
may enter by day on any premises. 

* (4) The sanitary authority shall provide, free of charge, temporary shelter or 
house accommodation with any necessary attendants for the members of any family 
in which any dangerous infectious disease has appeared, who have been compelled 
to leave their dwellings for the purpose of enabling such dwellings to be disinfected 
by the sanitary authority. 

*(5) When the sanitary authority have disinfected any house, part of a house, 
or article, under the provisions of this section, they shall compensate the master or 
owner of such house, or part of a bouse, or the owner of such article, for any un- 
necessary damage thereby caused to such house, part of a house, or article ; and 
when the authority destroy any article under this section they shall compensate 
the owner thereof; and the amount of any such compensation shall be recoverable 
in a summary manner.' 

(8) Hospitals and Ambulances. — Sections 75, 76^ 77, and 78 

are : — 

' Power of sanitary/ authority to provide hospitals. 

* 75. — (1) Any sanitary authority may provide for the use of the inhabitants 
of their district hospitals temporary or permanent, and for that purpose may — 

' (a) themselves build such hospitals, or 

< (6) contract for the use of any hospital or part of a hospital, or 

I 
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* (c) enter into any agreement with any person having the management of any 

hospital for the reception of the sick inhabitants of their district, on pay- 
ment of snch annual or other snm as may be agreed on. 
' (2) Two or more sanitary authorities may combine in providing a common 
hospital. 

' Recovery of cost of maintenance of non-infectious patient in hospitai. 

* 76. Any expenses incurred by a sanitary authority in maintaining in a hospital 
(whether or not belonging to that authority) a patient who is not a pauper, and is 
not suffering from an infectious disease, shall be a simple contract debt due to the 
sanitAry authority from that patient, or from any person liable by law to maintaia 
him, but proceedings foi its recovery shall not be commenced after the expiration 
of six months from the discharge of the patient, or if he dies in such hospital from 
the date of his death. 

' Potoer to provide temporary supply of medicine. 

* 77. Any sanitary authority may, with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, themselves provide, or contract with any person to provide, a temporary 
supply of medicine and medical assistance for the poorer inhabitants of their 
district. 

* Provision of conveyance for infected persons, 
- * 78. A sanitary authority may provide and maintain carriages suitable for 
the conveyance of persons suffering from any infectious disease, and pay the 
expense of conveying therein any person so suffering to a hospital or oiher place 
of destiuation.' 

(9) Bye-Laws for Lodging Houses, — The sanitary antliorities 
have power to make bye-laws as to lodging houses under the 
following section of the Act of 1891 : — 

*94. — (1) Every sanitary authority shall make and enforce such bye-laws as 
are requisite for the following matters : (that is to say) 

' (a) for fixing the number of persons who may occupy a house or part of a 
house which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family, and for the separation of the sexes in a house so let or occupied : 

* (h) for the registration of houses so let or occupied : 

* (c) for the inspection of such houses : 

* (d) for enforcing drainage for such houses, and for promoting cleanliness 

and ventilation in such house;* : 

* (e) for the cleansing and lime- washing at stated times of the premises : 

* (/) for the taking of precautions in case of any infectious disease.* 

These bye-laws the almoner should obtain. They will probably 
difEer in detail in different districts, but they will represent with 
fair accuracy what is the standard of sanitary requirement that 
should be aimed at in the dwellings of the poor. To the medical 
officer of the Vestry or the Inspector of Nuisances the almoner 
should complain in writing, if he comes across evils or defects which 
come within their jurisdiction. By endeavouring to have the law 
enforced in cases of overcrowding, defective sanitation, and other 
similar matters, the almoner can do acts of charity of untold value. 
The law is complete enough. But the poor are too often busy and 
too accustomed to bad sanitation to care about change. 
Pabiio Under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act (38 & 39 Vict., c. 63) 

-Anai>Bta. 1375^ Vestrics and District Boards can appoint, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board, one or more persons 
possessing competent knowledge, skill and experience, as analysts of 
all articles of food and drugs sold within the district. Any medical 
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officer of health, inspector of nuisances, or inspector of weights and 

measures, or any inspector of a market, or any police constable 

under the direction and at the cost of the local authority, may 

procure any sample of food or drugs. Any purchaser of an article 

of food or of a drug in any place where there is an analyst appointed 

under the Act may, on payment to him of a sum not exceeding ten 

shillings and sixpence, have the article analysed, and receive a 

certificate from the analyst. 

* The person purchasing any article with the intention of submitting the same 
to analysis shall, after the purchase shall have been completed, forthwith notify 
to the seller, or his agent, selling the article his intention to have the same 
analysed by the public analyst, and shall oflfer to divide the article into three parts 
CO be then and there separated, and each part to be marked and sealed, or fastened 
up in such manner as its nature will permit, and shall, if required to do so, 

Sroceed accordingly, and shall deliver one of the parts to the seller or his agent. 
[e shall afterwards retain one of the said parts for future comparison, and submit 
the third part, if he deems it right to have the article analysed, to the analyst.' 

II. — The London Building Act. 

There is now a London Building Act.^ It consolidates and 
amends the enactments relating to streets and buildings. It came 
into force on January 1, 1895. It provides for the formation and 
widening of streets, open spaces about buildings, and the height of 
buildings, construction, dangerous and neglected structures, 
dwelling houses on low-lying land, etc. It also (Sec. 164) gives to 
the London County Council the power to make bye-laws on many 
important points. 

III.— The Dwellings Acts. 

The Housing of the Working Classes Act ^ contains three parts 
-which especially concern London. The first deals with unheaUhy 
areas ; the second, with unhealthy dwelling-houses ; the third, 
with working-class lodging houses. 

Unhealthy areas are areas in which, owing to the badness of the 
houses, the narrowness, closeness, and bad arrangement of the streets, 
sanitary defects, etc., nothing short of an improvement scheme will 
prove an effectual remedy. An official representation respecting them 
may be made to the local authority .(in tbe City, the Corporation, 
and outside the City, the County Council) by their medical officer 
of health, or any medical officer of health. *A medical officer 
of health,* the fifth section says, * shall make such representation 
wherever he sees cause to make the same ; and if two or more 
justices of the peace, acting within the district for which he acts 
as medical officer of health, or twelve or more persons liable to 
be rated to the local rate complain to him of the unhealthiness 
of any area within such district, he must inspect and make an 
official representation on the facts of the case.' If an improvement 
scheme is carried out, accommodation bas to be * provided for at 
» 67 & 58 Vict., c. ccxiii., 1894. « 53 & 64 Vict., c. 70. 

I 2 
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the least as many persons of the working-classes as may be dis- 
placed ' in suitable dwellings, which, unless there are any special 
reasons to the contrary, shall be situate within the limits of the 
same area, or in the vicinity thereof, unless it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the confirming authority — a Secretary of State — 
that other equally convenient accommodation has been or will 
forthwith be provided, or where the local authority receives per- 
mission from the confirming authority freeing them from this 
obligation. 

Unhealthy dwelling-houses — * buildings unfit for human habita- 
tion ' — may * be closed, and, if necessary, demolished by the order of 
the local authority ' (in this part of the Act, the vestry or local 
board) : — 

* 30. It shall be the duty of the medical officer of health of every district to 
represent to the local authority of that district any dwelling-house which appears 
to him to be in a state so dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for 
humtin habitation. 

' 31. — (1) If in any district any four or more householders living in or near to 
any street complain in writing to the medical officer of health of that district that 
any dwelling-house in or near that street is in a condition so dangerous or 
injurious to health as to be unfit for human habitation, he shall forthwith inspect 
the same, and transmit to the local authority the said complaint, together with 
his opinion thereon, and, if be is of opinion that the dwelling-house is in the con- 
dition aforesaid, shall represent the same to the local authority, but the absence 
of any such complaint shall not excuse him from inspecting any dwelling-house 
and making a representation thereon to the local authority. 

* (2) If within three months aft^r receiving the said complaint and opinion or 
representation of the medical officer, the local authority, not being in the admini- 
strative county of London, or not being a rural sanitary authority in any other 
county, declines or neglects to take any proceedings to put this part of this Act 
in force, the householders who signed such complaint may petition the Local 
Government Board for an inquiry, and the said Board, after causing an inquiry to 
be held, may order the local authority to proceed under this part of this Act, and 
such Older shall be binding on the local authority. 

* 32. — (I) It shall be the duty of every local authority to cause to be made 
from time to time inspection of their district, with a view to ascertain whether 
any dwelling-house therein is in a state so dangerous or injurious to health as to 
be unfit for human habitation, $ind if, on the representation of the medical officer, 
or of any officer of such authority, or information given, atiy dwelling-house appears 
to them to be in such state, to forthwith take proceedings against the owner or 
occupier for closing the dwelling-house under the enactments set out in the Third 
Schedule of this Act.' 

Failing the closing order, the house may be demolished under 

the following section : — 

* 33. — (1) Where a closing order has been made in respect of any dwellins:^ 
house, and not been determined by a subsequent order, then the local authority, if 
of opinion that the dwelling-house has not been rendered fit for human habitation, 
and that the necessarv steps are not being taken with all due diligence to render 
It so fit, and that the continuance of any building being or being part of the dwell- 
ing-house is daneerousor injurious to the health of the public or of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring dwelling-houses, shall pass a resolution that it is expedient to 
order the demolition of the building.' 

The third part of the Act deals with working-class lodging- 
houses, including * separate houses or cottages for the working- . 
classes, whether containing one or several tenements ; and the 
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parposes of this Act shall icclade the provision of such houses and 
cottages.' For this part in London outside the City the local 
authority is the London County Council. They are enabled by the 
Act to acquire land, or purchase existing lodgiug-houses, to * erect 
any buildings suitable for lodging-houses for the working- classes, 
and convert any buildings into lodging-houses for the working- 
classes, and may alter, enlarge, repair, and improve the same respec- 
tively,* *fit up,' 'furnish,' etc. They may make bye-laws for their 
regulation, and if the lodging-houses are found too expensive, they 
may sell them. But ' any person who, or whose wife or husband, at 
any time while such person is a tenant or occupier . . . receives 
any relief under the Acts relating to the relief of the poor other 
than relief granted on account only of accident or temporary illness, 
shall thereupon be disqualified for continuing to be such a tenant 
or occupier.' 

Under this Act the London Council are building dwellings for 
the working-classes in various parts of London (see the Register). 

There is thus placed in the hands of the municipality the 
amplest means of providing, for the labouring classes, lodging-houses 
at what rents and under what conditions they please. They may 
become the absolute managers of the houses, and they may, with 
the aid of the local rates, supplant private endeavour, wherever they 
may wish to do so. Impatient of slower processes, and even of 
* enormous ' improvements, they may apply this short and summary 
method of dealing with the ill-housed poor, trusting to their own 
sagacity to carry out, with good results to the community, that 
which others have failed to do. 

Common Lodging-houses. — A common lodging-house is defined Pjf"™**'* 
as that class of lodging-house in which persons of the poorer class houses : 
are received for short periods, and, though strangers to one J^gSding* 
another [t.e., not members of one family or household], are allowed *^®"^- 
to inhabit one common room. It does not include hotels, inns, 
public-houses, or lodgings let to the upper and middle classes.^ 
It is a lodging-house often of a very rough description, at which 
the poor are housed for the night at about M. to 6d. a head. These 
houses have to be inspected on behalf of the County Council, 
now the local authority,^ before they are opened as lodging-houses ; 
and they are registered. The local authority may require a proper 
supply of water ; the house has at all times to be open to inspec- 
tion ; the walls and ceilings have to be lime- washed in April and 
October of each year. The keeper of a common lodging-house, 
when a person in such house is ill of fever or any infectious or 

* See page 96, Lnmley's ' Public Healtli,' 3rd edition, by "W. Patchett, Q.C., 
and A. Macmorran ; and cf. * A Treatise on Hygiene and Public Health,' 
edited by Stevenson and Murphy, Vol. III. Sanitary Law (p. 329). 

* Common Lodging-houses Act 1851; and Local Government Order, May 7, 
1894. 
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contagions disease, has to give immediate notice thereof to the local 
anthority, and also to the Poor Law medical officer and the 
relieving officer of the nnion or parish in which the common 
lodging-hoase stands. Sick persons may be removed to a hospital ; 
and in infections cases, clothes or bedding disinfected or destroyed. 
Biegnlations for the management of these houses may be adopted by 
the local authority. The keeper of a common lodging-house in 
which beggars or vagrants are received must, if required by the 
Commissioners of Police, report every person who resorted to such 
hoase during the preceding day and night. 

LVIII. — Endowed Charities. 

The creation of the Charity Commissioners was the first sys- 
tematic attempt to provide for the proper administration of the 
charitable endowments in England and Wales, and to turn them 
to better uses. That race of poor persons known as * gift-hunters ' 
are sometimes kept in existence by the casual or periodic distri- 
bution of small charitable endowments, sapplemented by similar 
volantai'y alms. The injury that many of these endowments have 
done, and are doing, is incalculable. Their administration is 
frequently hampered by numerous restrictions, which necessitate a 
distribution to persons who comply with their conditions, rather 
than to persons who require their benefits. Their benefits are 
distributed rather with the object of satisfying the terms of a trust 
than in ways that would meet the special wants of an individual or 
a family in distress. They lose any remedial or really charitable 
element that they might possess if they were associated with the 
personal work and enthusiasm of the passing generation. And 
thus often they remain inadequate, inelastic, and official. 

In 1879 Sir Arthur Hobhouse said ^ :— 

* A charitable endowment or, in curt popular language, " a charity," has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the virtue so called. It is simply a gift to be made to 
public uses, and to be governed for indefinite periods of time by the will of the 
giver. It need not be for the benefit of the poor ; it need not be beneficial or 
wise ; if not illegal or contrary to public policy — a source of objection which 
has been allowed an extremely narrow range— it is a good gift to "charity," and 
must take effect accordingly. Neither need it be made frpm any good motive. 

• No ground, of policy or expediency can be assigned for allowing [the 
founder] to dictate for ever, or for centuries, the mode in which his property shall 
be used. No human being, however wise and good, is able to foresee the special 
needs of society even for one or two generations. And yet our law says that any- 
body, although he may be a person whose opinion we should never think of taking 
in any subject whatever during his life, may compel us to take for r.U time 
property with almost any amount or kind of conditions not positively immoral. 
They may be foolish at the outset ; change of circumstaDces may have made them 
useless or hurtful ; still we must obey them. We do not allow such things to be 
done when the gift is to individuals or to families. An individual legatee, if he 
dislikes the condition, may decline the gift. . . . The consequences of so absurd 
a law are such as might be expected. The fruit is as the tree is. We have man- 

* • The Dead Hand.' Addresses on Endowments by Su* Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C. 
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aged our endowments according to the fortuitous views of myriads of testators, 
aud the result is that until quite recently nearly the whole of these endovrments 
were, and still a very large portion is, mismanaged so far as to produce in some 
cases no good, and in others positive injury to the persons affected by them.' 

Under these circumstances, an almoner can hardly overlook 
almost the only machinery that exists for reforming these charities. 
It rests with the Charity Commissioners to remodel charitable 
trasts on wise principles ; it rests with almoners and trustees 
thronghont the country to give a new usefulness to these trusts by 
making them part and parcel of a well-organised system of in- 
dividual charity. Possibly the clauses of the Local Government 
Act 1894j, which place in the hands of the parish councils in 
rural districts a large share in the management of the parochial 
endowments, may, in the course of time, promote such a reform as 
this, 

LIX. — Judicial Control over Endowments.* 

A very ancient department of the jurisdiction of the Court of chancery* °' 
Chancery, now merged into the High Court of Justice, is that which »nd chari- 
relates to Charitable Trusts. The Court has jurisdiction to compel dowments. 
all trustees, and among them trustees of endowments, to perform 
the trusts reposed in them. In the case of endowments, which are 
for the benefit of the public and which never come to an end, the 
Court assumed a further jurisdiction, not existing in the case of 
ordinary trasts which are for the benefit of private individuals and 
-which come to an end in, at least, the second generation after the 
donor's death. If the founder of an endowment failed to state his 
purpose with sufficient clearness, or if he omitted to prescribe the 
details requisite for carrying his purpose into effect, the Court 
could supply what was wanting. Again, if it was found that the 
particular objects contemplated by the founder did not exist, or if 
the details prescribed by him were found to be unworkable, the 
Court could remodel the arrangements But the Court has dis- 
claimed the power of remodelling arrangements made by the 
founder merely because they are inconvenient or even pernicious to 
society. 

The creation of a tribunal, with power to remodel pernicious or 
useless arrangements, is a cardinal point in dealing with endow- 
ments, is earnestly insisted on ^ by all who have studied the subject, 
and is sternly and successfully resisted by. others. In order, there- 
fore, that those who wish endowments to work well, instead of 
-working in the way described in the preceding section, should have 

' See, for a most useful Memorandum on the origin and scope of the relations 
between the Charity Commissioners and the Trustees of Chnrities, Appendix A, 
39th Kepopt of the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 1882. 

' 8e« ' The Dead Hand/ quoted ahove ; also the Reports of the Charity Com- 
missioners, etc. 
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a clear idea what is the defect io our law, it will be well to illostrate 
it bj examples of circamstaDces in whicb the Conrt can and cannot 
alter the founder's arrangements. At a period of our history people 
were in the habit of devoting property to the ransom of Christians 
enslaved by the Mahometan powers. The time came when slaves of 
this kind ceased to exist. In these cases it has been held that the 
Court can devote the property to some kindred purpose, cy-'prhs^ 
as the legal phrase goes. At the period of the Reformation, zeal 
for improved education led a great many persons to give property 
to maintain what were called grammar schools. What happened 
may be exemplified by the case of the Leeds School. In the year 
1552 the founder had given property to pay a schoolmaster to teach 
in the Grammar School. In the early part of this century the people 
of Leeds wanted to learn other things than Greek and Latin, which 
alone were taught in the school. So the school became useless to 
them, and stood empty, or nearly so. The trustees and the Attorney- 
General proposed to introduce some modern subjects of learning. 
The schoolmaster resisted that. Lord Eldon decided in his favour. 
He held that it was not in the power of the Court to direct that 
anything but Greek and Latin should be taught in a grammar 
school. * Other things might be very useful to the people of Leedffj 
but could not possibly be represented as useful to that charity* In 
other words, an endowment in Leeds, for the people of Leeds, could 
not be made useful to them because the founder, nearly 300 years 
before, had contemplated, as the objects of his foundation, a school- 
master to teach in a grammar school; and those objects, though 
useless and a scandal, were capable of existence. 

The Leeds case is taken as a striking illustration, but is illus- 
tration only ; not because it stood alone, for numbers of. schools 
throughout the country were in a similar position, but because the 
requisite reform has been effected so far as regards educational 
endowments. As regards other endowments, they are still, with 
one exception, under the narrow law just set forth. 

Owing to its dilatory, cumbrous, and ruinously expensive pro- 
cedure, the Court of Chancery was found totally inadequate as an 
administrator or supervisor of endowments. After attempts ex- 
tending over fifty years, and during that time successfully resisted 
by the actual managers of endowments, a new machinery was 
created in the shape of the Charity Commissioners. They were estab- 
lished in 1853, and their jurisdiction was greatly enlarged in the 
years 1855 and I860.* 

In the first place, they possess the important power of inquiring 
into the condition and administration of the great bulk of charitable 
endowments. They exercise this power through a stafE of inspec- 



> The principal Acts are 16 & 17 Vict, c. 137 ; 18 & 19 Vict., c. 124 ; 23 & 24 
Vict., c. 136. Their office is at Gwyd^^r House, Whitehall. 
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tors, and they register annual accounts of the income and expendi- 
ture of the trustees. It is important to all persons interested in 
the workin;^ of an endowment to know that, by inquiring at the 
Charity Commission, they may obtain ample information — usually 
helpful advice — and if the case demands it, an inspection entirely 
free of cost. The broad light thus thrown on the working of en- 
dowments, and the constant communication of their trustees and 
others with a central authority, has already done more for their 
improvement than all the actions ■ of the Court of Chancery for 
centuries. 

In the second place, the Charity Commissioners have, by the trusteesh^. 
establishment of official trustees, got a very simple machinery by 
which the safety of charity property is secured, and the expense 
of its devolution from one lot of trustees to another is paved, while 
the administration of the income by its managers is not interfered 
with. It is very important that this advantage to charity properties 
should be widely known. 

In the third place, the Charity Commissioners now exercise the ^^J^^^^^^ 
old jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery in remodelling arrangements, schemes. 

•i. • 11 J 1 • 1. -D X i.t. • ^ *u- Limitations 

or, as it 13 called, making new schemes. But the exercise of this on ck>iDmis- 
power is subject to a very mischievous limitation. As regards small Jjjjjeret. 
endowments, it may be exercised in every case ; for the Commis- 
sioners may proceed to make a scheme on the application of the 
Attorney-General, or of any trustee of the endowment in question, 
or of any two inhabitants of the place it belongs to. But 
it is a curious instance of the dislike which the managers of 
these endowments have to reform, and of their great power in 
the legislature, that if the income of an endowment exceeds 
£50 a year, the Commissioners cannot make a scheme for it unless the 
trustees themselves ask to have one. For endowments worth £49 a 
year, it is a good thing that the Commissioners shall have jurisdiction 
upon being set in motion by agencies certain to be forthcoming if 
there is reasonable cause ; but if an endowment has £51 a year, it 
may cry aloud for reform, the whole population of the place, a large 
minority of the trustees, and the Attorney- General may all be 
willing to ask for it, but the Commissioners cannot act unless a 
majority of the trustees themselves will ask to be reformed. 
Attempts have been made to remove this glaring absurdity, but 
hitherto the House of Lords have strenuously opposed the change. 
The result of the establishment of the Charity Commission is that 
the old jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, though it still exists 
in the High Court of Justice, is very rarely exercised. When 
the Commissioners find trustees obstinate, refusing to apply 
for a scheme, or when they find combative elements with which 
they cannot well deal, they call in the High Court. Otherwise the 
whole administration of charitable endowments is in their hands. 
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It Has been before observed that edacational endowments stand 
on a more favourable footing than others. A direct reform was 
effected by the Acts of 1869 and 1870, which not only established 
a tribunal (the Endowed Schools Commission) to remodel them 
without waiting till it pleased tmstees or managers to be remodelled, 
but altered the law itself, so that the teaching and other arrange- 
ments might be brought into accordance with the needs of the 
public. It was also provided, in favour of education, that the 
trustees of useless endowments, notably dole-funds, might enable 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners to apply them to the purpose 
of education.^ 

The Endowed School Commissioners and the Charity Com- 
missioners are now one and the same body. But it must always be 
borne in mind that with the important exception of endowed 
schools, and the small exception of the rarely used power given t.o 
trustees of useless endowments, there exist no legal means of 
remodelling an endowment because it has become nseless and mis- 
chievous to society, or otherwise, than on the ground acted on by 
the Court of Chancery as above explained. ^ 

The application of the doctrine of cy-pres under the Charitable 
Trusts Acts has, however, been of late years greatly extended. 
In the comparatively recent case of the Campden Charities, Sir 
George Jessel, after referring to the entirely different circumstances 
of Kensington in Queen Elizabeth's time, when the trust was 
created, and to those of Kensington of the present day, said : — 

* The next point is as regards the other half of Lady Campden's 
Charity, which is given in what is technically called doles. It is 
£5 per year to be distributed in two half-yearly payments to the 
poor alone, and in the church or porch thereof. That means 50«. 
each half-year, to be paid in money, in shillings and sixpences and 
half-crowns, to the poor people. of the village who came to church. 
That is the practice in many parishes in England, and it is a 
practice which, I think, would be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. There is no doubt that it tendf\ to de- 
moralise the poor and benefit no one. With our present ideas on 
the subject, and our present experience, which has been gathered 
as the result of very careful inquiries by varions committees and 
commissions on the state of the poor in England, we know that the 
extension of doles is simply the extension of mischief. That is a 

very great reason for not extending them if we can help it 

That being so, and we being bound to administer the funds cy-pres, 

* The endowments which may be utilised (32 & 33 Vict., c. 56, s. 30) are those 
the income of which is wholly or partially applicable to doles in money or kind, 
marriage portions, redemption of prisoners and relatives, relief of poor prisoners in 
debt, loans, apprenticeship fees, advancement in life or any purposes which have 
failed altogether, or have become insignificant in comparison with the magnitude 
of an endowment for them — originally given to charitable uses in or before 1800. 

2 The preceding paragraphs of this section have been very kindly contributed. 
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what is the principal object wliicb. the testatrix had in view — as 
distinguished from the means bj which she wished that object to be 
carried out ? The principal object was to provide for the poor ; and 
what poor ? " For the relief of the most poor and needy that be 
of good life and conversation that should be inhabiting the parish 
of Kensington.*' ' ^ It was thus decided according to the scheme 
proposed bj the Charity Commissioners to use the moiety of the 
endowment, referred to in the above quotation, in various sums to 
relieve cases of sudden sickness and other exceptional distress ; for 
the aid of a hospital or dispensary, or nursing institution ; for pen- 
sions ; and for the encouragement of provident habits by contributions 
towards the payment of annuities. In the ease of the City Parochial 
Charities the principle was adopted of resettlement of the non- 
ecclesiastical endowments with a view to the physical, moral, and 
social improvement of the poorer inhabitants, regardless of the 
special purposes for which the individual trusts were created. 

Under a recent Act the Charity Commissioners are, in conjunc- The New 
tion with the County Councils, conducting a most useful series of em^w^ 
inquiries into the endowed charities of the several counties, and ^^**®^ 
publishing a series of reports, which will form a New Digest of 
Endowed Charities, such as that issued by them some thirty years 
ago, but more complete. 

The following circular of the Charity Commission will show the 
jreader what is required of trustees and others by the Charity Com- 
mission in the matter of accounts : — 

* The Charitable Trusts Acts require that the trustees or persons acting: in the circular 
administration of every charity shall, in books to be kept by them for the purpose, relating to 
regularly enter or cause to be entered full and true accounts of all money received ^g^-^^'u 
and paid respectively on account of such charity, and shall also on or before the Vict.,c. 137, 
26th day of March in every year, or such other day as may be fixed for that s. ei ; and 18 
purpose by the Board of Charity Commissioners, prepare and make out the * i24^^^44 
following accounts in relation thereto (that is to say) : . , . . 

* (1.) An account of the gross income arising from the endowment, or 
which ought to have arisen therefrom, during the year ending on the 31st 
day of December then last, or on such other day as may have been appointed 
for this purpose by the Board ; 

' (2.) An account of all balances in hand at the commencement of the 
year and of all moneys received during the same year on account of the 
charity ; 

* (3.) An account for the same period of all payments ; 

•(4.) An account of all moneys owing to or from the charity, so far as 
conveniently may be ; 
which accounts shall be certified under the hand of one or more of the trustees or 
administrators, and shall be audita by the auditor of the charity, if any ; and 
that the said trustees or administrators shall, within fourteen days after the day 
appointed for making out such accounts, deliver or transmit a copy thereof to 
the Commissioners, at their office in London, and, in the case of parochial 
charities, shall deliver another copy thereof to the churchwarden or church- 
wardens of the parish or parishes with which the objects of such charities are 

* See Charity Commission Acts, by E. E. Mitcheson (Stevens and Sons, 1887), 
and Tudor's Charitable Trusts, by L. S. Bristowe and W. J. Cook (Keeves & 
Turner, 1889). 
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identified, who shall present the same at the next general meeting of the Vestry 
of snch parishes, and insert a copy thereof in the minntes of the vestry book ; 
and that every such copy shall be open to the inspection of all persons at all 
seasonable hours, subject to such regulations as to the said Board may seem fit ; 
and that any person may require a copy ot every such account, or of any part 
thereof, on paying therrfor after the rate of twopence for every seventy-two words 
or figures.' 

The duties of the Vestries in regard to charitable trasts we 
have seen on p. cl. The Local Goyemment Board have also 
authority in the matter, though it would seem probable that the en- 
actmeut is practically obsolete.^ They can require of all persons in 
whom are vested any property or funds belonging to any parish, 
and held in inrust for or applicable to the relief of the poor, or 
which may be applied in diminution of the poor-rate, or of per- 
sons who are in the receipt of the rents, profits, or income of 
such property or funds, a true and detailed account in writing 
of the place where the estate is situated, or the manner in which 
the funds are invested. Details of the rents and profits and their 
appropriation have to be given, with all such other particulars 
relating thereto as the said Board may direct and require. This 
enactment applies only to endowed charities. 
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LX. — Pawnbrokers. 

Pawnbrokers are the bankers of the unthrifty. They give 
them advances on goods and household gear, and thus help them 
at a pinch. In a sense pawnbroking is a kind of inverse method of 
saving — taking credit for stock. And the poor will buy things, 
quite prepared to make capital out of them, in a time of need, 
and even estimating their prospective value for this purpose. 
* The number and value of pawn-tickets ' is a point on which 
information has to be obtained in most cases of distress, when the 
means at the disposal of the family for re-establishing themselves 
have to be reckoned up. Also a man who saves will often invest 
his money in furniture and other articles of worth. It is important, 
therefore, that the kind of goods pawned should be noted. If they 
be small articles they may be a sign of the constant unthrift of a 
needy family ; if they be useful and of solid value they may indicate 
the break up of a good home. 

Pawnbrokers must have certificates from a magistrate.^ They 
make the following charges : * When a loan does not exceed 40«., 
^d. per month on every 2^. or fraction of 2«. Half a month's 
charge if the pledge is redeemed within the first 14 days of 
any month except the first. When a loan exceeds 40«., ^d, per 
month, or part of a month, upon every 2«. 6d, or fraction of 2«. 6d, 
The charge for the pawn- ticket is ^d. if the loan is under 10«., 
Id. if above. Upon loans between 40«. and £10, the parties may, 



• 4 & 5 Will. TV., c. 67, s. 86. 



« 35&36 Vict., c. 93. 
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if they please, make their own bargain, to be specified on a special 
ticket. All pledges are redeemable within 12 months and 7 days. 
A pledge for 10s, or nnder, if not so redeemed, is absolutely for- 
feited. Pledges over 10^. mnst be sold by public auction, and the 
pawnbroker is bound at any time wifchin three years to account, upon 
demand, for the surplus.' ^ 

LXI. — Loans. 

The assistance of those in distress by loan has been frequently Lojns iwefui 
advocated. The high percentage charged by loan societies makes 
them pitfalls for the distressed, rather than aids. The working 
man who has contracted such a loan is considered well-nigh doomed 
by his mates, so great are the chances against him. Yet a loan on 
frood security without interest, or at a low interest, has helped many. 
The most convenient form for a loan is the following : — 

Pbomissory Note.^ 

I [or We jointly aud severally] promise to pay to 

[or the Treasurer for the time 
being of the Charity Organisation Committee]*, or order, 

the sum of , value received, by 

weekly instalments of shilling , payable on 

in every week, the first payment to be made on 

In default of payment of any one instalment, the whole balance then remaining 
unpaid shall thereupon become due. 

[Date'] 

[Signed] 

The stamps required are mentioned in the following note : — 

By 33 & 34 Vict., c. 97, the duty on any bill of exchange of any kind whatso- 
ever (except a bank note) and promissory note of any kind whatever (except a 
bank note), drawn, or expressed to be payable, or actually paid, or endorsed, 
or in any manner negotiated in the United Kingdom, is : — 
Where the amount or value of the money for which 

note is drawn or made does not exceed £5 
Exceeds £5 and does not exceed £10 
„ £10 „ „ £25 

„ £25. „ „ £60 

„ £50 „ „ £7^6 

„ £75 „ „ £100 . 

By the same Act, section 54, every person who issues, indorses, transfers, 
negotiates, presents for payment, or pays any bill of exchange or promissory 
note liable to duty, and not being daly stamped, shall forfeit the sum of ten 
pounds ; and the person who takes or receives from any other person any such 
bill or note, not being duly stamped either in payment or as a security, or by 
purchase or otherwise, shall not be entitled to recover hereon, or to make the 
same available for any purpose whatever. 

> 'The Justices' Note Book,' by W. K. Wigram, p. 344. 

* This form of Promissory Note is to be given by a borrower alone, or by a 
borrower and surety or sureties. 
» See 45 & 46 Vict., c. 61, s. 7. 
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To make a loan effectual maob care must usually be expended 
loans. on the method of its repayment. There is not, as some would seem 

to think, any inherent virtue in a loan as against other forms of 
relief. It may be repaid and yet, like a gift, leave the borrower iu 
as unsatisfactory a position as before. But a loan upon which 
sufficient care is spent may be as good a way as any of promoting 
thrift and foresight. In such a case the almoner should require 
that the instalment be paid weekly on a fixed day, and he 
should call for it himself, or arrange that it be called for on his 
behalf, or received at the rooms of some society. The former is 
the better plan, as it will thus be easier for him to induce the 
borrower to lay by in the savings bank the instalment, which, until 
his loan was repaid, he continued to pay to the lender. Of course 
this, like other good methods, requires constant personal care on 
the part of the almoner — a condition not always fulfilled. 

Success in most instances depends rather on such care as this 
than on the actual form of the loan, for instance — with surety, or 
without surety, or as 'a returnable grant.* In special cases, at 
least, the loan with surety is advisable. 
Loans with To ensure that the surety is satisfactory and that the payments are 

*"" " made punctually, the almoner would do well to employ such a society 

as the Charity Organisation Society. These loans must be treated as 
business, and on non-payment the borrower or his surety should, after 
due warning, be proceeded against by a summons to the County Court. 
It should be required that the instalment be paid on a fixed day in the 
week ; and immediately on its non-payment a letter should be sent to 
the borrower. Subsequently if the payment is not made, he ehould 
be visited at once. The surety should be as nearly as possible in 
the same rank of life as the borrower. The borrower is then re- 
luctant to let the security pay on his behalf. A surety in a better 
position in life than the boi;rower is inclined to think it a grievance 
if he has to make good his obligation. Loans, of course, should not 
be granted except in cases where there is a thoroughly reasonable 
prospect of repayment. Sometimes what may be termed a returnable 
grant may be a substitute, especially where there is a possibility 
rather than a prospect of repayment; and where care has been 
taken, these have been usually repaid as promptly and fully as 
loans. In such a case the applicant may be told that be is expected 
to pay : when the character of applicants has been ascertained by 
inquiry, it is often found that they readily make good this obliga- 
tion. Sometimes part of the assistance may be by way of loan. 

A typical loan case of the right character may be mentioned : — 

A coppersmith of 30, who had been ill for five weets, was referred to us by 
the relieving officer, who had granted relief for the first time. The man had 
three children under six, and was soon expecting another, and was getting 12«. 
a week from his trade society. His character from his employers was good, but 
he had dissipated his money in the past. The relatives were induced to do what 
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they could ; an allowance was begun. The Church gave 1^. 6d. a week ; the 
club excused the man his arrears and exempted him from payment for a quarter ; 
clothes were granted; a relative was induced to take one girl; the man whs sent 
to a convalescent home ; the wife was helped after her confinement, and sent by a 
-mothers* meeting to the country. On the man's return a loan of £l was made to 
him for immediate wants, which has been punctually repaid. Case was regularly 
visited, and it is hoped that influence brought to bear will make the man more 
careful in the future. 

In a few instances assistance by way of the loan of a machine is Loans of 

desirable. It is usual in these instances to mark the machine as the etc. ' 

property of the Society until the loan is paid. Cases have occurred 

in which the question of the exemption of the machine has been 

I'aised, when a distress has been levied on the borrower. When 

a distress is levied, the wearing apparel of the person or defendant 

and ot his family, and the tools and implements of his trade to 

the value of ^5, are exempted from seizure. {Gf. 9 & 10 Yict., 

6. 95, and. Law of Distress Amendment Act 1888.) But when 

distress is levied owing to non-payment of rent, the tenant loses this 

privilege (1) * where the lease, terra, or interest of the tenant has 

expired; (2) possession of the premises has been demanded; and 

(3) the distress is made *not earlier than seven days after such 

demand*.' See Stone's Justices' Manual, p. 538.] 

LXII. — Pensions. 

Charity has to use the most determined efforts to replace the ^'^©n 
distressed in independence. There is one class of cases, however, Rhouid t» 
in which such efforts would be thrown away, but for which, notwith- 
standing, assistance must be found. They are chronic or pension 
cases, in which misfortune has reduced a poor person to want, in 
spite of provision for the future and continued thrift, or when some 
special cause, such as the care of an aged or afflicted relation, has 
diminished the means of saving; or, again, when confirmed ill- 
health has made it impossible that the patient should earn a living, 
and yet it is not a case that should be left to the infirmary. 

A power recently granted to the Guardians of subscribing^ 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, * towards any 
asylum or institution for persons suffering from any permanent or 
natural infirmity or towards any association or society for aiding 
such persons ' ^ is important. 

There is a great temptation to give pensions to respectable old 
people, without reference to any special conditions or qualifications. 
When there is a plain, private and pernonal responsibility on the- 
part of the donor to relieve such persons by a pension, no objection 
can be raised to this being done ; but when there is no such re- 
sponsibility, and the onus of decision and relief rests upon those 
who have associated themselves together for charitable purposes,, 

^ 42 & 43 Vict., c. 54, s. 10 (see p. cvi.). 
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some limitations are necessary, otherwise the pensions will tend to 
weaken providence and family ties, and to become an ill-regnlated 
system of allowances, not anlike outdoor relief. The difficalty of 
procuring the necessary assistance and of providing sufficient per-* 
sonal supervision, must in any case, however, put a check on the 
granting of pensions, but the need of scrutiny thus enforced is 
beneficial. 

The following general conditions may be suggested : — 

1. That the pensioner should be of good general characr«r. 

2. That he should be over 60 years of age, except in cases in which he haa 
been incapacitated by some serions accident or severe affliction. In every instance 
a medical certificate should be obtained. 

3. That he should be unable to support himself by his own exertions. 

4. That he should have made reasonable efforts to provide for old age. Doe 
allowance would, of course, be made for exceptional difficulties against which he 
may have had to contend. 

5. That relatives, employers, or others on whom he has eithei; a legal or a 
strong moral claim, should join in assisting him. 

6. That the pension should be sufficient to enable the recipient to live decently 
and in moderate comfort. For a couple, one shilling a day may perhaps be taken 
as a maximum adequate allowance for maintenance ; for single men or women, 8<^. 
a day. In each case the rent must be allowed for in addition. 

7. That the allowance be taken to the home weekly by an almoner. 

8. That it should be revised every quarter, and any alterations in the condi- 
tion of the pensioner, his means, and resources, may be ascertained and considered. 

If granted in the first instance ont of a kind of favouritism, and 
disbursed withont constant personal supervision, pensions may 
entice the poor to manifold small deceits and pretences. Pensioners 
may, for instance, receive aid from others, even outdoor relief, and 
hide the fact that they are doing so. It is as with loans and much 
other relief; friendly watchfulness on the part of the almoner is 
indispensable. 

For some cases in which the pensioners are, owing to old age 
and infirmity, unable to look after themselves, it is very difficult to 
make provision. An effort has to be made to procure for them 
admission to some one of the comparatively few suitable homes 
mentioned in the Register, or to board them out, if possible, with 
friends and relations. Very often in these cases the old people are 
best cared for in an infirmary. 

The following cases may be qtioted as illustrative : — 

J. and M. G. are 66 and 64 years old. The man was a club (kitchen) porter, 
and his wife did nursing. Their earnings were never great, and they suffered the 
loss of all their six children. But they kept straight and saved illl. When 
the man became past work, this was spent. The woman still earns 2«. a week for 
charing, which has been supplemented by an allowance of 9^. 

M. 8., aged 72, was left a widow a year ago. She was married very young. 
The husband's earnings were always small. They had six children, of whom they 
had to bury two. In later years the man became very infirm, and could only earn 
a few shillings. He was insured, and the widow received £15. She still does a 
little wHshing, and friends and relations allow 3«. 6<2. in small sums. The 
Committee hare raised 2". 6d. a week in addition. 

T., a French governess, aged 63, had been unfit for any employment for 
1 1 years, through illness, and had been supported ly an elder brother who was 
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an artist, who, througli old age and reduced circumstances, could not continue 
to support her, further tlian giving her a home ; she bore an excellent character, 
and had assisted to support her mother till her death. She had been engaged in 
good families, and we communicated with them, with the result that a pension of 
£40 a year for three years has been promised. 

And, as an instance of a case of chronic illness, provided for by 
a pension, the following may be cited : — 

U. V. — The case of a young woman suffering from what is certified to be in- 
curable disease is taken up zealously by the clergy of the district in which she , 
resides; the Committee is asked to endorse with its approval a special appeal 
which was to be printed and widely circulated. With the approval of the Central 
Office, after due inquiry, and under carefully considered conditions of administra- 
tion, this endorsement was made; money has come to hand, which allows an 
adequate treatment of the case for a period beyond the probable duration of the 
young woman's life, and the amount is lodged with us under an agreement pre- 
pared in concert with the clergy. 

LXIII. — Means of Thrift. 

Charity's better work, however, is to induce the people to pro- How thrift 
vide themselves with pensions. This can most readily be done rS>ndiS)a^ 
by the friendly, and benefit societies, and savings and post-ofl&ce ®^^«^p* 
banks, post-office annuities, etc. Particularw regarding these will be 
found in the Appendix to the Register.* The almoner can always 
give relief on his own conditions, and one of the conditions should 
be that the father of the family and the children, as they grow up, 
should join a good friendly society. 

It must often be the hope of the almoner that the rising genera- Juvenile 
tion will enjoy a bett-er and completer life than their parents, one Societies. 
less harassed by the struggle for necessaries, and thus less exposed 
to mischance. If they begin by receiving the better instruction 
of the School Board schools, and are accustomed to think of thrift 
as one of the duties of life, there is a reasonable prospect of their 
making a step upwards. The boys, when they have left school, 
may join juvenile friendly societies. The number of these is 
rapidly increasing. The Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows have 
DOW in connection with their society 1,421 juvenile societies, with 
a membership of 90,057, and funds amounting to £95,569. In con- 
nection with the Foresters are 1,592 juvenile societies, with a 
membership (male and female) of 112,227, and funds amounting to 
£144,888. The Hearts of Oak have a juvenile society of 9,087 
members, with a reserve fund of £11,924. In these societies, for a 
small payment, pro^nsion is made against sickness and funeral 
expenses, and there is no reason why, in a short time, old age 
should not be as satisfactorily provided for on a sound basis on 
insurances begun at the ages when lads usually become members. 
Clubs like these might draw their members from the schools, 
members who have acquired the habit of saving when young, and 

* Particulars respecting existing arrangements will be found in the Post 
Office Guide* 

m 
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are likely to stick to the society tbey join. Oirls might leave 
school with a Post Office or Penny Bank banking acconnt. At pre- 
sent, at least, there are not many friendly societies available for 
them. The School Board can, however, open savings banks in 
connection with the Post Office, and many of this schools have 
savings banks. 

LXIV. — ^Friendly Societies. 

Many of Oonnts have frequently been made of the proportion of men 

fau into dia- who belong to clabs among those who apply for charitable relief. 
belong to Morc recent data conld be famished, bnt the extract that we qnote 
dabs. |!pQjj^ ^^Q report of the St. Olave's Committee of the Charity 

Organisation Society for 1880 is still of interest, and indicates the 
great need of a large class of applicants in this respect. It mnst 
be remembered, however, that since then there has been a consider- 
able increase in the membership of friendly societies. The Com- 
mittee state that, ont of 447 cases on their books in one year, 140 
were casual labourers. * Of these 99 were not members of any club 
or benefit society — ^that is, were making no provision whatever in 
case of sickness or death. Of the remaining, 15 belonged to clubs, 
10 to slate clubs, and 16 had lost their clubs through not keeping 
up their payments. Such statistics,' the Report proceeds — 

< must not of course be taken as affording any acctirate testimony. But it 
is sufficiently clear that little can be done for a class where the most common 
form of providence does not prevail, and where the circumstances of their labour 
0eem to foster vices which carry such hard consequences. As a further illustra- 
tion we may note the fact that only 25 of the 447 were men engaged in the leather 
trade, which is carried on so extensively in Bermondsey. Of these 11 were 
members of a club, 8 were without a club, and 6 had been struck off for non- 
payment. It may be worth while to add that among the 447 consecutive casf 8 
examined there were 10 shoemakers (8 without a club), 8 painters (6 without a 
«lub), 7 clerks (6 without a club), 3 tailors (all without a club), 10 hawkers (all 
without a dub). The importance of the sick club is generally acknowledged. 
Nunerous applications for aid are made owing to sickness, where membership in 
a club would have insured a weekly payment of 18«. (Hearts of Oak), lis. 
(Foresters), and so on. The Committee have therefore made their grant of relief 
eonditional on the applicant undertaking to join a club, when age rendered it 
possible. H. F., a labourer, aged 28, married, two children, applied in February 
fast for assistance. He had been an out-patient at Guy's Hospital for five weeks, 
had then poieoned his hand, by which he was kept from work for nine weeks 
more. He belonged to no club, and had therefore nothing to fall back on except 
credit and the pawnshop. Having stated that he had now a promise of regular 
work, which was confirmed by the foreman, the Committee made him a loan of 
1/. 10«. to take some things out of pawn, also a grant of 15«. for relief, as his 
work did not begin at once, the latter sum being also advanced on loan, but with 
the further agreement that repayment would not be demanded if he joined a club. 
He paid back the loan at the rate of 2«. 6d. a week, commencing one month after 
he had been in work, and on September 27 joined the Comical Fellows' Benefit 
Society, paying an entrance fee of 5s.* 

Teste of the So mach does the fact of heing the memher of a club say for a 

Mundnessof jj^^j^^ that it may be considered always a strong point in his favour 

in any application for assistance. And great good may be done by 
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enabling men to pay their arrears. The members of some lodges, 
in times of pressure especially, will, on cause shown, pay np arrears in ' 
good cases. If a man states that he is ' run oat,' the clnb card, if it be 
forthcoming, will show what the facts are ; and the secretaries of the 
branches are generally willing to give information on such a point. 

Sometimes, however, there is an apprehension that the club 
to which a man belongs is not financially sound. And hearing 
from time to time of failures of small clubs or lodges, an almoner 
hesitates to recommend a man to join a club, for fear lest it should 
swallow up his savings and even destroy his faith in the desirability 
of saving altogether. The mere registration of a society must not 
be considered as a guarantee of its trustworthiness. The number 
of members, the total assets and the yearly income of the club 
may be compared, so as to ascertain, by a kind of rule of 
thumb, the stability of the club. Short of an actuarial investi- 
gation, there is no other method so far as we know. In conjunction 
with the points that we have mentioned, a knowledge of the bona 
fides of the managers of the club is probably as good an assurance 
of stability as any. It may be considered safe to urge a man to 
join one of the three or four leading friendly societies, such as 
the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, or the Hearts of Oak. If he is too 
old, or cannot * pass the doctor,* he may be able to provide for 
himself under one of the post office tables.' 

The continuous growth of the large federated societies, which 
have at each decade reached a higher standard of administration 
as their members have realised more clearly the nature of the 
problems of insurance which each society was striving to solve, is one 
of the best guarantees of the future independence of the great mass 
of the working classes, for in these societies are to be found alike 
agricultural labourers and town artisans. In * The Law of Friendly 
Societies,' edited by the Chief Registrar, Mr. Brabrook, will be 
found a short sketch of the progress of legislation in regard to these 
societies.^ We quote the last paragraph, as it contains a warning 
which cannot be too often insisted on : — 

' A word of caution may be added against forming too hasty 
conclusions adverse to friendly societies, from the fact that the 
Taluations in many cases show an estimated deficiency in the funds 
to meet the liabilities. It would be strange if it were otherwise, 
when scientific tests are applied to contracts that have been in 
operation without a scientific basis for a long series of years. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that nothing is more elastic than 
the contract made by a friendly society with its members; no 
error more easy of remedy, if found out in time, than one existing 

' i^^« Post Office Gkiide. 

' < The Law of Friendly Societies/ Twelfth Edition. Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane, 
1894. 

mZ 
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in the original terms of sncli a contract. Hence tlie words 
" insolvency," " rottenness," and the like, which we sometimes hear 
freely used as describing the general condition of friendly societies, 
are utterly out of place. Of friendly societies in general it may 
be said there are no associations the benefits of which are more im- 
portant to their members ; so there are none that are managed with 
greater rectitude, and few with equal success.' 
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LXV.— The Friendly Societies' Registry. 

By the Friendly Societies Acts * there may be registered at the 
central ofl&ce of the Friendly Societies Registry, 28 Abingdon 
Street, S.W.: 

(1) Societies (herein called friendly societies) established to 
provide by voluntary subscriptions of members thereof, with or 
without aid of donations : — 

* For the relief or mainrenance of members, their husbands, wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, or wards being orphans, 
during sickness or other infirmity, whether bodily or mental, in old age (which 
shall mean any age afrer fifty), or in widowhood, or for the relief or maintenance 
of the orphan children of members during minority; 

* For insuring money to be paid on the birth of a member's child, or on the 
death of a member, or for the funeral expenses of the husband, wife, or child of a 
member, or of the widow of a deceased member, or as respects persons of the 
Jewish persuasion, for the payment of a sum of money during the period of 
confined mourning ; 

* For the relief or maintenance of the members when on travel in search of 
employment, or when in distressed circumstances, or in case of shipwreck, or loss 
or damage of or to boats or nets ; 

' For the endowment of members or nominees of members at any age ; 

' For the insurance against fire to any amount not exceeding fifteen pounds of 
the tools or implements of the trade or calling of the members; 

•Provided that no society (except as aforesaid) which contracts with any person 
for the assurance of an annuity exceeding fifty pounds ^er annum, or of a gross 
sum exceeding two hundred pounds, shall be registered under this Act.' 

(2) Cattle insurance societies. 

(3) Societies for any benevolent or charitable purpose. 

(4) Societies (herein called working men's clubs) for the pur- 
poses of social intercourse, mutual happiness, mental and moral 
improvement, and rational recreation. 

(5) Specially authorised societies. 

The central oflBce has to prepare and circulate forms of 
accounts, etc., for the use of societies, to collect returns, to publish 
information regarding statistics of life and sickness, and their 
application to the business of friendly societies ; to publish from 
time to time generally, or in particular districts, such particulars 
of their returns and valuations, and such other information useful 
to members of, and persons interested in, friendly societies ; to 
oonstruct and publish tables for the payment of sums of money on 

38 & 39 Vict., c 60 ; 60 & 61 Vict., c. 66 ; 61 & 62 Vict., c 66. 
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death, in sickness, or old age, etc. The Chief Eegistrar has to 
report yearly to Parliament. 

The conditions required of societies that register and the forms FHendiy 
to be filled np can be had on application to the Registrar. registiMioii 

A registration of a society frandalently registered may be 
cancelled or suspended. Registered societies must have a 
registered office, must appoint trustees, whose appointment has to 
be notified to the Registrar, and must have its accounts audited 
annually by * one of the public auditors appointed under the Act, or 
by two or more persons appointed as the rules of the society 
provide.* Societies registered before 1876 can be converted into the 
branches of other registered societies.^ An annual return has to 
be made to the Registrar of the * receipts and expenditure, funds, 
and effects, of the society as audited,' and * the expenditure in respect 
of the several objects of the society ' ; the name and address and 
calling of the auditor have also to be given if the public auditor 
does not audit. Any member or person having an interest in the 
funds of the society may inspect the books, and, on application, 
have gratuitously a copy of the last annual return. The last 
balance-sheet, auditor's report, and quinquennial return has to be 
* always hung up in a conspicuous place at the registered office.* A 
quinquennial valuation of assets and liabilities has to be made^ 

The privileges of the societies are, amongst others, that they Privileges 
may hold land in the names of their trustees ; that they are exempt **' «>«*«**«^ 
from stamp duty ; that they have priority of claim in respect of 
money or property belonging to them in the possession of an officer 
by virtue of his office ; and that a member of a friendly society who 
is 16 years of age can nominate a husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, brother, sister, nephew, or niece, or any other person who is 
not an officer or servant of the society, to receive on his death 
moneys due to him not exceeding £100 by authorisation sent ta the 
registered office ; and that in the event of a member of a society 
entitled to a sum not exceeding £100 dying without having made a 
nomination and intestate, the sum shall be payable without letters 
of administration to the person who appears to the majority of the 
trustees upon such evidence as they may deem satisfactory to be 
entitled by law to receive it. Persons above the age of 16 and less 
than 21 may enjoy all the rights of a member, execute instruments 
and give acquittances, but they cannot be mem»bers of the committee 
of management, trustees, managers, or treasurers. Societies consisting 
wholly of members of any age under 21, or exceeding these years, are 
allowed to register under special regulations. Members may obtain 
certificates of birth, death, etc., at Is., paying 6d. for subsequent 
copies. The society may subscribe to ' any hospital, infirmary, charit-« 
able or provident institution, which may be necessary to secure to 
1 39 & 40 Vkt., e. 32, s. 3, 
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members and their families the benefit ' of such institntionfl — a pro-* 
viso that might prove nsefnl were medical benefits extended to the 
families of members. 

Societies have to invest in post-office savings banks, or in 
any savings bank certified under the Act of 1863 ; in the public 
f nnds, with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt ; in the purchase of land and erection of buildings ; and in 
any other security expressly directed by the rules of the society, 
not being personal security, except as hereinafter authorised with 
respect to loans. 

With regard to loans to members, not more than one-half of 
the amount of an assurance on the life of a member of at least one 
full year's standing may be advanced to him, on the written 
security of himself and two satisfactory securities for repayments 
The societies may have separate loan funds formed of the contribu- 
tions and deposits of membera They may then make loans to 
members on their personal security, with or without sureties, 
according to the society's rules. But (amongst other restrictions) 
the loan cannot be made out of money contributed for other pur- 
poses. No member can hold any interest in a loan fond exceeding 
i^OO. No loan without security may, together with moneys owing 
by the member, exceed £60, Officers have to give security if 
required by the rules. For the purpose of legal proceedings, a 
society is represented by the trustees, and in some instances the 
officers. 

Members, or persons claiming through members, are not entitled 
to receive more than jS200 by way of gross sum, together with any 
bonuses or additions declared upon assurances not exceeding 
that amount, or (excepting in the case of societies established 
before 1850, in which a larger sum could be claimed) more than 
^50 a year from any one or more such societies. Societies may not 
insure, or pay on the death of a child under five years of age, any 
sum of money, which added to the amount payable on the death of 
such child by any other society exceeds £6. Nor may they insure 
or pay on the death of a child under 10 years of age any sum. 
which, with similar additions, exceeds jglO. The sum has to be 
paid to the parent or his representative, on the production of a cer- 
tificate of death in a prescribed form. 

Poor Law relief, as has been shown, is intended for the destitute. 
Therefore it has to provide what is sufficient to prevent destitution, 
and no more. If the applicant has means, but means insufficient 
for his maintenance, the Guardians have to make it up to the 
standard of * necessary relief.' Properly speaking, any moneys 
received from relations, savings, benefits drawn from a friendly 
society should be treated as income, though, possibly, income 
insufficient to prevent destitution. But the Legislature has been 
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inolined to give privileges to members of friendly societies. One ^^JJ^^J' 
such privileire is that, in cases in which the member of a friendly Friendly 

• Societies. 

society comes on the rates, his club allowance may be reserved for 

the maintenance of his wife or other relative dependent' on him, 

instead of being paid towards his own maintenance. The other 

privilege is that the Guardians may, if they think fit, do more than 

prevent destitution in the case of members of friendly societies to 

whom they decide to give relief. They may relieve them without 

taking their club money into account. 

' Notwithstanding any orders or regulations of the Pbor Law Commibsioneni 
or the Local Oovernmeot Board under and by virtue of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act 1834,' or of any Act amending the said Act, it shall be lawful for any Board 
of Guardians, if they think fit, to grant relief out of the poor rates to any person 
otherwise entitled to such relief, notwithstanding that the said person shall, by 
reason of his membership of a friendly society^ be in receipt of any sum, and that, 
in estimating the amount of the relief that shall be granted to such person being a 
member of a friendly society as aforesaid, it shall be at the discretion of th» 
Board of Guardians whether they will or will not take into consideration the 
amount which may be received by him from such friendly society.'* 

This Act does not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

If a pauper or pauper lunatic, having a wife or other relative Pauper 
dependent upon him for maintenance, be entitled to receive benefit mem- 
moneys as a member of any friendly or benefit society, such moneys priOT^^y 
shall, subject to any deductions required for keeping up his member- ^'^^^q* 
ship, be paid or applied by the trustees, committee, or officers their aiiow- 
of the society, to or for the maintenance of such wife or relative. Guardians. 
If a pauper or pauper lunatic, having no wife or relative 
dependent on him, is so entitled, no claim shall be made on the 
society by the Guardians, 'unless and until ^ they or their '-re* 
lieving officer shall have declared the relief to be given on loan, and 
shall have, within thirty days thereof, notified the same in writing^ 
to the secretary or trustees of the society or branch of which the 
pauper or pauper lunatic is a member.*^ 

' WhAre the rules allowed certain benefits in cases of sickness, it was held that 
** insanity" was within the meaning of the term ** sickness." But where the 
rules provided that a member falling sick, lame, or blind, or otherwise disabled 
for work, should be entitled to a certain weekly allowance, it was held that in* 
capacity for work, arising from natural decay by the result of old age, did not 
entitle a member to the allowance/ * 

LXVI. — Post Office Arkangbments fob Thrift and Savino.* 

The Post Office authorities have recently published a short 
paper on the advantages furnished to depositors by the Post Office 
Savings Banks, which are under Government security. The almoner 

U & 5 Will. IV., c 76. 

« Out-door Relief Friendly Societies Act 1894, 67 & 68 Vict., c. 26". 

» 42 Vict., c. 12, amending 39 & 40 Vict., c. 61, s. 23 (1879). 

* * Poor Law Statutes,* Macmorran. Vol. IV., p. 12 (1890). 

* A list of sayings banks will be found in the Begister» 
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will find further information in the Postal Gaide, which is published 
quarterly, price 6d., and can be had at any Post Office : — 

'Post Office Sayings Banks — Adtantaobs to Dbfosttobs. 

* Security, — The Post Office Savings Banks are established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and every depositor has the direct security of the State for the repayment of 
bis deposits. 

* Houre of Business, — ^Post Office Savings Banks are open for the receipt of 
deposits on week days during the hours appointed for the sale of stamps. Every 
such office is also open lor the payment of withdrawals on week days during 
certain hours which are specified in a notice exhibited at the office. 

* Deposits,^ knj sum from a shilling upwards, excluding pence, may be 
deposited at one time, and any number of deposits may be made in the course of 
a year (ending December 31) up to a limit of £50. A person may have £200 
in all on his deposit account, including interest. 

* Withdrawals can be made with the utmost promptitude by sending notice by 
post to the London chief office on the form provided for tlie purpose, which is 
obtainable at any Post Office Savings Bank, and payment can be received at any 
Post Office Savings Bank in the United Kingdom convenient to the depositor 
without regard to the office of deposit. 

* During any year ending December 31, a depositor may replace the amount 
of any one withdrawal previously made in the same year. 

* Withdrawals hy Telegraph. — On application at any Post Office Savings Bank 
which is also a telegraph office, and on producing the deposit 1 ook, a depositor 
may, by paying the cost of the necessary telegrams, obtain payment on the day of 
notice of aoy sum up to £10, or payment can be received by return of post of any 
sum up to x20. Application should be made between a.m. and 4 p.m. (Satur- 
days, 9 a.m. and 1 p.m.) 

* Interest at the rate of £2. \0s. per cent, per annum is allowed on every complete 
pound deposited so long as the sum to a depositor's credit does not exceed ±,200. 
Whenever the balance exceeds that sum, interest will be allowed on £2(i0, and the 
excess will be invested for the depositor in Government stock unless the 
depositor should otherwise direct. 

* STTiall Savings hy Stamps. — Forms, with spaces for 1 2 penny stamps, intended 
for the use of persons desirous of saving one shilling by means of penny contri- 
butions for deposit in the Post Office Savings Bank, can be obtained at any post 
office in the United Kingdom. 

* Children's Deposits. — Money may be deposited by children who have attained 
the age of seven years, and also on behalf and in the names of children under that 
age. Depositors over seven years of age are entitled to deal with their deposits 
in the same manner as persons of full age, but children under seven years of age 
cannot withdraw their deposits until they have reached the age of seven. 

* Societies and Penny Banks. — ^Deposits may be made by friendly societies, by 
charitable or provident institutions or societies, and by penny savings banki 
provided application be first made to the Controller of the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment, acoompanitd by a copy of the rules. Deposits may also be made by cor- 
porate bodies and corporations sole. Certain societies, &c., are allowed to invest 
considerably beyond the usual limit, and some without restriction as to amount, 
according to circumstances. Especial aid is given to penny banks established in 
connection with the Post Office Savings Bank. 

* Transfer from a Trustee Savings Bank. — If a depositor in a trustee savings 
bank wishes to place his money in a Post Office Savings Bank, he should apply to 
the trustees of the savings bank for a certificate of transfer (in the form pre- 
scribed by the 10th section of the Act 24 Vict., c. 14), and should pay the 
certificate into any Post Office Savings Bank as if it were a cheque. By adopting 
this course, the depositor will avoid trouble and the risk of carrying cash from 
one bank to the other. 

* Depositor's Book can be used at any Post Office Savings Bank,-^A depositor 
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may add to his deposits, or -withdraw the whole op any part of them, at any Post 
Office Savings Bank in the United Kingdom, without change of deposit book. 

* Nominations, — A depositor of the age of 16 years, or upwards, may, subject 
to certain limits, nominate any person to receive his savings bank deposits at 
death. A form for the purpose may be obtained, free of cost, from the Con- 
troller of the Savings Bank Department. 

* Secrecy. — The strictest secrecy is observed -with respect to the names and 
addresses of depositors in Post Office Savings Banks, and the amounts deposited 
or withdra-wn by them. 

* Postage Free. — No charge for postage is made to a depositor, if in the United 
Kingdom, for any letter passing between him and the chief office on Post Office 
Savings Bank business. 

* Facilities fob Iitvbstino in the Funds, 

* Investments in Government Stock can be made through any Post Office 
Savings Bank of sums from one shilling to £200 stock in any year endipg 
December 31, until the maximum of £500 stock has been reached; and money cau 
be deposited for this purpose irrespective of ordinary savings bank deposits. The 
dividends are collected by the Post Office and added to the depositors' accounts 
-without charge. 

* Sales. — ^A depositor who buys stock in this -way can sell the whole or a part 
of it at any time through the Post Office Savings Bank. 

* Commission. — The commission on a purchase or a sale of stock is 9</. for 
stock not exceeding £26, and ^d. on each further £26 up to £100. Beyond this 
it is 6(2. more for each additional £100 stock or part of £100 stock. 

* Further Provisions in regard to Stock. — A depositor may, at a small cost, 
transfer stock into his name at the Bank of England, or obtain a stock certificate 
with dividend coupons annexed.* 

One paragraph from the Postal Guide, in regard to the persons 
by whom deposits may be made, we quote : — 
* Deposits may be made — 
' (A) By persons of full age, and not under legal disability, 
*(B) By married women. 

* (C) By children seven years old and upwards, 

* (D) On behalf and in the names of children under 7 years old. In this case 

the money is not repayable until the children attain the age of 7, except 
in the event of death. 

* (E) On behalf of insane persons by those appointed to represent them. 

* (F) By two or more persons jointly on their own behalf, provided no one of 

them has any other account in a savings bank, and the signature of 
both persons will be required to a notice of withdrawal. 

* (G) By one person as trustee for another person also named in the account. 

A person may act as trustee in any number of accounts, and at the same 
time have an account in his own name. 

* (H) By a duly registered friendly society through its trustees. In this case 

deposits may be made without limit 

* (I) By a duly registered industrial and provident society not chargeable with 

income tax. In this case deposits may be made without limit. 

* (J) By a charitable or provident society, penny bank, or similar institution, 

through the trustees or treasurer. In this case deposits may be made 
to the extent of £100 in any one year, and £300 in the whole, and, if the 
consent of the National Debt Commissioners be obtained, -without limit. . 
'(K) By societies, limited companies, and other corporations not coming 
under (H), (I), or (J). In these cases the ordinary limits fol^ deposits, 
as explained above under " Deposits" {see clause 3, **Post Office 
Savings Bank," in Postal Guide), apply. 
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' (L) By Yicars and rectors of parishes and other official persons, heme cor- 
porations sole, in their official titles. In these cases the ordinary umits 
apply. 

* (M) In the name of the registrar of any County Court. Under the 70th sec- 
tion of the County Courts Act, 61 & 62 Vict., c 43, "trust moneys" 
not in excess of £600 may be thus deposited; and under the 7l8t sec- 
tion, money paid into a County Court in " equitable proceedings *' may be 
deposited by the registrar without restriction as to amount. 

' When it is desired to deposit under (H), (I), or (J), application 
must first be made for authority to the Controller of the Savings Bank 
Department, accompanied by a copy of rules. 

* Special fiicilities are provided for assisting managers of penny banks 
and for the saving of pence by children attending elementary schools. 
Full information will be furnished on application to the Controller of the 
Savings Bank Department.' 

In connection with the public elementary schools in London, 

there are many school savings banks. 

LXVll. — The Collecting Savings Bank. 
As a means of reaching the labouring class and drawing them 
Greeting into habits of thrift and saving, the Collecting Savings Bank 
bJ^*^ will be found useful, but its usefulness will depend on its being 
dissociated from relief work and on regularity in collection. It 
should assume the character of a business, and it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that the Collecting Savings Bank should be 
chiefly a stepping-stone to some other kind of thrift — a saviugs 
bank account, membership of a friendly society, etc. The following 
extracts are taken from a paper published by the London Charity 
Organisation Society : — 

* Probably in every parish or district in England there exists some organisa- 
tion for coUectiDg money for special purposes, such as coal, clothing clubs, &c., 
but the distinctive feature of collecting banks is that they are for saving pure and 
simple, the money when saved being absolutely at the disposal of the depositor. 

* Without doubt the Post Office Savings Bank, offering as it does a fisiir rate of 
interest combined with absolute security, is well adapted to meet the requirements 
of the naturally thrifty and better educated class of skilled artisans; but as 
regards the uneducated and poorer class of workpeople, it has remained almost a 
dead letter. There are other savings banks where depositors may place a humbler 
amount than the 1^. required by the Post Office, but experience shows that there 
are great numbers of the people who, either through ignorance or shiftlessness, 
will not make URe of any of the ordinary channels for saving. They will go to no 
savings bank. In the first instance, at any rate, the tavings bank must go to them, 

* It is here that the collecting bank steps in, the small amount thnt can well 
be spared, but would never have found its way to any savings bank, being inter- 
cepted, as it were, before the wage-earner has let it slip through his fingers. 

*This is not an ideal state of things, and it is highly desirable, where a 
Collecting Savings Bank is established, that depositors should be led on to place 
their savings either with the Post Office or some other well-established bank, 
instead of making their thrift dependent upon the weekly visit of the collector. 
iPor this reason it is better not to allow any interest or bonus whatever upon the 
money collected.* 

* The usual method of starting a collecting bank is for some responsible persons 
known in the district to introduce to the people those who propose to undertake 

* The largest collecting societies, viz., those of Liverpool and Manchester, and 
others who follow on their lines, allow no interest. It does not appear that those 
which give interest flourish better than those which do not. 
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ihe collectioD, and inform tbem npon what day and at about what time the collector 
will call ; or sometimes notices are distributed giving the same information and 
stating the objects of the bank. The collector gives to each depositor a card ruled 
on one side, so as to allow the entering of a payment for every week in the year, 
and on the other the rules of the bank are printed. Upon a payment being made, 
it is the business of the collector to enter it upon the card and also in a book 
kept for that purpose. It is very advisable that there should be more than one 
person responsible for the money collected and general management of the bank, 
not only as a precaution against the possible contingency of fraud (although this 
is not to be overlooked), but chie% because, should there be but one person 
responsible, and he were to die or meet with an accident rendering him incapable 
of attending to the affiiirs of the bank, the depositors might be placed in a very 
awkward position. It must be borne in mind that any hitch, such as delay in 
repaying deposits, &c., is destructive of confidence, and may be a serious matter to 
the humble depositor. 

' The best time for visiting the houses for collecting purposes is in the early part 
of the week (Monday morning being quite the best time) ; but whatever day may 
be arranged, it is highly important that the collection should be made regularly, 
as experience shows that if a week be missed the money that would have been 
saved is hardly ever forthcoming the following week. 

* The money collected should at once be handed over to the person responsible 
for the management of the bank, and it is ver^ desirable that all sums collected 
should be paid into the Post Office Savings Bank to an account opened for that 
purpose, both as a precaution of safety and also because the interest obtained, 
even if of a very small amount, will go far towards defraying the trifling expenses 
of printing, &c. 

* It will be found that in most cases the bulk of the money deposited is drawn 
out before Christmas, the depositors starting again early in the new year. But 
although this is not satisfactory, yet the fact that the depositor has something in 
band during the year to meet his requirements and need not run into debt is a 
point gained for the cause of thrift, and may lead to a better state of things. An 
important feature of this collecting system is the opportunity which it gives of 
bringing to the knowledge of working people the advantages offered by the 
Post Office Savings Bank and by the various friendly and other societies which 
exist for their benefit. 

* The work of collecting is but slight. Two hours a week will do a great deal, 
and with fair organisation a large district can be worked by a few collectors. 

* Another plan which has been found by well-known and experienced workers 
to be useful is that of the sale of stamps, to be affixed to the forms supplied by 
the Post Office. When a form is filled up by the twelve stamps required, the 
visitor is able to open a Post Office Savings Bank account, which can be constantly 
added to in the name of the depositor. The advantages of this plan are (1) that 
the visitor becomes a link between the depositor and the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and (2) that no book-keeping is necessary. 

* Collectors should be strictly forbidden to give anything in the shape of relief, 
either in money or goods. 

* All collectors who have had experience can relate instances where the humble 
start made in the Collecting Savings Bank has led to permanent habits of thrift 
and to prosperity/ 

LXVIII, — Exceptional Distress. 
The following suggestions were formulated by a Special Com- 
mittee in 1886, and may be found useful in times of emergency. 

SUGGESTIONS AND SUGGESTED RULES FOR DEALING WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL DISTRESS BY LOCAL COMMITTEES. 

I. General Policy of Relief. 
It has now been repeatedly proved that the only way to meet 
wide-spread and exceptional distress, without doing permanent 
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iDJury to the mass of the poor, is to adhere to certain general prin- 
ciples and fixed lines of action which they will readily understand. 
Indecision and vacillation at such a time produce grave mischief.^ 

The creation of a large relief fund tends to occasion additional 
difficulties and perplexities. Gonfasion and waste can only be 
avoided by taking careful measures for the administration of relief 
beforehand, quietly and without panic. 

To deal with large numbers of people quickly and e£fectually 
< tests ' are necessary, no less than inquiry. 

Roughly speaking, applications come from three classes : 

(1) Thrifty and careful men ; 

(2) Men of different grades of respectability, with a decent 
home ; 

(3) The idle, loafing class, or those brought low by drink or 
vice. 

To the first of these, relief should be given ; but if public works 
are opened they should be recommended to take such work, not as 
a test, but as temporary employment. 

To the second class (according to the character of the case) 
relief should be offered (1) conditionally on employment in public 
or other works ; or (2) the applicant should be referred to the Poor 
Law labour-yard; or (3) admitted to the workhouse, while the 
wife and family are supported by charitable relief outside. 

The third class should be left to the Poor Law. Relief by way 
of alms only maintains them in their evil habits, discourages the 
thrifty and striving, and leads to still further neglect of wife and 
family. 

Public works should not be undertaken unless there is clear 
evidence that the want of employment is so great that some such 
temporary measures are absolutely necessary to prevent better-class 
working men from living in semi- starvation. Their tendency must 
be to keep labour in the same grooves. If the distress is occasioned 
by some temporary and definite cause, after a short period there 

' * On the best means of dealing with Exceptional Distress ; the report of a 
Special Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, 1886.' Much evidence on 
the subject, and particulars regarding the agencies and methods of relief, etc., will 
be found in the Keport 

In a time of 'commercial embarrassment' * an ill-regulated distribution of 
charitable donations may not only fail to relieve the class for whose benefit the 
funds were collected, but further diminish the resources they would otherwise 
have obtained by their own exertions,' — Dr. Kay, Third Annual Beport of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. 

* It is the stoutest, not the kindest, heart that is wanted* * in times of scarcity 
or unusual stagnation ' ; and * all we have to do is to weather the storm as well as 
we are able, taking additional care to be vigilant and strict in keeping all members 
of the community within the bounds of duty.'— Quoted by Mr. Longley in his 
* Report to the Local Government Board on Poor Law Administration in London ' 
1874. 
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will be an improvement in the labour market. If the distress is. 
occasioned by deeper and more permanent causes, public works 
will act merely as a palliative which may divert attention from the 
source of the evil and tend to become as chronic as the shortness 
of work. 

If public or other works are opened — 

(1) Men should only be admitted to them after inquiry or on 
satisfactory recommendation. 

(2) The wages and the hours should be as nearly as possible 
according to contract rates ; and the work should be piece-work, 
given out and paid for according to measure. 

(3) Care should be taken to supply sufficient overlookers, and 
to group the men according to character and ability. 

(4) If a meal is wanted, or clothing, ib is better that this should 
be supplied separately from a relief fund. The employment should 
be given, as far as possible, in accordance with ordinary business 
contracts, and not as ' charity work,' which tends to be as ill-done 
as it is ill-paid, and to degrade men instead of improving them. 

(5) Public and other relief works should be of a local character, 
planned according to estimates drawn by the local authorities, 
and conducted under local superintendence. This will be some 
guarantee against waste and irresponsibility. Such works only 
should be undertaken as are likely to create the least disturbance 
in the labour market. 

Poor Law Labour-yards are sometimes the only test available. Labour- 
but they have a tendency to become permanent institutions for the ^"^* 
supply of cheaply paid and practically useless labour to casual and 
idle labourers of all kinds. 

The plan of applying a modified form of the workhouse test in The modified 
"certain cases, by which the man is maintained in the workhouse while SL **"" 
the wife and family are supported by voluntary charity, is suggested 
for the following reasons : 

(1) The assistance is adequate ; no homes are broken up, and 
tl:e relief is so given as to meet the wants of the family — the wife 
and children as well as the husband. 

(2) It will act as an education in provident habits. 

(3) The burden of sacrifice will be thrown on the man : whereas 
in all other schemes for dealing with this class, it is liable to be 
thrown on the woman. 

II. The Local Committees. 
It is clear that none of the three classes mentioned above, except cooperation 
the first and part of the second, can be properly dealt with, unless J^^ians 
there is co-operation between the administrators of charitable funds ^^dispen- 
and the Poor Law Guardians. This co-operation is indispensable. 
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That there may be agencies for this co-operation and for the 
direct distribution of relief, local Relief Committees are necessary. 
These shoald include representatives — 

(a) Of the Principal Land and House Owners, 
(6) Of Employers of Labour, 

(c) Of Working Men — including representatives of trade societies 
and benefit clubs, 

(^d) Of charitable agencies, 

(e) Of Poor Law Guardians and of the Vestry, 

(/) Of School Teachers and Visitors, 

(g) Of Clergy of all denominations. 

Committees should be comparatively small and composed of 
members well acquainted with the district. To such persons the 
street or neighbourhood in which a man lives may be a rough test 
of some value. So far as possible, people of judgment, who have 
had some experience, and have already interested themselves in the 
work of charity, should be chosen. Members, e.g., ought to know 
"What questions to ask and how to take down an application. The 
Clergy should act as advisers to the Committee, rather than as 
almoners or honorary officials. Their knowledge of the district, of 
the persons who apply, is often very valuable. 

The area covered by the Committee should be comparatively 
small. 

To avoid a rush of cases— 

in the earlier staires, be 



(1) Unnecessary publicity should, 
avoided. 

(2) The rules which the Committee propose to follow should 
subsequently be advertised in local papers, and given to all appli- 
cants. These rules should show in general terms, but clearly, whom 
the Committee wish to relieve and whom they intend to leave to 
the Poor Law. (See paragraph iv.) 

(3) It should be clearly stated that relief will only be given after 
inquiry, or with a labour test. 

(4)^ Trustworthy persons, who have been selected for the purpose 
by the Committee, and who are well acquainted with the district, 
should refer to the Committee cases which they believe they can 
thoroughly recommend. A number of suitable cases may thus be 
broue^ht to light, and the multitude of personal applications in part 
avoided. 

III. Ikquirt. 

^PP^^f** Applications shmdd in all cases he made hy the head of the family 

mendatioiis. only. 

Application forms, or forms of reference, should be given to 
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members of Committee, selected employers and foremen, the officers 
of trade and benefit societies, and to clergymen and district visitors 
of experience. 

These forms should be given by them to applicants whom they 
recommend as suitable, according to the rules. ( See above.) 

The applicant should be required to attend at the office, and 
bring with him the application or reference form, duly filled up and 
signed ; and, if the person who sends the case is not an employer 
or foreman, a recommendation from the employer or foreman will 
be necessary. 

In all these cases the home will be visited and the reference or 
recommendation verified, if the pressure is too great to do more. 
If not, other points in the case may be taken up with a view to a 
more thorough treatment of it. 

If there is no reference of the applicant to the Committee, he 
will attend at the office, the application form will be filled up, and 
such inquiries made as the time allows. 

Two things should never be omitted : — 

(a) The home should he visited. 

(b) An employer or local reference should he communicated with. 

The inquiry should be made by members of Committees and 
others who have had some experience in relief work. They may in 
many instances require the assistance of one or more paid officers. 
It was found last year that much time was saved by the use of a 
form for corresponding with references or employers. 

To ensure co-operation with the Guardians, it will be well to 
ascertain from them whether cases are known to them ; and the 
Guardians might be asked to supply a list of the names of persons 
in receipt of parochial assistance. Similarly list.s of those relieved 
by the Committee should be sent to the Guardians from time to 
time. 

IV. Decision. 

To prevent delay and haphazard and unjust decisions, it will be 
found convenient to come to an understanding with regard to 
groups of cases ; with this object it is suggested that the following 
rules should be adopted by the Committee, and only deviated from 
by vote on any special case. 

1. That persons known to be drunkards, ' loafers,' or persons of 
bad character, should not be assisted.^ 

2. That no one in receipt of Poor Law relief should be assisted, 
except by the payment of club arrears; 

* This rule should be adhered to even when there is a wife and family. 
Otherwise the husband is encouraged to neglect them. Few persons realise how 
strong a feeling self-reliant working men have as to the waste and injustice of the 
relief thoughtlessly given to this class. 
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3. That no cases of chronic distress, in which the head of a 
&milj is habitually oat of work in the winter or ne^er in regalar 
work, be assisted. 

4. That no cases of chronic distress occasioned bj long-continued 
illness, or by old age, be assisted .^ 

5. That no persons lining in common lodging-houses should be 
assisted. 

6. That relief should not be given to persons who have not 
resided in the district of the Poor Law Union for more than six 
months, unless there be special reason to the contrary. 

7. That those who have made any provision for the future should 
be assisted.^ 

It should be remembered that for several of the above classes it will 
be best to apply some form of labour test, e.g. the labour-yard, etc. ; 
they would then obtain relief conditionally. But no applicants 
should be sent to public works, or works set on foot by any relief 
association, except on recommendation from some trustworthy 
source or after inquiry. 

^DecisioDS upon cases should be made by Committee, and not 
left to individual almoners. 

The Committee should meet daily, if possible. At least half 
the meetings should be held in the evening, so that working men 
may be able to attend. 
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V. Relief. 

Belief can be varied and adjusted to the actual wants of an 
applicant, only if the inquiry is sufficient or the person who recom* 
mends the case has a real knowledge of it. To minimise friction 
and delay and promote effective relief, these two means of discrimi- 
nation — recommendation and inquiry — should be worked together. 

Belief should not be given at the oficey but taken to the homes by 
members of Committee, almoners or others. Valuable information is 
frequently obtained in this way, and crowding at the offices is still 
further prevented. 

The visitor also may find that the relief ordered should be 
withheld for further instructions. 

A receipt should be required in all cases upon the Application, 
Form {see bach of the Form). 

If, owing to the number of applications, it is not possible to 
adjust the relief to the wants of each case, the following scale, the 
sufficiency of which has been tested by experience, should be 
adopted as a minimum : 

* These would naturally be dealt with by the more permanent relief agencies. 

* Tests of this provision would be membership of a dub or benefit society, 
membership of a trade society, savings as shown by bank book, &c 
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Weekly Scale for Food and Fuel exclusive of Rent 

An adalt living alone, Zs, 6i. 

Two or more adults living together, 25. 6i. each. 

Children under 4 years, 6(i. each. 

„ from 4 to 12 years, Is, each. 

„ from 12 to 16 years, \s, ^d, each. 

Not more than 10«. in one week should, as a rule, be given to 
any family, as there are generally in large families earnings or 
income (other than charity) available. 

Eelief in kind is not recommended. It is no safeguard to Relief in 
give such relief in doubtful cases, cases in which the head of the 
family is a drunkard, or where the inquiry is defective. Know- 
ledge of the case is the only real safeguard. 

If, however, relief is given in kind, it should be by orders on 
any respectable tradesman in the neighbourhood. An arbitrary 
and injurious interference with the custom of the smaller and 
poorer shopkeepers in the district will thus be avoided. 

Soup-kitchens tend to bring masses of the poor together to be 
relieved wholesale. The chronic poor may be accustomed to this 
method of relief. Those of a better type, whom it is the problem of 
charity to relieve as far as possible, privately and without lowering 
their self-respect, will shrink from such distributions. 

In special cases it may be found desirable to assist by providing 
meals. Orders upon cook and cofiTee shops, or coffee taverns, should 
then be given. It may be necessary to provide food for children in 
this way. 

If clothing or boots are required, these too may be provided, 
after strict inquiry, and when there is definite promise of work. 

If boots are given for children, inquiry should always be made 
of the schoolmaster or mistress in the first instaace, and they should 
be informed of the gift. 

As a rule it is best to take a view of the whole case, and to 
estimate its wants, with a view to its ultimate requirements ; and 
then to give to the applicant in money what is necessary for his 
adequate assistance. If this be a temporary allowance, it will be 
given weekly. 

If money is given for any special purpose, the visitor or almoner Report of 
who has taken it should be required to report that it has been ex- ^l^t " ^ 
pended in the manner agreed upon with the applicant. He should ^^^^y- 
see the receipts. 

It is not desirable to pay the applicant's rent, if it can be Pa\'meiitof 
avoided. But if, as is often the case, a portion of the relief will be 
used for the rent, it is better to recognise the fact and pay a week's 
current rent. 



rent. 
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Bach rent should under no circumstances he paid. 
The following further forms of relief are suggested : 

(1) Payment of club arrears, after consultation with workmen 
upon the Committee, and reference to the Secretary of the Club, to 
whom the money should be paid. 

(2) Taking tools and necessaries out of pawn. The money 
should in this case be paid to the pawnbroker direct. 

(3) Medical relief. 

(4) Migration. 

(5) The emigration of carefully chosen emigrants to colonies in 
which it has been ascertained that there is a definite opening for them. 

It has been found that many of the most distressing cases occur 
after a period of distress, and as the result of the privation and 
sickness which it causes. However large the fund, therefore, 
there should be no over-haste in distributing it. The money will 
be hardly less wanted some weeks after than at the actual time of 
the greatest pressure of applications. And it will be easier then 
to do justice to the work. 
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Employers' Liabtltty Act. 
It has been suggested that a note upon the Employers' Liability 
Act 1880) 51 h 52 Vict. c. 58) and continued since that date, would 
be of use. The following are its principal claases : — 

1. Where after the commencement of this Act personal injury is cansed to a 
workman 

(1.) By renson of any defect in the condition of the ways, works, machinery, or 

plant connected with or nsed in the business of the employer ; or 
(2.) By reison of the neelicence of any person in the serri^e of th«» employer 
who has any superintendence entrusted to him whilst in the exercise 
of such superintendence ; or 
(3.) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer 
to whose orders or directions the workman at the time of the injury 
was bound to conform, and did conform, where such injury resulted 
from his having so conformed ; or 
(4 ) By reason of the act or omission of any person in the service of the 
employer done or made in obedience to the rules or byetaws of the 
employer, or in obedience to particular instructionB given by any 
person delegated with the authoritj of the employer in that behalf; or 
(6 ) By reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the employer 
who has the charge or control of any signal, points, locomotive engine, 
or train upon a railway, 
the workman, or in case the injury results in death, the legal personal representa- 
tives of the workman, and any persons entitled in case of death, shall have t e 
same right of compensation and remedies against the employer as if the work- 
man hid not been a workman of nor in the st rvice of the employer, nur engagel 
in his work. 

2. A workman shall not be entitled under this Act to any right of compensa- 
tion or remedy against the employer in any of the following cases ; that is to say, 

(1.) Under sab-section one of section one, unless the defect therein mentioned 
arose from, or had not been discovered or remedied owing to, the 
negligence of the employer, or of some person in the service of the 
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employer, and entraftted by him with the duty of i>eeing that the 
ways, works, machioery, or plant were in proper condition. 

(2.) Under sub-section four of peciion one, unless the injury resulted from 
some impropriety or defect in the rules, byelaws, or instructions 
therein mentioned ; provided that where a rule or a byelaw hns been 
approved or has been accepted as a proper rule or byelaw hy one of 
Her Mtgesty's Principal Secretaries of State, or by the Board of 
Trade or any other department of the Government, under or by 
virtue of any Act of Parliament, it shall not be deemed fur the 
purposes of ttiis Act to be an improper or defective rule or byelaw 

(3.) In any case where the workman knew of the defect or negligence which 
caused his injury, and failed within a reasonable time to give, or 
cause to be given, information thereof to the employer or some person 
superior to himself in the service of the emplojer, unless he was 
awaro that the emploj er or such superior already knew of the said 
defect or negligence. 

3. The amount of compensation recoverable under this Act shall not exceed 
such sum as may be f< und to be equivalent to the estimated earnings dui ing the 
three years preceding the injury, of a person in the same grade employed during 
those years in the like em . loyment and in the district in which the workman is 
employed at the time of the injury. 

4. An action for the recovery under this Act of compensation for an injury 
shall not be maintainable unless notice that injury has been sustained is given 
within six weeks, and the action is commenced within six months from the 
occurrence of the accident causing the injury, or, in case of death wii hin twdve 
months from the time of death : Provided always, that in case of death the want 
of such notice shall be no bar to the maintenHnce of such action if the judge shall 
be of opinion that there wan reasonable excuse for such want of notice. 

5. There shall be deducted from any compensation awarded to any workman, 
or representatives of a workman, or persons claiming by. under, or thr mgh a 
workman in respect of any cause of action arising under this Act, any penalty or 
part of a penalty which may have been paid in pursuance of any other Act of 
Parliament to such workman, representatives, or persons in respect of the same 
cause of action ; and where an action has been brought under this Act by nny 
workman, or the representatives of any workman, or any persons claiming by. 
under, or through such workman, for compensation in respect of any cause of 
action arising under this Act, and payment has not previously been made of any 
penalty or part of a penalty under any other Act of Parliament in respect of the 
same cause of action, such workman, representatives, or person shall not be 
entitled thereafter to receive any penalty or part of a penalty under any other 
Act of Parliament in respect of the same cause of action. 

6. — (1.) Every action for recovery of compensation under this Act shall be 
brought in a county court, but may, upon the application of either plaintiff or 
defendant, be removed into a superior court in like manner and upon the same 
conditions as an action commenced in a county court may by law be removed. 

(2.) Upon the trial of any such acrion in a county court before the judge 
without a jury one or more assessors may be appointed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the amount of compensation. 

(3.) For the purpose of regulating the conditions and mode of appointment 
and remuneration of such assessors, and all matters of procedure relating to 
their duties, and also for the purpose of consolidating any actions under this Act 
in a county court, and otherwise preventing multiplicity of such actions, rules and 
regulations may be made, varied, and repealed from time to time in the same 
manner as rules and regulations for regulating the practice and procedure in 
other actions in county courts. 

8. For the purposes of this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

The expression *' person who has superintendence entrusted to him ** means a 
person whose sole or principal duty is that of superintendence, and who is 
not ordinarily engaged in manual labour : 

The expression " employer " includes a body of persons corporate or 
unincorporate : 

The expression '• workman *' means a railway servant and any person to whom 
the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, applies. n 2 
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CXCVl 



BOOKS FOR REFERENCE & READING CONCERNING CHARITY 

ND 

QUESTIONS BEARING UPON CHARITABLE WORK. 



The reader who desires to learn what grave issues depend on a 
right administration of the Poor Law and of charity cannot do better 
than study the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1834. Chalmers' 
works ; Edward Denison's Letters ; Walker's Original will be found most 
useful and suggestive. We give a list, by no means exhaustive, of books 
which those who wish to learn something of the subject generally should 
read. There is a library at the offices of the Council of the Charity 
Organi^tion Society which contains a large number of books, pamphlets, 
returns, and reports which may be of use to students and inquirers. 

I. — G^ENEBAL. 

THE REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS (1834). Extracts 
from the information received by H.M. CoMurssiONBRS as to the Administra- 
tion and Operation of the Poor Laws (1837). 

THE CHRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE TOWNS. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. (1846). 

Also ON THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. By the 
same author. 

THE ORIGINAL. By the late Thomas Walker, M.A. Fifth Edition. Edited, 
with Additions, by Wm. A. Gut, M.B., F.R.S. Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand, 
London (1875). 

LETTERS AND OTHER WRITINGS OF THE LATE EDWARD DENISON. 

Edited by Sir Baldwyn Leighton, Bart. London : Richard Bentley & Son 

(1875). 
SOCIAL DUTIES, considered with reference to the organisation of effort in 

works of benevolence and public utility. London and Cambridge : Macmillan 

& Co. (1867). 
*HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. By Octavia Hill. Xondon : Macmillan 

& Co. (1884). Price Is. 

»OUR COMMON LAND. By Octavia Hill. London: Macmillan & Co. (1877), 
CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD ALMSGIVER. London: Wm. Hunt & Co. 

(1871). 
THE THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES OF A CHARITY ORGANISA- 

TIONIST. By J. HoRNSBT Wright (1878). 
METHOD IN ALMSGIVING. A Handbook for Helpers. By M. W. 

MoG^RTDGE. John MuiTay, Albemarle Street (1882). Ss. 6d, 

THE MAKING OF THE HOME. A Reading Book of Domestic Economy. By 
Mrs. Samuel A. Barnbtt. London : Cassell & Co. 

THE DEAD HAND : Addresses on the subject of Endowments. By Lord 
HoBHOUSB, Q.C., K.CS.I. London: Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly (1880j. 



*Beside8 the Essays to which the titles more especially lefer, these volumes 
contain Essays on the *Work of Volunteers in the Organisation of Charity,' 
'District Visiting,' * A Few Words to Volunteer Visitors among the Poop,* * A More 
Excellent Way of Charity,' &c. 
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TRADE UNIONS : their Origin and Objects, Influence and Efficacy. By 
William Tbant. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square 
(1884). 

THE ENGLISH POOR : a Sketch of their Social and Economic History ; and an 
attempt to estimate the influence of private property on character and habit. 
By Thomas Mackay. John Murray, Albemarle Street (1889). 

A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY AND BEGGARS AND 
BEGUlNG. By C. J. Ribton Tubnbb. London: Chapman & Hall 
(1889). 

, DISPAUPERISATION : a popular treatise on Poor Law evils and their remedies. 
By J. R. Pebtyman, M.A. Second Edition. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
(1878). 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By Henby Fawcett, M.A., 
M.P., Professor of Political Economy to the University of Cambridge. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. (1871). 

CHARITY ORGANISATION. By C. S. Loch. London: Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co., Paternoster Square (189u). 

n.— PooE Law and otheb Books of Refebbncb. 

A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. By Sir Gborob Nicholls, 
K.C.B., late Poor Law Commissioner and Secretary to the Poor Law Board. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street (1854). 

THE ENGLISH POOR LAW SYSTEM PAST AND PRESENT. By Dr. 
P. F. AscHHOTT, Prussian District Judge ; translated by Hehbert Thomas, 
with a Preface by Henby Sidgwick, Knightbridge Protessor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. London: Knight & Co., 
90 Fleet Street, E.C. (1888). 

THE POOR LAW. By T. W. Fowlb, M.A., Rector of Islip. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. (1881). 

This is one of the 'English Citizen' Series, other volumes of which, dealing 
with the National Budget, Trade, Local Government, &c., may be found useful. 

POOR LAW CONFERENCES : Current opinions, criticism, and suggestions in 
regard to many questions of Poor Law administration will be found in the 
Reports of Poor Law Conferences. Iiondon : Knight & Co. 

THE POOR LAW GUARDIAN : his powers and duties in the right execution 
of his office. Third Edition. By William W. Mackenzie, M.A. Shaw & Sons, 
Fetter Lane (1893). 

THE STATUTES IN FORCE RELATING TO THE POOR LAWS. From 
43 Eliz., c. 2, to 63 Vict., c. 6 (1889); with Digests of Decisions. Two 
vols, by Wm. Cunningham Glen ; and two vols, by Messrs. Albx. 
Macmobran and M. S. J. Macmob&an. London : Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane 
(1873). 

POOR LAW GENERAL ORDERS : being * Orders issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and their predecessors under the Acts relating to the relief 
of the poor, the Elementary Education Act 1876, and the Vaccination Acts 
1867, 1871, and 1874/ by Alex. Macmorban and S. G. Lushington. Shaw 
& Sons, Fetter Lane (1890). 

THE POOR LAW ; comprising the whole of the Law of Relief and Settlement, 
and Removal of the Poor, &c. By J. F. Abchbold, Esq. Twelfth Edition, 
by W. Cunningham Glen, Esq. London* Shaw & Sons, Fetter Lane 
(1886). 

THE BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAW. (Charity 
Organisation Series.) By W. Chance. Loudon : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
bs. net (1895). 
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REPORT ON POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION IN LONDON ; with special 
reference to the Disposal by Boards of Guardians of Applicatioos for Relief. 
By flsKBT LoNOLBT, Local Government Inspector (1873). 

KNIOnrS GUIDE TO THE ARRANGEMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
WORKHOUSE BUILDINGS. With Notes and Diagrams of the Reqiiire- 
inencs and Recommendations of the Local Government Board in regard to 
thtf Erection of Poor Law lustitutiuns. London: Knight & Co. (1889). 

REPORT ON OUTDOOR RELIEF. By Edmond H. Wodkhousb, Esq., Poor 
Law Inspector (1872). 

CHILDREN OF THE STATE. By Florence Davenport Hill. Edited by 
Fannt Fowkb. London : Macmillan & Co. (1889). 

POOR LAWS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: Reports communicated to the 
Local Gt)remmAnt Board by H.M. Secretary of State for foreign Affairs, 
with Introductory Remarks by Andrew Doyle, Esq., Local Governm«<nt In- 
spector (1875). 

A JShort Summary of these Reports, and of Information furnished in the 
similar Collection edited by Emminghaus, has been published by Miss L. Twining 
under the title * Poor Relief in Foreign Countries and Outdoor Relief in England.* 
London: Cassell & Co. (1889). Price Is. 

REPORTS ON THE ELBRRFELD POOR-LAW SYSTEM AND GERMAN 
WORKMEN'S COLONIES. By J. S. Davt, Local Government Board ; 
C. S. Loch. Secretary of the London Charity Organifiation Society; and 
A. F. Hanewinkbl, of the Liverpool Central Relief and Charity Organisation 
Society. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, RC. 
Price 9d, 



THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR'S GUIDE : being a Handbook to the Local 
GoTernment Act 1888 and the yarious Provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations and other Acts incorporated with it. Edit-ed by Hbnbt 
Hohhouse, M.P., and E. L. Fansuawb. London :W. Maxwell & Son, 
8 Bell Yard, Temple Bar (1888). 

LONDON GOVERNMENT UNDER THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 
1888. By J. F. B. Firth, LL.B., M.P., and Edgar R. Simpson, LL.M., M.A. 
London : Knight &; Co., 90 Fleet Street, E.C. (1888). 

THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 1894: forming an Epitome of the Law 
relating to Parish Councils, and showing the alteration in the Law relating to 
District Councils and Boards of Guardians. Second Edition. By Alexander 
I^Iacmorran, M. a., and T. R. Colquhuun Dill, B.A. London : Shaw & Sons, 
Fetter Lane (1894). 

LCCvL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. S» c nd Edition. By Henry Hobhousb, M.P., and E. L. Fan- 
SHAWB. London : S^eet^& Maxwell, Limited, 3 Chancery Lane (lb94). 



A TREATISE ON HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. Edited by Thomas 
Stevenson, M.D., and Shirley F. Murphy. In 3 volb. Vol. IIL * Sanitary 
Law.' London: J. & A. Churchill (1894). 



THE EDUCATION ACTS MANUAL. Fifteenth Edition. By Hugh Owen. 
London : Knight & Co., Fleet Street (1881). 

THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT 1878. With Introduction by 
Alexander Redgrave, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories, &c. 
Third Edition. London : Shaw & Sous, Fetter Lane (1885). 
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PUBLICATIOJS'S OF CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. CXCIX 

THE LAW OF CHARITIES AND MORTMAIN. Being a Third Edition of 
Tudor 's ' Charitable Trusts.' By L. S. Bsistowa and Walteb I. Ci>ok. 
Loudon: Reeves & Turner (1889). 

THE JUSTICE'S NOTE-BOOK. By the late W. Knox Wigram. Fifth 
Edition, by Waltkb S. Shirlby, MJ*. London: Stevens & Sons, 
119 Chancery Lane (1888). 

THE JUSTICE'S MANUAL; or Guide to the Ordinary Duties of a Justice of 
the Peace. By the late Samuel Spone, Esq. Twenty-seventh Edition, edited 
by Geoagb B. Kbnnett, Esq. London: Shaw & Sons (1893). 



THE PROVIDENT KNOWLEDGE PAPERS. By George C. T. Babtlby. 

On Pensions, Insuring One's Life, Penny Banks, Pawnbrokers, &c. 

THE POST OFFICE GUIDE. Published quarterly, giving information about 
Savings Banks, Insurances and Annuities. Price Qd, 



SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHAKITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 

To BU OBTAINED AT THE OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY AND THROUGH ALL BOOKSELLERS 

I. — Some General Papers. 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COU'NCIL FROM 1876 TO 1893. Price ed 
each. 

MANUAL, CONTAINING A LIST OF THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES 
AND THEIR MODE OF OPERATION. Gratis. 

THE CHARITY ORGANISATION PAPERS: PAPERS ON THE CON- 
STITUTION AND METHODS OF WORK OF THE SOCIETY :— 

1. Objects, Constitution, and Method of the Charity Organisation Society. 

2. Charity Organisation and Relief: a paper of Suggestions for Charity 

Organisation Societies. 

3. The Relief of Distress. 

4. Suggested Rules and Byelaws of a Charity Organisation Committee. 
6. Principles of Decision. 

6. Assistance by Loan. 

7. Suppression of Mendicity. 

8. Office Work : Books and Forms. 

9. On the Accounts of District Committees. 

] 0. Annual Reports of Charity Organisation Committees. 
11. Exceptional Distress. 

13. Regulations for the Conduct of Inquiry at the Offices of the Council of 

the London Charity Organisation Society. 

1 4. Lists of Publications. 

16. Memorandum on Out-of-work Cases. 

17- Rules and Suggestions in regard to Pensions. 

18. Reference of Exceptional Cases to the Administrative Committee. 

19. KeBolutions regarding Finance and Organisation. 
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CC PUBLICATIONS OP CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 

II.— Papers on Charity Organisation. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION. By C. S. Loch. (Social Science Series.) Price 
28. 6d. 

REPORT ON THE PERSONAL VISITATION OF THE POOR (1S77). 
^ Price Id. 

REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE WHLTECHAPEL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE C.O.S. ON LOCAL CHARITIES (1878). 

REPORT OF THE MIGRATION SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE ST. GEORGE 
(HANOVER SQUARE) COMMITTEE OF THE C.O.S. (1872). 

THE PREPARATION AND AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS OF CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. Report of a Special Committee of the Society (1890;, 
Price Is. 

THE EFFECTS OF CHARITIES. Hlustrated (1882). Price Id. 

THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. By C. S. Loch (1883). Price Sd. 

HELPFUL WORK. By a Member of the Chelsea CO. Committee. Price 2d. 

THE CHARITY THAT IS KIND. By C. S. Loch. Price Id. 

THE FUTURE OF CHARITY. By C.S. Loch. Price Id. 

THE DNCHARITABLENESS OF INADEQUATE RELIEF. By Frakc 
Peek (1879). Price Id. 

THE C.O.S. IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS. By J. Whitcombe. Hon. Sec 
Gloucester G.O.S. (1882). Price Id. 

SOME NECESSARY REFORMS IN CHARITABLE WORK. By C. S. Loch 
(1882). 

REGISTRATION OF APPLICANTS FOR CHARITABLE ASSISTANCE. 
By J. T. Strang, Secretary of the Glasgow Charity Organisation Society 
(1883). ^ 

THE PREPARATION AND AUDIT OF THE ACCOUNTS op CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS. By Gerard Van de Linde, F.C.A. (1888). 
Price 6d. 

THOROUGH CHARITY. By Miss H. Dendt (1893). 

ENQUIRY AND OFFICE WORK. By H. L. Woollcombe (1893). 

EMPLOYMENT OF VOLUNTEERS. By H. V. Toynbee (1893). 

THE ' FRIENDLY VISITOR* AT BOSTON, U.S.A. By Miss A. H. Thwino 
(1893). 

THE ADEQUATE TREATMENT OF TEMPORARY DISTRESS. By the 
Rev. L. R. Phelps (1894). Price Id. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION 

ON SELECTING THE BEST CHARITY 

ON BEGGING-LETTER WRITERS . 

COMMITTEES OF MANAGEMENT . 

COLLECTIONS OF FUNDS BY CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS 

wHAT WORKERS CAN DO . 

WHY I JOINED THE CHARITY OR- 
GANISATION SOCIETY . 

THE CO S. (Miss 0. Hill) . 



. Occasional Paper 
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PUBLICATIONS OF CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. CCl 

IS THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF 
THE ONLY FUNCTION OF THE 
SOCIETY? (T.Mackay) 

THE C.O.S. (Miss 0. Hill) .... 

ORGANISATION AND LOCAL WORK . 

IT IS CHEAPER 

THE REGISTRATION OF RELIEF . 

ALMSGIVING NO CHARITY (Dbtob) 

CHARITY ORGANISATION (C. S. Loch, 
in. Weekly Dispatch, July 1803) 

EFFECTUAL WORK (Miss Sewbll) . 

CHARITY ORGANISATION. By the late J. Hornsby Whight (1883). Price Zd. 

LONDON AND PROVINCIAL ASPECTS OF CHARITY ORGANISATION. 
By M. W. MoGGBiDGE, Esq. (1881). Price \d, 

A FEW FACTS AND REFLECTIONS CONCERNING THE ST. MARYLE- 
BONE INQUIRY BOOK. Ccmpiled, for that District Committee of the 
Society, by 0. H. (1870). Price Id. 
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THE PROVINCIAL REGISTER. A Register of Provincial Charity Organisa- 
tion and Relief Societies in correspondence with the London C.O.b., containing 
Summaries ot the last Annual Reports of nearly 100 British Societiep, with 
tbeir Officers, Hours, and Methods of Work ; also a List of Colonial and 
Foreign Societies, and other iulormation. Price 6d, 

III. — The Chabitt Obganisation Socibtt and thb Clebgt. 

A SCHEME FOR A PAROCHIAL ^RELIEF COMMITTEE. By the late 
G. Chables. Price 6d. 

THE ORGANISATION OF RELIEF IN THE PARISH. By the Rev. C. E. 
Bbookb. (Occasional Paper 16.) Price Id, 

THE CLERGY AND RELIEF. By the Rev. H. Mbyeb. (Occasional Paper 18.) 
Price Id. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHARITY. By the Abchbishop of Cantebbuby. (Occa- 
sional Paper 19.) Price Id. 

THE CHARITIES OF CHURCH AND CHAPEL. (Occasional Paper 23.) 
Price Id. 

DISTRICT VISITING. By Miss 0. Hill. (Occasional Paper 28.) Price Id. 

CHURCH CHARITY : a Good Example. (Occasional Paper 37.) Price Id. 

CHARITY ORGANISATION AND CHURCH AGENCIES: Papers read by 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fbeemaktlb and the Rev. S. A. Babmett (1880). 
Price Id. 



IV. — The Chabitt Obganisation Society and the Poob Law. 

THREE LETTERS TO THE TIMES, with Leading Article, &c., on ' London 
Pauperism.' By the late Sir Chables Tbevely an (1870). Wee 6<f. 

VOLUNTARY Vj^ffiS-C^iS LEGAL RELIEF. By the Rev. R. J. Pbbttman 
(1879) Price Id. 
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ecu PUBLICATIONS OF CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 

CO-OPERATION OF CHARITABLE AGENCIES WITH THE POOR LAW. 
By T. Mackat (1893). Price id, 

FROM PAUPERISM TO MANLINESS. By the late T. Bland Gablakd. 
(Oecaaioiial Paper 21.) Price Id. 

RELIEF OP THE POOR IN THE METROPOLIS : a Minute of the Poor 
Law Board (1869). (Occasional Paper 24.) Price Id, 

OUTDOOR RELIEF. By T. Mackay. (Occasional Paper 33.) Price Id. 

WHY IS IT WRONG TO SUPPLEMENT OUTDOOR RELIEF? (Occa- 
sional Paper 31.) Price Id, 

THE INTEREST OF THE WORKING-CLASS IN THE POOR LAW. By 
T. Mackat. (Occasional Paper 34.) Price Id, 

THE TRUE POLICY OF POOR RELIEF. (Occasional Paper 43.) Price Id. 

RELIEF IN KIND TO THE OUTDOOR POOR. By a Metropolitan 
Relieying Officer. Price Id, 

STATE ORGANISATION AND VOLUNTARY AID. By Miss L. TwiifiHO. 
(1882). Fhceld. 

V. — Papebs on Medical Relief. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE MEDICAL CHARITIES OF THE METRO- 
POLIS, with special reference to the proposal fur an inquiry in regard to 
the administration and common organisation of Volnntary Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, and Poor Law Infirmaries and Dispensaries by a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords (18&9). Price la, 

INTERIM REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTING 
AN INQUIRY BY THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE MANAGEMENT 
AND COMMON ORGANISATION OF MEDICAL CHARITIES OF THE 
METROPOLIS; with Notes of Evidence. By Lieut.-Col. MoNTBHOaB, R.A, 
(1890). Price l8. 

FINAL REPORT OF ABOVE COMMITTEE (1892). Price 6d 

METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. Read by the late Sir Chables 
Treybltan at a Conference presided oyer by Dr. Acland, with Remarks by 
the late Sir Wm. Gull, Bart., Mr. Prescott Hewett. Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
and others. With Appendices. (Revised 1880.) Price 6d. 

Contents of Appendices : 

1. Report on the Social Position of the Out-Patients of the Royal Free 

Hospital. 

2. The Limits of Unpaid Service. 

3. First Report of the Medical Committee of the Charity Organisation 

Society. 

4. Revised Model Rules for Provident Dispensaries (June 1878), by the 

Medical Committee of the Charity Organisation Society. 

5. Correspondence relating to the Memorial to the British Medical Associa- 

tion. 

6. Speeches delivered by the late Sir William Gull, Bart. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES AND SUB-COMMITTEES of Members 
of the Medical Profession in London, appointed to inquire into the subject of 
Out-Patient Hospital Administration in the Metropolis (1871). Price 1^. 

THE EXTENSION OF PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES THROUGHOUT 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. Read by the late Sir Chables Trbvblyak 
before a Special Meeting of the Charity Organisation Society, presided over 
by the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, M.P. (1878). Price id. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. CCIU 

THE DOCTOR'S BILL, OR NO DOCTOR'S BILL. A Word to Working Men 
and their Families (1878). Price Id, 

OUT-PATIENT REFORM, including Lettew to the Times from Mr. Timothy 
Holmes, Mr. T. Fowell Buxton, the late Sir Charles Trerelyan, and the Rev. 
Canon Krskine Clarke ; and a Speech by the late Sir William Gull (1878). 
Price Sd. 

CROSS-PURPOSES IN MEDICAL REFORM: a Paper read by C. S. Loch, 
Secretary to the Charity Organisation Society (1885). Price 2d, 

VI. — Rbpdrts and Papers on the Distbibution op Food and Free Feeding. 

CHARITY AND FOOD. The Report of a Special Committee of the Society 
upon Soup Kitchens, Children's Breakfasts and Dinners, and Cheap Food 
Supply; wiih Evidence (1887). Price 1«. 

REPORT ON SOUP KITCHENS (1877). Price Zd, 

A SOUP KITCHEN IN ST. GILES'S: a Report by the St. Giles's Committee 
of the Society on the Condition and Character of Recipients of Soup Relief in 
January 1879. Price Zd, 

FIRST REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 
appointed to consider the best means of dealing with School Children alleged 
to be in Want of Food (January 1891 ). Price 6d, 

THE BETTER WAY OF ASSISTING SCHOOL CHILDREN : a Report on 
Experiments in the Organisation of Charity for the better Assistance of School 
Children, with Suggestions and Recommendations (1893). Price 2«. 6d, 

THE SCHOOL BOARD AND CHILDREN IN WANT OF FOOD : a Reprint 
of a Letter to the Times (December 1889). 

THE FEEDING OF ADULTS. (Occasional Paper 13.) Price Id. 

THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. (Occasional Paper 14.) Price Id. 

THE ASSISTANCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Mrs. Leon. (Occa- 
sionai Paper 45.) 

VII. — Reports and Papers regarding Hombless Cases and Street 
Mendicancy. 

CONFERENCE ON NIGHT REFUGES AND REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
(1870). Price 4rf. 

REPORT ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ITALIAN CHILDREN FOR 
MENDICANT AND IMMORAL PURPOSES. By a Special Committee 
of the Society. Second Edition, enlarged. With appendix, and report of a 
deputation to the Home Secretary (1877). Price la. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON HOMELESS CASES. With 
evidence (1891). Price 1 «. 

INVESTIGATION IN SOME OF ITS FEATURES. By the late J. Hornsby 
Wright (1872). Price 2d, 

BEGGARS AND IMPOSTORS. By the late J. Hornsby Wright (1883). 
Price 2d. 

THE PLAGUE OF BEGGARS. By the late Dr. Guy (1868). Price Id. 

THE NUISANCE OF SIREET MUSIC. By the late Dr. Guy (1868). 
Price Id, 

STARVATION CASES. Reprinted from letters published in the Times 
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the Poor Law, and notes on current matters relating to artisans* 
dwellings, industrial insurance, thrift, Poor Law administration, 
charitable institutions, &C. The proceedings of the Council are 
published in it, with notes respecting the work of charity organisation 
in the provinces and abroad. It contains also reviews of books, 
short abstracts of Blue Books, Parliamentary Papers, A'C, which may 
be useful to almoners for purposes of reference. 
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